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PREFACE 


This study in social-civic education through middle grade history 
presents a program directed toward the development of social-civic com- 
petency and those closely related goals--cooperation, interdependence, 
service to the common welfare, recognition of individual worth, and the 
like. Sincere belief in the functional value of such goals, in our 
democratic society, leads to the ready acknowledgment of the work of 
others, in contributing to whatever merit this program may deserve. 

Advanced study, over a period of years at Boston University, insti- 
gated and encouraged pioneering in a confused field, and the writer is 
especially indebted to all those under whose direction it was her privi- 
lege to learn. Interest in social-civic education was stimulated by the 
active enthusiasm of Professor John J. Mahoney, whose high conception of 
democratic service and Christian fellowship has long influenced students. 
The widely accepted organization for secondary-school curriculum materials 
designed by Dr. Roy 0. Billett, with his able guidance, has been modified 
for use in this program planned for pupils at the elementary school level. 
The systematic development of study-skill reflects an earlier investiga- 
tion carried on under the direction of Dr. W. Linwood Chase. Finally, 
frontier thinkers at work in various institutions of our nation, offered 


valued suggestions in sampling the literature. 


-i- 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2016 


https://archive.org/details/programinsocialcO2thor 


at 

Permission to conduct this study,and interest in its success, was 
given by Dr. Lucius A. Whipple, President of Rhode Island College of 
Education. Following critical daily use of the program, the faculty of 
the middle grades of Henry Barnard School contributed to several revisions 
of the eclectic units. The pupils, by their ready attention or lack of 
it, guided the selection of content, and themselves grew in social-civic 
competency through the opportunities for participation in a democratic 
society. Parents and instructors of special arts and crafts who answered 
the questionnaire, and the college students who used the observation 
guide, made their contribution by appraising the program at work. 

To all these, and to the many others who have given their encourage- 


ment, the writer is sincerely grateful. 
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CHAPTER I 


ANALYZING THE PROBLEM 


Purpose of this study.-- This study endeavors to discover what can 
be done to make the present history curriculum of the middle grades a 
more effective instrument in the development of social-civic competency. 
For years there has been manifested a tendency to set goals and to 
suggest purposes; but there have been only a few attempts to offer 
Clearly defined programs in social-civic education. 

It is assumed that the social studies must be directly responsible 
for the training and development of a citizenry who shall be socially 
conscious; that is, a citizenry whose social actions and interactions 
consider the common welfare. It is further assumed that history is one 
branch of the social studies which can give to pupils in the middle 
grades greater vision for the present and the future because of their 
increased understanding of the past. This greater vision will come 
not so much from the learning of factual knowledge of the past as from 
the development of a sense of responsibility to carry on the work 
already begun by others. 

How can this greater vision be extended? How can pupils be led 
to contribute freely to our democratic way of life? In other words, 


what materials of history and plans of organization can be devised 


which will increase the social-civic competency of pupils in the middle 
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grades? To answer these and related questions is the purpose of this 
study. 

Need for this study.-- In her "Foreword" to The Future of the 
Social Studies, Ruth West says: "We have little evidence that our new 


procedures are more successful than the old in producing competent 
V 
members of a democratic society." Michener, in his editorial com- 


ments, writes, " ... . there is considerable agreement concerning 


certain phases of the curriculum... . a basic body of understand- 
2/ 


ings upon which most social studies leaders are beginning to agree." 
Yet earlier he wrote: 


In fact, there is agreement as to what the social studies 
should accomplish. Usable materials are at hand; methods are 
being improved; and evaluation instruments have been perfected 
to test whether or not the whole process is efficient. If 
practice in these fields lags behind acceptable theory, it is 
not because acceptable theory is not available; but for the 
questions of what to teach and when to teach it, there are no 
clear answers." 


HZllis reports: "We have not been sure where we would go or 
where we wanted to go in the elementary and secondary schools. We 
will never arrive at a desirable program until we are as willing to 
experiment in curriculum building as we have been to criticize the 


4/ 


present arrangements of subject matter and classroom procedures." 


1/The Future of the Social Studies, Proposals for an Experimental 
Social-Studies Curriculum, Curriculum Series, No. 1, The National 
Council for Social Studies, James A. Michener (Editor), George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1959, p. iv. 


B/Ibid., p. 5. 
3/Ibid., p. 2. 


4/Ibid., p. 20. 
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In much the same vein Kelty says: "To devote much space .... 
to a statement of objectives does not seem necessary, for it is not in 
regard to objectives that the most violent controversies are carried 
on. That educators can so generally agree on their purposes and so 
atoment ty disagree on the means of attaining them is a curious phenome- 
ae She points directly to the starting point of this present study 
with the statement, "The nature of the curriculum in the elementary 
school, above the primary grades, is a controversial question of the 
first Ot aed 

These are only a few of the statements found in current educational 
literature which emphasize the present chaotic state in the teaching of 
the social studies. The larger aims of education in general and of the 
social studies in particular have been set. However, the specific goals 
and methods are presented with such diversity as to create confusion in 
the actual teaching-learning situation. The time-worn tendency to wait 
upon the secondary school for direction must not longer delay attempts 
to clarify and stabilize the work for which the elementary school is 
definitely responsible. Thus it becomes imperative to select materials 
and methods aimed directly toward the development of social-civic com- 
petence, to give concrete experiencing in the democratic way of life. 

Social-civic competency through history.-- If the social studies 
are assumed to be most responsible for the development of social-civic 
competence, does one area offer better materials than another? History 
Wibid., p. 57. 


2/Ibid., p. 62. 
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“ 
deals specifically with the organization and operation of group life; 
it emphasizes the action and interaction within and among groups; it 
teaches about the social-civie behavior of men through devious time 
periods and in various space areas. Snedden writes: "In any event it 
is practically certain that once a comprehensive analysis of the con- 
crete objectives of civic education is worked out, it will be found 
that in several ways the materials of history can be made valuable, 
if not the best, means to the realization of these . 
Therefore by the use of a program which uses history materials with 
both social and civic implications, it should be possible: 

1. To specify what may be well learned by pupils at this age- 
grade level. 

2. To provide a basis for other subject matters to be included 
in the units. 

o. To direct the teaching-learning emphasis in the great maze 
of factual knowledge. 

4. To clarify the child's understanding of our ways of social 
life as he looks with increasing comprehension upon his 
femiliar social setting. 

5S. To train for constructive participation in the world in which 
the child finds ce ke 


1/David Snedden, "History Studies in Schools--For What Purposes?" 
Teachers College Record, XXV (January, 1924), p. 8. 


2/Leon C. Marshall and Rachel M. Goetz, Curriculum-Making in the Social 
Studies, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, American His- 

torical Association, Part III, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1936, 
p. 19. 
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6. To develop those attitudes essential to solving competently 

the social and civic problems which arise in group life. 

Such a program would be built upon the premise that history is a 
direct way to stir the vital impulses of children, not through moral 
preachment which ruins the story and wearies the mind, but through the 
stimulation which comes from knowing intimately inspiring characters. 
There is a contagion which emanates from personalities who have experi- 
enced the “glorious adventure." Upon this the school should capitalize 
in order to help youth to understand better those social ideals, con- 
victions, and purposes which it needs in living well in the world it 
has inherited. 

First Step in Attacking Problem 

Social-civic objectives in thirty courses of study.-- Prior to 
undertaking the construction of a program, it seemed wise to examine 
a sampling of materials in current use and to determine what, if any, 
objectives with social-civic implications have been set as goals for 
pupils studying middle grade history. To this end, thirty courses of 
study were collected. That the sampling might give a sincere and com- 
plete overview of conditions, curriculum materials from widely dis- 
tributed geographic areas were selected. The courses of study in the 
sampling were in use in more than fifteen states; some were planned 
for an entire county, and others for either a town or city; all were 
written for specific communities, except the state syllabus published 
by the Virginia Board of meer yen Organized to instruct pupils 


1/See Appendix, p. 615, for complete data concerning all thirty courses. 
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in grades 4, 5, and 6, the courses were given various titles--history, 


geography, community education, civic education, social studies, social 
sciences, and the like. 

In this preliminary survey, the analysis of objectives was re- 
stricted to a study of those goals which had social and civic implica- 
tions; that is, only those objectives were considered which had as 
their ultimate purpose the approximation of social-civic competence. 

Charting objectives.-- Examination of the courses of study in the 
sampling showed little consistency in the way curriculum builders 
define their goals. In one course, that of Denver, there is no clear 
statement of the goals to be attained. Yet here and there reference 
is made to the objectives in view. An illustration of this is found 
on page 62: to aid in building concepts of necessary cooperation. In 
contrast, in the course of Grand Rapids, Michigan, thirty-eight dif- 
ferent goals are listed. Some of these appear in the four-page state- 
ment of objectives given at the beginning of the publication; the 
remainder preface the units developed for each Pees 

All objectives, as stated, were analyzed and recorded. Those with 
social-civic implications, whether directly stated or indirectly in- 
ferred, were listed. If an objective was found according to Webster 
to be synonymous with another already listed, the first named was used; 
if, however, there was any question as to similarity of meaning both 
objectives were retained. The reorganized list of objectives give the 
fifty-eight items which appeared more than once in the thirty courses 


of study. The data appear as Table 31 on pages 517-618 of the Appendix. 
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Analysis of Table 51.-- Some interesting deductions can be made 
from the data. The social-civie objectives of these thirty courses are 
spread among fifty-eight items, ranging in frequency of occurrence from 
& to 25. The so-called "school virtues" have a relatively unimportant 
place among these objectives. Emphasis is placed upon broad inclusive 
items, such as interdependence, responsibility for the group, social 
understanding, and the like. These bespeak the entrance of more recent 
educational philosophy into at least the declared purposes of social 
studies instruction. 

There is much to be desired in the new terminology. For instance, 
what is the meaning of "racial understanding"? Is it knowing where and 
how other people live, or is it an expressed willingness to work and 
play with those of other social groups? Each item needs clarification 
by the curriculum builder before it can be assured that the objectives 
set will become active forces in the child's living today and tomorrow. 

It is also readily apparent that there is no consistency in the 
number of objectives stated. Denver's course, with two items, con- 
trasts with Grand Rapids' course, which gives thirty-eight goals. Are 
there advantages in so brief a Hat ancnt as the former? Can so many 
objectives as described in the latter ever hope to be attained? 

Implications from Table 1.-- The outstanding items appearing in 
Table 31 are summarized in Table 1. It is evident that despite the 
great diversity in objectives set in this sampling of courses of study, 
some accord does exist. More than 45 per cent of the courses give as 


their goals the nine listed. The objective most frequently stated is 
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"Cooperation," with twenty-five courses giving this as a goal to be 
achieved. To be sure, frequency of mention does not necessarily mean 
that these nine objectives have been proven to be of most vital concern 
to pupils at this age-grade level; but it does indicate that these par- 
ticular goals are being set with some consistency by this sampling. 


Table 1. Summary of Social-Civiec Objectives 
in Thirty Courses of Study 





Item Number Percentage 

of Courses of Courses 
BAEPSLAEL OH See Pi. ML ER ae 83 
TWGETEERENGOENCE «2... 0. ss cee sescces 80 
Responsibility for group ........ 80 
Responsibility for self ......... 76 
Worl@ friend li Megs hele Save eete o 66 
Raeial understanding ..........0+-- 535 
UG PFEMOG! ta iuilp a die die: wr alelec pretenstonena’s ‘ 30 
Esa GIE TE al ata naNei site) eis.e (eal) alel@ie’ nlereie. 66 lee 46 
Soclal-consciousness ....cccceeees 46 





This preliminary analysis leads to the conclusion that no one 
clearly defined objective or group of objectives has yet been assigned 
to the middle grades as the goal for its history curriculum. The 
analysis also raises the questions, "Is it desirable to have complete 
unity in these objectives? If so, how shall they be determined? To 


what end shall they be directed?" 


Second Step in Attacking Problem 
Social-civiec objectives in twenty-eight textbooks.-- The analysis 
of the courses of study suggested a second question: ‘Do textbooks 


published for and used in the middle grades set forth the same 
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g 
objectives as those in the sampling?” An examination of history text- 
books should disclose what is considered acceptable both in goals and 
in materials suitable to promote their achievement. Although the cur- 
riculum should and probably does determine the scope of textbooks, the 
‘curriculum itself cannot go too far ahead of available and usable 
materials at any given grade level. A donnie of textbooks in actual 
use in the middle grades was chosen. From the group of thirty, two were 
discarded because they proved to be earlier editions of books also in 
the sampling. Some of the books were texts, organized chronologically; 
others were historical readers, being used as texts. 

Charting of objectives.-- The Preface of each book of the sampling 
was read and the statement of aim as given by the author was noted. 

The resulting data were charted, despite the lack of consistency. A 
comparison of Table 52, Appendix, page 621, with Table 31 referred to 
earlier, seems to indicate that the social-civic objectives as defined 
in the courses of study are not the immediate nor the ultimate goals 
of textbook authors. 

Implications from Table 2.-- Table 2 summarizes the most emphatic 
facts from Table 52. It is readily seen that there is great diversity 
in the goals set by textbook authors. No item receives attention in 
50 per cent of the books in this particular sampling, and only four 
items are common to more than 25 per cent of them. Comparison with 
the objectives set by curriculum makers reveals that one item, social- 
consciousness, appears in both lists. The objectives of these twenty- 


eight textbooks seem to be directed at subject matter learnings, or 
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Table 2. Summary of Social-Civic Objectives 
in Twenty-eight Textbooks 


a oe a a ST 


| Number 
of Books 









Percentage 








of Books 

Gratitude for our heritage ......... PRC ge g 

Appreciation of personalities ........... 8 28 
Knowledge of growth of nation ........... 8 28 
Knowledge of biographical personages .... 7 25 
Knowledge of European background ....... ; 6 a1 
SOGLAI—-COUSCLOUSNESAR ...ccccccccceccvecs ave 6 AL 
Development of skill in history study ... 3) 18 
Emulation of American ideals ..........6. 5 18 
Understanding of cause and effect ...... ri ro) 18 
Understanding of time relations ......... 5 18 





toward the development of skills necessary for history study. Social- 


civic attainments are neglected by these textbook authors and makers; 
planning for the development of attitudes and ideals through the study 
of history materials will, therefore, depend upon the curriculum builder 


and the teacher who uses his program. 


Statement of the Problem 
Major problem.-- The preliminary examination described in the fore- 
going sections reveals conflicting tendencies in the goals set and 
emphasizes the confusion which exists in the history program assigned 
to the middle grades. Despite this chaos, the work of the school in 
building a worthy citizenry must go on, for schools established and 
maintained by society have definite obligations to that society. The 


curriculum must provide for a wide range of experience to meet the 


needs of a heterogeneous group of pupils. Teachers are held responsible 


oo 





11 
for teaching these children, even if scientific certainty may not yet 
say what subject matter shall be presented nor how it shall be taught. 
Study of a fair sampling of proposals and practices should guide the 
choice of any particular community. The problem becomes--What can this 
writer do to make the history curriculum for the middle grades of her 
school a more effective instrument in the development of social-civic 
competency? 

Before direct attack can be made upon the major problem, it is 
imperative first to review the literature related to the teaching of 
history recently published by experts in the field. From these 
materials it may be possible to clarify somewhat the objectives to be 
set, the sudject matters to be used, and the procedures to be employed. 
Finally it should be possible to organize a series of articulated ex- 
periences for the teaching of history in the middle grades. In this 


way, social-civic objectives should be made attainable. 


Plan for This Study 

Step-by-step procedure.-- To define the objectives, to clarify 
methods and to allocate content for the development of social-civic 
competency through the teaching of middle grade history are related 
parts of the major problem. The procedure of the investigation will 
include these steps. 

1. Through documentary analysis define the term “social-civic 

competency." Then, determine how effective has been the 


work of the schools in its development. What do frontier 





12 
thinkers, who have studied profoundly the field of social- 
civic education, say about its shortcomings, its trends, and 
its possibilities? What are curriculum builders now doing to 
increase the effectiveness of spontaneous behavior in social- 
civie situations? 

2. By empirical experimentation with materials, methods, and 
their organization determine what this study can contribute 
toward more effective development of social-civic competency. 
Discover if it can clarify aims and define content areas for 
the history program of the middle grades in one particular 
school. Devise, if possible, methods which should give oppor- 
tunity for living the democratic way here and now in the class- 
room. 

5. By critical evaluation of the results, set forth the implica- 
tions from this empirical study. Show what has been achieved 
in order that guidance may be offered other curriculum builders 
who seek to increase the effectiveness of middle grade pupils 


in social-civic situations through the study of history. 


Summary of Chapter 
In brief.-- This study proposes to reason through the tangled 
threads and confusions which now exist in the history programs planned 
for the middle grades. An analysis of theory rather than an evaluation 
of a definite practice will be the focal point of attack, for it is 


assumed that in neither method nor in content has sufficient headway 
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13 
been made to warrant statistical measurement. The proposals made by 
frontier thinkers will be considered to determine their value in the 
designing of a new program for the study of history in the middle 
grades. An attempt will be made first to define "social-civic com- 
petency,” and then to break the term down into some of its component 
attitudes which can be set as objectives for the program to be built. 
History materials and methods will be organized so as to point toward 
the attainment of these objectives. Finally, the program will be used 
and some critical evaluation made of the results of this empirical 


study. 
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CHAPTER IT 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL-CIVIC COMPETENCY 


This study has set as its major purpose the construction of a 
history program which should increase social-civiec competency of pupils 
in the middle grades. This implies the intent to allocate content 
areas to specific grade levels and to describe procedures which may be 
expected to develop better social-civic behavior. However, before at- 
tacking the major problem, an analysis is made of the literature to 
clarify the terms to be used in this study; and the proposals of fron- 
tier thinkers in the field of social-civic education are critically 
reviewed. In this way it will be possible to make use of what has 
already been done by experts in building this history program for the 


middle grades. 


Development of Term “Social-Civiec Competency” 

Citizen and ¢citizenship.-- The implications in the words "citizen" 
and "citizenship" are as old as civilized society itself, for the idea 
had its origin in those early days when men first began to live to- 
gether for common safety under a common control or government. The 
society of antiquity based its rights to citizenship on birth, on 
common ancestral worship, or on common animal worship. At the begin- 


ning of the historical period, property and residence became the basis 
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1/ 


for civil and political rights and privileges. 

In the ancient Greek world the city-state was the unit of govern- 
ment and all citizens shared alike in the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of their native city. The Athenian oath reflects Greek insistence 
that every citizen place first the city's welfare. The purpose of 
their teaching was not the increase of material wealth nor physical 
power for the individual, but the development of sterling character in 
the body politic. Thus citizenship came to have strong social and 
political Pe dias 

By his boyhood contacts with the Greeks, Alexander learned early 
their principles of self-government, their belief in equality before 
the law and in civic opportunity and service, and their respect for law 
as the safeguard of the life of a free citizen. He learned, too, of 
their eagerness for public service and their loyal devotion to their 
city-state. It was his Macedonian soldiers who carried Greek ideals 
and practices into all parts of the civilized ane. 

From the Latin "civicus,* the basis for our words “citizen” and 
"civic" is derived. Rome's contribution to the significance of these 
terms came through the great demands made of citizens, demands which 
served to strengthen character and to give the will to conquer. Through 


Roman influence, “citizenship” came to have both local and imperialistic 


1/Philip Van Ness Meyers, Ancient History, 2nd Revised Edition, Ginn 
and Company, 1916, p. 41 (footnote). 


2/P. E. Matheson, "Qitizenship,* Instructional Journal of Ethics, VIII 
(October, 1897), pp. 22-39. 


3/Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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16 
aspects. Law and order was the privilege of all citizens, and it was 
their duty to maintain it for themselves in Rome and for their prov- 
inces in distant parts of their empire. Thus it was that "civic re- 
sponsibility" had its roots laid in the Roman period; its growth was 
nurtured by the Christian belief in a universal citizenship which should 
be equally available to all Te 

The term “citizen” has come to have a broad significance, refer- 
ring to all those who are members of a group--social, political, or 
economic. The term “citizenship" signifies not only the right for 
members to share in the group's common control, but also implies the 
responsibility of each one to exercise his privileges as a citizen by 
giving his full measure of personal service. 

Who is a "good citizen"?-- To list the characteristics of the "good 
citizen" would result in the description of the ideal man--a person 
seeking the abundant life not only for himself but for all er 
Such an individual is the proud possessor of these fundamental virtues-- 
appreciation of truth, sense of justice, respect for the rights of 
others, acknowledgment of his own rights and duties, recognition of the 
rights of constituted authority, and appreciation of the work of govern- 
ment. He willingly contributes his talents and gives his highest ef- 
forts to the welfare of those groups in which he holds NG 
1/Ibid., pp. 27-30. 


2/Frank P. Whitney, "Citizenship Training," Social Hducation, II 
(November, 1938), pp. 245-248. 


3/Course in Citizenship through Character Development (Grades 1-7), 
School Committee, City of Boston, School Document No. 10, 1924 
(Reprint, May, 1928). 
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Seagrave describes the good citizen as "the boy... . happy with 
his companions, laughing with the community, discussing seriously the 
problems of himself and his fellows, quick to notice and dispel dis- 
harmony, anxious to right wrongs when he feels there is injustice .... 
his good citizenship is less a manifestation of what he does, than of 
what he is... . responsible, just, energetic, tolerant, sympathetic, 
Frank’. «ss a” 

The emphasis is not upon organization of government, but rather 
is it upon intelligent interaction between the individual and his 
Pee tei es The good citizen believes himself to be a part of 
society, a partner to its activities and a contributor to its efforts 
for the common ie He consistently regulates his own life with 
due consideration for the general welfare; he is both active and intel- 
ligent in his cooperation in the life of the per | The training for 
such citizenship is the major objective of all education. 

Citizenship has social and civic phases.-- Formerly society gave 
a restricted meaning to the term citizenship; the school, too, empha- 
sized its governmental or civic implications. Moore, in his study, 


gives as the central purpose of civic education, the preparation of 


1/W. R. Seagrave, "Growing into Citizenship," New Era, XVIII (May, 
1937), ». 141. 


2/Katherine Taylor, "Citizen and His Education in U. S. A.," New Era 
XVIII (January, 1937), pp. 154-158. 


3/Paul H. Van Ness, “He Is A Good Citizen," Nation's Schools, XXV 
(February, 1940), pp. 55-56. 


4/Ruby Minor, “Are Elementary School Pupils Citizens?" Educational 
Method, XIV (November, 1934), pp. 63-70. 
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Y 

the individual for satisfying contacts in political groups. Gradually 
there has crept into the school's planning, recognition of the social 
as well as civic phases of group life. Men came together into political 
groups only because they were social beings and had first sought social 
relationships. Society has been and continues to be in a state of con- 
stant change. Through its experimentation with innovations and resis- 
tances, it creates a need for its members to be acquiescent with de- 
cisions of the majority and tolerant with the beliefs of the up etee 
Information about governmental control is not enough; there must be 
opportunity to practice that cooperation which makes community service 
effective. This gives to education responsibility not only for teach- 
ing pupils what they do not know, but also for teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave. 

Jenks lays the social basis of education in the self-realization 
of the individual and urges his development as a citizen by fitting him 
for service in business, in social life, and in polities. Man's great- 
est value is measured by his service to his fellow men. Our whole 
economy is based upon our need for each other--economically, socially, 
and politically. The keynote of our American life is democracy, with 
emphasis upon individual worth and its usefulness to group singe 
1/Clyde B. Moore, Civic Education, Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 151, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 


1924. 


2/Harry W. Colwery, "Training for Good Citizenship,” Clearing House, 
XI (March, 19357), pp. 393-396; (April, 1937), pp. 453-459. 


S/Jeremiah #. Jenks, "The Social Basis of Education," Educational 
Review, XXIII (April 1, 1902), pp. 355-370. 
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This same theme of self-realization, discussed by Howerth, empha- 
sizes its effect upon society. He believes the function of education to 
be the development of social consciousness; he says the school is the 
recognized instrument for modifying the character tone of society and 
for elevating the status of group life. Of course, social consciousness 
may develop naturally in the everyday activities of living together, but 
the process is much too slow and too precarious. A planned program con- 
cerned with appropriate knowledges, interests, and skills, should re- 
sult in a lively consciousness of societal ae: "The intelligent 
social attitudes" of which Judd See the insistence of hee 
that the school "build a balance between personal freedom and the wel- 
fare of society” emphasizes the social as well as the civic implications 
in citizenship. The school cannot longer neglect to give "that wide- 
spread social knowledge which the heightened tempo of world interactions 
has made et ee 

Social-civic competency.-- Obviously, training for social and civic 
relationships is, and always will be, the work of the school. To plan 
its program wisely, the school must first clearly define its goal. What 


makes for satisfying social and civic relationships? Just what is 


i/Iva W. Howerth, "Education and Social Progress," Educational Review, 
SETLE (April 1, 1902), pp. 455-970. 


2/Charles H. Judd, “Needed Revision in Social Studies Instruction," The 
Social Studies Curriculum, Fourth Yearbook, National Council for the 
Social Studies, McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1954, p. 16. 


3/Donald P. Bridgman, “Education for Work and Citizenship," Yale Review, 
I (September, 1935), p. 95. 


4/A. C. Krey, A Regional Program for the Social Studies, The Macmillan 
Company, 1958, p. 9. 
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20 
social-civic competency? 

To be an effective member of society the individual must be will- 
ing and able to participate in the collective performance of the func- 
tion of community life. This implies a readiness to suppress antisocial 
impulses and to cooperate in the direction of group plans. Formerly 
the general aim of paueacian was pointed toward individual efficiency 
and growth; now the prime purpose is the increase of social efficiency. 
More and more emphasis is placed upon service to the community, coopera- 
tion with others, and working for the general welfare; more and more is 
opportunity being given for the development of group loyalty, group 
initiative, and group ees 

In discussing the matter of effectiveness in social relations, the 
commission reporting in "A Case Book of Civic Education" writes: "Ef- 
ficiency is a matter of getting a job done as well and with as little 
effort as possible ... . But efficient group action is possible only 
when the members of the group can find their own wehtare-roppoasinea by 
the group's pats 

The efficient person is one who has the habit of converting his 
knowledge into power--power to act with brain, or iets or ers, 
Efficiency has its roots in intelligence; that is, in the conscious 
1/Paul F. Voelker, Social Education, Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 112, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 


1921, p. 2. 


2/Learning the Ways of Democracy, A Case Book of Civic Education, Educa- 


tional Policies Commission, National Education Association, Washington, 
1940, p. 18. 


3/Nicholas Murray Butler, "Five Evidences of Our Education," Educational 
Review, XXII (November, 1901), pp. 325-354. 
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21 
ability of the individual to act in his own best interests. Growth in 
efficient action is the natural outcome of intelligent experiencing in 
looking out for oneself. Similarly, intelligent group action implies 
that the group is conscious of its own needs and has made an effort to 
unite its powers in order to form public opinion or public conscience 
in regard to those needs. Hence, individual intelligence becomes so- 
cialized through experiencing in group action, and social consciousness 
becomes an active force in seeking answers to societal nee 

If the school is to develop social consciousness, its purposes are 
twofold: (1) to direct the inherent abilities of individuals so that 
social intelligence will evolve; and (2) to awaken the social conscious- 
ness of both the individual and ba group to the willing assumption of 

2 


responsibility in social action. Qut of rich and varied experiencing 


3/ 


in social action will develop the consciousness of social ideals. 

There should also develop a social conscience, that "still small voice” 

which will urge each individual to commit himself to personal effort, 
4/ 


or even sacrifice, for the social good. Thus will be recognized the 


values in universal brotherhood and will be quickened the desire to 


i/Ira W. Howerth, “Education and the Social Ideal," Educational Review, 
XXIV (September, 1902), pp. 150-165. 


2/Mabel E. Skinner, "Civics: The Art of Citizenship," National Munici- 
pal Review, V (April, 1916), pp. 285-286. 


3/M. U. O'Shea, “Notes on Education for Social Efficiency,” American 
Journal of Sociology, II (March, 1906), pp. 646-655. 


4/Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life, The Regent's Inquiry, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938. 
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i 
perform social-civiec service. 

An active social conscience will assure understanding as well as 
knowledge of societal needs. This literacy will include both ability 
and willingness to adjust constantly to changing conditions and will 
pave the way for competent action in social and civic ee ge The 
degree of competency, possessed by an individual, is difficult to 
determine. However, in his study of ways to measure social effective- 
ness, Jacobson concludes that consideration of others seems to be the 
prize virtue of social seins egg A person who is competent in 
social and civic relationships recognizes his obligations to organized 
society; he commands the respect of his equals; he gives freely of 
himself to his community, home, and nation; he grows increasingly more 
sympathetic, understanding, cooperative, and unselfish in his social 
and civic sista te 

Definition for this study.-- American education in the nineteenth 
century emphasized the duties and rights that each member of a body 


5/ 
politic held in the group in waich he had membership. At the turn of 


1/Howard Woolston, “Social Education in the Public Schools,” Charities 
and the Commons, XVI (Septenber, 1906), pp. 570-578. 


2/Erling M. Hunt, “Developing Economic Competence through Public Edu- 
cation," Teachers College Record, XLI (April, 1940), pp. 575-586. 


3/Virgil D. Jacobson, "The Measurement of Social Proficiency," Journal 


of Experimental Education, VIII (June, 1940), pp. 422-494. 


4/4. R. Brubacker, "Social Competence," School and Society, L (October, 
1939), pp. 513-518. 


5/P. E. Matheson, "Citizenship," International Journal of Ethics, VIII 
(October, 1897), p. 22. 
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25 
the century civic aspects were colored by interests that were humanizing; 
and so civic education came to have social Reacts Thus pro- 
grams were planned to develop literacy or competency in both social and 
civic affairs. A person may be said to be competent in social and civic 
matters when he has an active interest in group problems and when he 
desires to improve the status of all mankind. Such a person uses facts 
rather than prejudice, reason rather than tradition, and intelligence 
rather than selfish desires in reaching Fo rialiaualea 

Throughout this study the term "social-civic competency” will be 
used to describe a person who has an abiding interest in and a keen 
understanding of the affairs of men; who voluntarily subjects personal 
interests and needs to those of the group; and who readily serves all 
menkind. 

Trends in Education for Social-Civic Competency 

Harliest development.-- The term “social-civic competency” as 
defined in the foregoing can be made to include practically all that 
is implied in "a full life"; and similarly, the declared purposes of 
education for social-civic competence can be made to include practically 
all that is involved in the purposes of life itself. Therefore, any 
list of objectives for education in general can serve as objectives for 
education in social-civic competency; and any method of procedure de- 


signed to give competence in living richly can be expected to give 


1/"Our Educational Problem," Editorial, The Nation, LXXIX (October, 
1904), p. 311. 


2/Robert W. Frederick and Paul H. Sheats, Citizenship Education through 
the Social Studies, Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1936, p. 14. 
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competence in social-civie affairs. But generalities have too long 
been indulged in; the need is for clarity in purposes, and directness in 
procedure. A review of the literature to ascertain what has been and is 
being done to develop competence in social and civic affairs should not 
be amiss. 

In colonial days the schools taught religion, for their prime pur- 
pose was to train leaders for the conduct of the religious life of the 
colonies. The curriculum of the elementary school was a study of Re- 
ligion, with some attention to the other three R's. By 1800, religion 
as the basic subject had been dropped. Gradually, during the nineteenth 
century, literature, history, and civics were authorized to become essen- 
tial parts of the school's veer 

In 1818, Phillips Exeter Academy offered courses in geography and 
history; and in 1821 the Boston English Classical School did likewise. 
By 1827 Massachusetts had made history a required subject, but how much 
attention in the course was given to civics is unknown. However, we do 
know that in 1796 or 1797 Elhanam Winchester published a civics book 
and that in 1828 another was published by Isaac Jones. In 1861, the 
state of New York is reported to have had 95 per cent of its secondary 
school pupils studying both history and civics. Following the Civil 
War, inereased attention was given to the study of the Constitution, 
due to increased interest in federal ae | 


J/James E. Russell, "The Trend in American Education,” Hducational 
Review, XXXII (June, 1906), pp. 28-41. 


a/R. O. Hughes, "Changing Methods in Civic Education," The Historical 
Approach to Methods of Teaching the Social Studies, Fifth Yearbook, 
National Council for the Social Studies, McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, 1935, pp. 72-86. 
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The elementary school curriculum, as early as 1867, began the use 
of Alden's Citizen's Mammal. This was a catechism which included in- 
formation about the history, nature, framework, and powers of the 
federal government. The method employed by teachers was probably a 
re-citation of memorized answers. The Civil War had stirred interest 
in federal unity; and so, to the actual neglect of local and state 
affairs, children were instructed in the formationof federal government. 
The purposes of this civics instruction were focussed upon amassing 
eet daca: little, if any, attention was given to effecting changes in 
<a 

The influence of McGuffey's Eclectic Readers was definitely felt 
in our growing frontier world. The readers taught honesty by showing 
honesty's reward in material gains; they taught industry in much the 
same way. As for virtue, it was taught to be an attitude both wise and 
prudent because virtue pays dividends. The tangible rewards for honesty, 
industry, charity, thrift, perseverance, and the rest were made allur- 
ing. Social teachings slipped in unnoticed by the child; yet, it was 
believed that they were absorbed by him in his formative mba 

Close of nineteenth century.-- ete ee the educational 


opportunities of the nineteenth century; he defines the aim of education-- 


1/Howard C, Hill, "The New Civies, Its Evaluation and Meaning," Historical 
Outlook, XIV (June, 1923), pp. 223-226. 


2/D. A. Saunders, "McGuffey and His 'Hclectic Readers,'" Public Opinion 
Quarterly, V (December, 1941), pp. 578-589. 


3/John L. Spaulding, "The Development of Educational Ideas in the Nine- 
teenth Century," Educational Review, XXVIII (November, 1904), p. 335. 
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w .. . . frit them to do well, each in his own sphere, the thousand 
things which civil society implies and requires"; he decries the stress 
educational practice places upon the individual's personal success, 
upon his rights rather than his responsibilities, and upon the full 
development of his capacities for his own benefit rather than for the 
body politic. Spaulding urges that instruction provide for the full 
development of each individual for himself and for others. 

This keynote of service to others had been sounded as early as 
1861 by Herbert Spencer, but as late as 1897 had not become too popu- 
lar. St. John criticized the educational program. He complained that 
people lacked spiritual insight tH their relationships one with another 
because pencartae emphasized material gains rather than ethical prin- 
Eee In accord with St. John, Alden insisted that sincere educa- 
tion should plan for the full development of head, heart, and hand; it 
should not continue to give attention to the head pee 

Gradually educational goals included both utility and culture, and 
neither were to be overemphasized. MacKenzie wrote: "The man who aims 
at an all-inelusive culture may easily become so good that he is good 
for nothing, and on the other hand, the man who seeks to fit himself 
for some special function may easily render himself decidedly narrow in 
his range of ps That is to say, the school must train the 


1/Robert P. St. John, “Spiritual Education," Education, XVII (April, 
1897), pp. 449-457. 


2/Jonathan Alden, "Is Modern Education Developing the Intellectual 
Powers to the Neglect of Altruistic Principles?" Education, XVIII 
(February, 1898), pp. 333-337. 


3/3. S. MacKenzie, "The Bearings of Philosophy on Education," Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, VIII (July, 1898), p. 431. 
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27 
individual to be not merely good, but good for something. Then, and 
only then, could both society benefit from the individual's contribu- 
tion, and the individual himself find enduring happiness. 

Some early pertinent reports.-- At the turn of the century educa- 
tional organizations of national scope instituted a practice which has 
become quite common, namely, the making of surveys of existing condi- 
tions. In 1894, the Committee of Ten was created by the National 
Education Association. Among other recommendations the committee sug- 
gested that in the fifth and sixth grades civil government be taught 
by oral lessons and that the work be connected with United States history 
‘and local geography. Since elementary education was not within the scope 
of the committee's purpose, no specific directions were made for the 
teaching of the middle ee a, 

The Committee of Fifteen reporting, in 1895, for the elementary 
schools, concerned itself almost entirely eid the study of history. 
However, it did suggest that some instruction in manners and morals be 
given in a brief series of lessons each year; the aim was to build up 
in the mind of the child what is expected in a polite and "pure society.” 
More specifically, the child should be taught to be regular and punc- 
tual, and to restrain his desires to ae 


3/ 
Shields in describing the development of the social studies refers 


i/Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, American 
Book Company, New York, 1894, pp. 162-249. 


2/Report of Committee of Fifteen in Elementary Education, American Book 
Company, New York, 1895, p. 93. 


3/Albert Shields, "The Social Studies in Development," Teachers College 
Record, XXIII (March, 1922), pp. 126-145. 
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28 
at length to the reports of several committees. He says that the 
Committee of Seven appointed by the American Historical Association, 
in 1899 gave to history a place of first magnitude in the program of 
citizenship education. Lucy M. Salmon, a member of the committee, 


prepared a course for elementary schools: 


Grade 3 Stories from literature and legends 

Grade 4 Biographies of historical characters 
Grade 5 Greek and Roman history to 800 A.D. 

Grade 6 Medieval and modern history. 


In 1905, according to Shields, the Committee of Eight was appointed by 
the same association. Their work was specifically to report on the 


slementary schools. The program proposed was as follows: 


Grade 2 Indian life, holidays 
Grade 3 Heroes of other times, Columbus, Indians 
Grade 4 American explorers, Virginia life, New England 
life, local pioneers, Washington, Franklin 
Grade 5 Colonial heroes, Revolution, Great West, 
Early republic 
Grade 6 European background of American history. 


In defining the aims of history instruction, the committee is quoted: 
We believe that a leading aim in history is to help the 
child appreciate what his fellows are doing. The various fields 
of human activity must be drawn upon for these events--political, 
industrial, social, educational, religious,--and no one of these 
should exclude the others ... . We believe that elementary 
civics should penetrate the entire school life of the child y 
- - « quickening those emotions which influence civic life. 
Shields also summarizes the report of the Committee of Ten made 
to the American Political Scienee Association in 1905. It recommended 
that civies be taught in both elementary and secondary schools. Since 
nine-tenths of the school population did not at that time attend high 


schools, it was urged that civics be emphasized in the granmar grades. 


1/Ibid., p. 186. 
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29 
The influence of the committee's report, Shields suggests, is shown in 
such topics in the elementary curriculum as "The Fireman," "The Police- 
man,” and the like--and in the recommendation that knowledge of civic 
affairs be gained through observation of local A 

Dr. Johnson discusses these comnittee reports and others which 
came in the transition period hoskcen the nineteenth and twentieth 
De ecbhcias He gives 1815 as the beginning of the study of history 
as a separate subject. Among the values claimed for history were moral 
training, training in citizenship, discipline of the memory, love for 
eountry, loyalty to national ideals, reverence for law, respect for 
authority. The Committee of Seven, Johnson credits with recommending 
the development of scientific habits of thought and training in the 
use of books. 

In reviewing the status of history in the elementary school, Dr. 
Johnson says interest became more apparent after 1892. The Committee 
of ae the need for guidance for teachers of gouneer 
children; and so, in addition to suggestions on treatment, a complete 
syllabus was presented. This gave not oe the outline for eight years 
of work but also listed reference materials. 


Johnson predicted the change which did come--the focus of atten- 


tion on "not what in the past is important in explaining the past, but 


1/Ibid., p. 126. 


2/Heury Johnson, Teaching of History in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1915, Ch. V. 


S/ Ted, ; p. 454. 
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30 
VY 
what in the past is important to us." The early part of the twen- 
tieth century witnessed the shift of emphasis from a detailed analysis 
of the Constitution to a study of the citizen and his place in society. 
From this point education began to reflect its present-day social as 
well as civic implications. 
2/ 
One study has vestiges of modernity.-- Thurston reports a survey 


made in 1898. He sent questionnaires to 160 selected schools asking 
for such data as (1) evidence that civic knowledge results in better 
citizenship; (2) evidence that school discipline trains for democratic 
citizenship; (3) evidence that pupils take a conscious part in the 
civic life of their community. The returns gave some interesting facts 
and employed phrases that appear in current literature on this subject 
of citizenship--phrases such as--right habits, personal responsibility, 
self-respect, respect and obedience to law; self-government; respect 
for the rights of others, The investigation concludes, "There is little 
evidence that the training given trains for democracy rather than autoe- 
racy ... . Comparatively little connection between school life and 


f 
Ry, 
comnunity life as a whole was revealed." 


The first decade of the twentieth century.--One agency, other than 


the school, which promised social-civic education at the turn of the 


4/ 


century was the Juvenile City League. Langdon described the League 
T/Tbid., p. 160. 


2/Henry W. Thurston, "An Inquiry Related to Training for Citizenship in 
the Public Schools," The School Review, VI (October, 1898), pp. 577-597. 


3/Ibid., pp. 596-597. 


4/Willian Chauncey Langdon, “Ideas for Civic Education from the Juvenile 
City League,” The Chautauquan, XLIII (June, 1906), pp. 370-374. 
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Sl 
as a practical plan for training boys in good civic habits by getting 
them to help in the city's government. He illustrates his point with 
an account of how the League promoted city-wide sanitation. 

The school was frequently criticized in the public press. An 
editorial in Gunton's Magazine denounced cramming information; begged 
for emphasis upon “character rather than ingenuity and accomplishments"; 
and urged that education give to society individuals "well balanced 
physically, esthetically, morally, and spiritually as well as intel- 
feanatvas. i Another pees Ban caus that the elementary school 
awaken and feed interests that are both “humanizing and civic” and that 
it begin to concern itself with the essentials of citizenship--"charac- 
ter, honesty, loyalty, reverence, service, self-respect, self-control, 
idealdsm ....*" 

In reviewing the methods and underlying principles of education, 
Hadley criticized the emphasis on the rights of the individual and upon 
his personal success. Since "the public pays for the education of its 
youth, then attention should be given to the needs and interests of the 
public and youth should be cognizant of its responsibilities to the 
body site. This awakening of interest in the common welfare was 
also urged by aren He believed pupils should have personal contact 


1/*For Character, Not Cleverness," Editorial, Gunton's Magazine, XVIII 
(March, 1900), p. 246. 


2/Ibia. 


3/"Our Educational Problem," Editorial, The Nation, LXXIX (October 20, 
1904)... p. Sil. 


4/arthur T. Hadley, "Educational Methods and Principles of the Nineteenth 
Century," Educational Review, XXVIII (November, 1904), pp. 325-334. 


5/W. H. Heck, "Citizenship in Southern Education," The School Review, 
XII (December, 1904), pp. 810-819. 
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with civic life, and should in this way become aware of their social 
V 

and civie responsibilities. Woolston defined the aims of our educa- 
tional system: (1) to train up a race of vigorous men and women; (2) to 
instruct them how to use the forces of nature; and (3) to teach them how 
to conduct themselves toward their fellows. He maintained the last of 
these--the social phase--has not been accorded the systematic attention 
it merits and urged a program for the development of “civic righteous- 
ness." 

That these criticisms bore some fruit is revealed in the litera- 
ture. It was written of one elementary school: 

Even the baby room has civics ... . the civil government 
hour, a busy work session, ... . is given daily to a study of 

the child's immediate environment. He learns his dependency 

upon city, state, and nation for safety, comfort, health, 

pleasure and education... . Newspapers, city and government 

reports, home interviews, talks by officials and experts, cor- 

respondence, personally conducted visits, and original experi- 
ments and observations provide endless material."& 
This was applied civics in 1905! Here were signs that the elementary 
school was becoming a place where the "elements of the life of man and 
of the laws of nature" and “the elementary forms of social organization 
3/ 
and social service" were being taught. 

The need for active participation in public service as part of the 
educational program for citizenship became increasingly apparent. know- 
ledge of fundamental principles was not enough; application of abstract 
1/Woolston, op. cit. 


2/E. G. Routzahn, “What Is Junior Civics?" The Chautauquan, XXXVII 
(August, 1903), p. 515. 


3/Walter L. Hewey, "How the American Boy Is Educated," The Chautauquan, 
XL (February, 1905), p. 562. } 
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sore) 
knowledge to conerete cases must be evidenced in voluntary action when 
the need ee As early as this, there was demand for the "forma- 
tion of ethical and social attitudes within the pupil, rather than mere 
instruction in certain subject ane 

The second decade.-- The trend to include the social phases of 
civic education in the school's program continued. The aim to make : 
good scholars was giving place to the making of good citizens. a 
urged that pupils be taught so as "to inspire them with greater regard 
for the common welfare and with greater respect for right and justice." 
He recognized the need for training in “common honesty, truthfulness, 
recognition of the rights of others, performance of an obligation as 
members of society, and obedience to law." 

Method as well as content was criticized by Lewis, who held that 
the course of study should offer content along social, political, his- 
torical, and economic lines, and should employ a method to guide pupils 
in the handling of community problems in terms of community welfare. 
Lewis also condemned the administration and discipline of American 
schools because they followed the despotic order of Europe and there- 
fore failed to give practice in the democratic way of ae 


1/Nicholas Murray Butler, "The Call to Citizenship," Journal of Hduca- 
tion, LXX (July 15, 1909), pp. 62-64. 


2/l\ichael Me Davis, Jr., “Better Civic Teaching," Journal of Education, 
LxXXI (April 17, 1910), pp. 376-377. 


3/Robert Luce, "Training for Citizenship,” Journal of Hducation, LXXII 
(December 15, 1910), pp. 598-599. . 


4/William D. Lewis, “The School and the Citizen," Journal of Education, 
LXXVIII (November 13, 1915), pp. 483-484. 
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V 

In much the same vein Skinner stated that the development of a 
civic conscience, based upon the ability to think and act socially, is 
an art. Emphasis should not be upon the science of government but upon 
ereation of a sense of community obligation and a desire to give social 
and civic service. 

One very definite attempt to direct education toward the develop- 
ment of social-civic competency was Bulletin 17 of the United States 
Bureau of Ae, Here was outlined a correlated course with three 
parallel headings--civies, geography, and history. This publication was 
followed by Bulletin 25, an attempt of the Committee in Social Studies 


appointed by the National Kducation Association to interpret Dewey's 


suggestion that education for citizenship should emphasize not machinery 


a 


3/ 
of government but community welfare. The stated aims of the course 


were: (1) to see the importance and significance of the elements of 
social welfare; (2) to know social agencies, both governmental and 
private; (5) to recognize civic obligations, present and future; and 
(4) to respond to them by appropriate action. 

A committee appointed by the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, with Dr. J. Lynn Barnard as Chaiman, popularized the term, 


4/ 


"Community Civics." Their report as summarized by Haines, recommended 


1/Skinner, op. cit. 


2/Civie Education in Grades 1-8, United States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 17, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1915. 


3/The Teaching of Community Civies, United States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 23, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1915. 


4/Charles Grove Haines, “Recent Progress in Civic Education," National 
Municipal Review, II (October, 1916), pp. 6935-697. 
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55 
the use of Bulletin 25 described above. It urged enphasis on social 
institutions--family, school, and community. It suggested a study of 
community planning for protection of life and property, for recreation, 
and for civic beauty. 

Writers reflected the work of these committees, Fitzpatrick com- 
plained of emphasis upon state and national government in many courses 
in civic education. He said such instruction should aim to make useful 
citizens and suggested that training include development of apprecia- 
tion for the achievements of city government and of an attitude of 
concern for the general Be ne, Thorndike discussed ways and means 
for developing those “active virtues" which neglect self-interest and 
promote the common bles 

Reisner follows Thorndike's thinking in his discussion of training 
for civic efficiency. He offers two objectives: (1) to give experience 
adequate for active and intelligent performance of the specific duties 
of citizenship, such as making a community sanitary, efficient, and 


attractive; (2) to give knowledge and appreciation of the fundemental 


laws of our land, so as to develop those social activities waich will 


%] 


3/ 
assure active participation in social-civie affairs. In a companion 


article, Russell carries these objectives a step further. He writes 


of self-discipline which will show itself not only in action upon 


1/Edward Fitzpatrick, "What Is Civic Education?" National Municipal 
Review, V (April, 1916), pp. 278-282. 


2/Edward L. Thorndike, "Education for Initiative and Originality," 
Teachers College Record, XVII (May, 1916), pp. 405-416. 


3/Zdward H. Reisner, "Civic Efficiency and Elementary Studies," 
Teachers College Record, XIX (May, 1918), pp. 259-268. 
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06 
things worth knowing but upon things worth doing. He defines the new 
education as a training for citizenship in a society which is pledged 
to maintain justice for oa 

Snedden in his discussion of the education for citizenship sets 
down two aims, the first of which is quite within the scope of the 
elementary school--so to develop appreciations, habits, insights, and 
ideals that to an optimum degree the individual will be an acceptable 
member of the several social groups in which he holds Rta atlese 
In agreement with Snedden, is Kilpatrick's plan for young children. 

He enlarges civic education to include those social ideals and skills 
absolutely necessary in order to live unselfishly and helpfully in our 
society. He enumerates these skills to ineclude--cooperation, mutual 
helpfulness, fair play, unselfishness, truthfulmess, self-reliance, 
sense of responsibility, and the Lek, 

Post World War period.-- The "civies" of the nineteenth century 
had changed in purpose and content several times, and had come at the 
close of World War I to have both social and civic implications. eae 
in discussing the "New Civics" reminds the reader that pupils are not 
“to become future citizens, but they are citizens here and now"; that 


citizenship is “synonymous not with suffrage but with membership"; and 


1/James Harl Russell, "Education for Democracy," Teachers College 
Record, XIX (May, 1918), pp. 219-228. 


2/David Snedden, "Some New Problems in Education for Citizenship," 
The International Journal of Ethics, XXX (October, 1919), pp. 1-15. 


3/Willian H. Kilpatrick, "The Theories Underlying the Experiment,” 
Teachers College Record, XX (March, 1919), p. 99. 


4/Hill, op. cit. 


37 
that membership implies “no man liveth to himself alone but is inter- 
dependent in his relations to other men." He concludes, “the advocates 
of the new civics endeavor to furnish the infomation and training which 
will function in behavior, the goal of all true education in citizen- 
ship." 

This same emphasis in purpose is made by Earl C. Marshall in his 
report to the National Council of the Social Studies in 1922 and which 
is quoted by Shields: "To give our youth an awareness of what it means 
to live together in organized society, an appreciation of how we do 
live together and an understanding of the conditions precedent to liv- 
ing together er At this point, the term civics had taken on 
several connotations--economic civics, vocational civics, social civics, 
citizenship, and civic ideals. In the intermediate grades the subject 
was canbined with history, taught incidentally, or not treated at an 

Now came a period of extensive experimentation in new courses of 
study in answer to the demand that the schools educate for social-civic 
competency. It was in 1925 that the American Historical Association 
attempted to describe the situation, but the report made little or no 
contribution to the elementary school debates In 1926 the associa- 
tion appointed a commission, with Professor A. C. Krey as chairman, 
to make a more complete investigation of the status quo. Parts of the 


1/Shields, op. ecit., p. 154. 


2/Hdgar Bruce Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies, 2nd Hdition, D. ¢. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1942, p. 185. 


3/Hdgar Dawson, “The History Inquiry; Report of the Director,” Histori- 
cal Outlook, XV (June, 1924), pp. 239-272. 
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58 
report, which have been variously received, are reviewed in some detail 
in succeeding chapters of this present study. Sufficient to say here, 
the greatest criticism came because the commission failed to present a 
clearly defined progran. 

The Board of Regents of New York in 1935 authorized an inquiry into 
the cost and character of education in that state. The report on the 
status of civic education was made by Howard Z. Wilson and gives an 
ae of the development of civic competence as found in pupils of 
the secondary schools of New York State. Wilson emphasizes the con- 
tribution of the social studies to social efficiency; he insists that 
deficiencies in society are the direct responsibility of the social- 
civie educational program of the Be a 

Yarros recognizes this deficiency on which Wilson reports; he 
attributes the cause of the deficiency to the dullness of civic text- 
books. Their uninteresting and perfunctory contents failed to stimu- 
late on the part of the pupil any desire for active service in the conm- 
munities in which they es However, Sister Joseph Marie maintains 
the cause for deficiency lies rather with method. She believes the 
attainment of social-civic competence is dependent upon school prac- 


tices which are definitely directed toward the development of realibility, 


cooperation, tolerance, honesty, social justice, and the other social 


1/Howard E. Wilson, Education for Citizenship, The Regents' Inquiry, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938, pp. 6-7. 


2/V. S. Yarros, "Civie Education--A Chance for Publishers," School and 
Society, XL (October 29, 1938), pp. 561-562. 
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Y 
virtues. 

Snedden describes the present social studies program as a broad 
and attractive highway to a rich and varied cultural education. How- 
ever, he criticizes its emphasis upon appreciations rather than upon 
performance; he begs curriculum builders to recognize the need for 
practice in performance if youth is to Bn willingly constructive 
service to our democratic way of ee Hughes agrees with Snedden 
in this insistence that citizenship becomes real only through actual 
practice of those “citizenship arts" understandable and important to 

3/ 
children, 

Attacking the problem from a somewhat different viewpoint, Watkins 
urges the school to develop social intelligence. He believes that 
emotions rather than reason tend to influence the attitudes of men in 
solving the problems which come from their living together. Hence the 
development of social intelligence becomes the primary duty of social 
study instruction, a social intelligence which reflects an enlightened 
and informed public opinion, which is free from hatreds rooted in racial 
or ereedal differences, and which is capable of working upon contemporary 
problems objectively. Here then is the school's task--to develop active, 
enlightened, social Be 


1/Sister Joseph Marie, "Teaching for Social #fficiency," The Social 
Studies, XXIX (December, 1938), pp. 353-356. 


2/David S. Snedden, "Open Roads and Blind Alleys in the Social Studies," 
School and Society, XLVIII (September 10, 1938), pp. 323-327. 


3/Hilda W. Hughes, "Learning Citizenship in a Community," Educational 
Method, XVIII (November, 1938), pp. 49-53. 


4/Gordon D. Watkins, "Social Intelligence and the Approach to Social and 
Economic Realities," School and Society, XLIX (May 15, 1959), pp. 591-598. 
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Quigley analyzes both social and civic virtue. He defines social 
=ess as man's habit to respond in social contacts according to divine 
law; and civic virtue is nothing more than a part of social virtue. 

The objectives of our school program should not be to educate for citi- 

zenship, or for democracy, or even for civic virtue; rather should it 

aim to develop a godlike love for right order and the willingness to 
LY 

work to maintain it. 

Recently, one of the most active contributors to the literature 
has been the Educational Policies Commission, appointed in 1956 by the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators. Its prime purpose was the improvement of education for 
democratic citizenship. One of its newest publications, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy, describes practices in the field of civic education 
as observed in ninety American secondary schools and pronounces the 
basic problem confronting education to be that of modifying human be- 
havior to meet the needs of our democratic way of life simply and com- 

2/ 
pletely. 
Summary of Chapter 

Clarification of terms.-- This chapter has reviewed the literature 
in order to clarify the terms to be used in this study and to trace the 


development of educational procedures for training in social-civic 


t/E. J. Quigley, “Catholic Concepts and Attitudes in Training for Civic 
Virtue," Catholic Education Review, XXXVIII (February, 1940), pp. 65-82. 


2/Learning the Ways of Democracy, A Case Book of Civic Education, Hduca- 
tional Policies Commission, National Education Association, Washington, 
1940 e 
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competency. For this present investigation the following definitions 


have been set. 


1. 


Citizen refers to a person holding membership in a group, 
whether that group be social, political, or economic. 
Citizenship signifies the right of a citizen to share in 

the group's common control and implies the responsibility 

to give full measure of personal service. 

The good citizen consistently regulates his own life with 
due consideration of and intelligent contribution to the 
general welfare. 

Citizenship has both social and civic phases; and an educa- 
tional program for citizenship must recognize the need for 
balance between personal freedom and the welfare of society. 
Social-civic competency bespeaks an abiding interest in and 
a keen understanding of the affairs of men, personal desires 
subordinated to those of the group, and willingness to serve 


all mankind. 


Trends in education for social-civic competency.-- The following 


statements give briefly those practices aimed toward the development 


of social-civic competence which have been reported in this sampling 


of the literature: 


1. 


a. 


In colonial days religion and the three R's formed the 
elementary school curriculum. 
By 1800 the religious emphasis began to lessen; by 1825 


history and geography were in favor; and by 1860 civics 
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42 
was also a part of the curriculum. 

o. The Civil War stimulated interest in federal unity and the 
operation of federal government. 

4. Economic changes emphasized competition as an active force, 
and personal success became a strong motive both in the life 
of the school and of society. 

5S. At the close of the century, culture, as well as utility, 
was given consideration by those planning the educational 
program. This strengthened the place of history and civics. 

6. Committees were appointed by national groups to evaluate 
the status of history and civic instruction. Social impli- 
cations of citizenship were recognized and a shift in empha- 
sis was made from study of the Constitution to the develop- 
ment of the citizen. 

7. Gradually there came a determination to seek out the needs 
of the community and to define the duties of the citizen to 
meet those needs. Here was the keynote of service in group 
relationships. 

8. The trend at the present is to devise ways and means for 
guiding pupils to function effectively in society; that is, 
to develop competency in the conduct of their social and 
civic affairs. 

The next step.-- This sampling of the literature has made possible 

the definition of the term “social-civie competency." It has also 


provoked the questions: Have we attained a degree of competence in 


Vv 








43 
the conduct of our social-civie affairs? If not, what is the school 
doing to clarify its objectives? What is it doing to redirect its 
instruction toward these goals? What is the school doing to increase 


social-civic competence of young citizens? 








CHAPTER III 


OBJECTIVES OF SOCIAL-CIVIC EDUCATION 


This investigation was undertaken to discover what could be done 
to construct a program whereby social-civic competency could be strength- 
ened through the study of middle grade history. Before actual construc- 
tion of the program was begun, the literature was examined (1) to clarify 
the definition of the term "social-civie competency" and (2) to describe 
the trends in social-civic education through the years. A report of 
this investigation is made in Chapter II. In the present chapter, the 
literature is further examined (1) to determine how adequately the 
school is meeting the challenge that it develop social-civic competency 
and (2) to clarify the objectives of its program in preparing for effec- 
tive citizenship. 

Shortages in Social-Civic Competence 

Signs of shortages.-- Peters discusses the problem of training for 
citizenship, past and present, in his first a a8 gel He traces democ- 
racy as a form of government down through the ages and shows how as 
"popular control of affairs of state has increased," so also has govern- 
mental control become "“bafflingly complicated." He points out the time 
and thought required of the voter to manage well so complex a society 


1/Charles C. Peters, Objectives and Procedures in Civic Education, 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 19350, p. 5. 
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45 
and proves by several illustrations that the voting citizen is failing 
to meet the challenge. Peters criticizes our “undemocratic antipathies" 
as reflected in race and class prejudice; he refers to studies which 
emphasize the inequalities in educational opportunity and those due to 
wealth; he admits that the democratic way is an inefficient process and 
raises the question: Can education be made adequate to the task of 
training for effective living in our democratic a ae 

The inquiry made at the direction of the New York Regents has 
been reported by both Spaulding and Wilson. Spaulding reviews secondary 
education in the state of New York and its effect on social competence. 
He finds pupils leaving school are seriously deficient in those facts 
which should concern citizens. He says they know little of economic 
issues, less of political problems, and least of all do they understand 
secial needs. Most of these leaving pupils evidence no active interest 
in the common welfare and do practically nothing to prepare themselves 
to make constructive contribution to civic nes. Wilson discusses 
the status of civic competence. In 1924, 57 per cent of the voters in 
New York State actually cast ballots; in 1952, 80 per cent went to the 
polls. Recognizing this seeming increase of interest in civic affairs, 
the report deplores the fact that pupils in this sampling are so ignorant 
about their own communities. The investigation found little connection 
between social studies learning and the social ners 


T/aaad. , Pp. 7-16. 


2/Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life, The Regents' Inquiry, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938, Ch. II. 


3/Wilson, Howard E., Education for Citizenship, The Regents' Inquiry, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938, Ch. II. 
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Y/ 
Hunt in reviewing Wilson's report concludes that the state of 


New York is giving inadequate instruction in citizenship to its 2,250,000 
children; and he predicts that were similar inquiries made thrmughout 

the Union, no state would be found to train much better for social-civic 
responsibilities. iene es reviews Wilson's report of this attempt 
to measure the "social conscience" of pupils about to leave school. He 
seleets this significant quotation from the report: "The boys and girls 
who are on the point of leaving school, whatever they may think about 
the desirability of certain kinds of action, are reluctant to assume 
responsibility for civic cooperation, or to commit themselves to action 


3/ 
which will involve personal effort or sacrifice." Neulon concludes 


that education has failed to promote the development of personality and 


that it can no longer neglect to develop a willingness to place service 
4/ 
to the group above personal gain. 
3/ 
Gregg analyzes the status of both civic competence and occupa- 


tional adjustment as made by secondary school pupils. He declares that 


a large percentage of pupils lack competence in civie matters and gives 


2 


&/ 
several studies to support his statement. Frederick and Sheats make 


1/Erling M. Hunt, “Social Studies in New York," Social Education, III 
(March, 1939), pp. 149-151. 


2/Leon N. Neulon, "Developing Social Personalities,” Nation's Schools, 
XXIV (October, 1939), pp. 53-54. 


S/iWid., De 54. 
4/Tsia.', py.’ 54. 


5/Russell T. Gregg, “Civic Competence and Occupational Adjustment in 
Secondary Schools," The School Review, XLIX (May, 1941), pp. 337-348. 


6/Robert W. Hrederick and Paul H. Sheats, Citizenship Education Through 
the Social Studies, Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1936, p. 3. 
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47 
a similar indictment against the ability of pupils to meet their civic 
obligations with competence. They refer to a questionnaire submitted 
to 5,000 New England high school seniors and quote from the study to 
show that the schools have failed miserably to fulfill the responsibili- 
ty placed upon them by the Founding Fathers. 

Reasons for the shortages.-- The questions which naturally arise 
are; "What are the reasons for these shortages? Why are schools fail- 
ing to send into society pupils able and willing to deal vigorously with 
social and civic matters?" That the deficiency is no new problem is 
suggested by see an article which appeared in 1900. He describes 
the civie ills which afflict the city of New York and assigns their 
cause to the indifference and selfishness of citizens. He believes 
that knowledge of the city's noble and romantic history might do much 
to correct the condition. Writing nearly forty years later, Field 
strikes at this same passive indifference and the great need for know- 
ledge. However, the stress is upon knowledge of current happenings and 
problems. He illustrates his accusation with the statement that few 
people realize that society is paying daily as much as five million dol- 
lars for the care of Oa is aie 

Hunt reviews the report prepared for President Roosevelt's Advisory 


Committee on Education. He selects this pertinent quotation: 


The lack of interest in, and information regarding civic 
affairs on the part of a large portion of the people constitutes 


1/Charles B. Todd, “The City History Clubs of New York," Gunton's 
Magazine, XVIII (May, 1900), pp. 444-450. 


2/Harold Fields, "Citizenship Conscious," Education, LVIII (September, 
1937), pp. 13-17. 
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48 
a real danger to efficient self-government. Rarely does even 
one-half of the enfranchised voters exercise the right of 
suffrage. No greater contribution can be made to society by 
the schools than the inculeation of civic interest and civic 
information in all who come under their influence. To do less 
would be to fail the fundamental purpose for which the schools 
were established."1 
Malon likewise decries the fact that a large number of our citizens do 
not actively participate in their government and he holds lack of 
interest to be one cause for this indifference. Of the three million 
new voters who are eligible to cast their first ballot at an election, 
not more than 55 per cent go to the polls. Malon believes intelligent 
interest is needed and he insists that if the schools developed such 
interest young men and women would go to the polls when they become 


2/ 


eligible to vote. 
Implications in these shortages.-- From this sampling of the 
literature it may be concluded that indifference, lack of interest, 
and lack of knowledge, are reasons for the existing shortages in social- 
civic competence. The school's task is a tremendous one--namely, to 
tear down passive disinterest in things civic and to awaken an active 
desire to study civic problems and to participate in their solution. 
Neulon suggests the need is for the school to give attention to 
both the attitudes and the manner in which pupils approach their 
eter Iudeman insists the need is not: for new goals, but rather 


1/Erling M. Hunt, "The Continuing Challenge," Social Education, III 
(October, 1939), p. 450. 


2/C. T. Malon, "Democracy in the Making," Social Studies, Xxx (Decem- 
ber, 1959), pp. 355-358. 


3/Neulon, op. cit., p. 4. 
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for a re-emphasis of those already set. In the fields of health and 
vocational education great strides have been made; an equally vigorous 
attack on a twelve-year program in civie education would no doubt wit- 
ness far-reaching ee 

2/ 

Snedden describes the seven-sided role for which the adult is 
trained by the school. He expresses concern about the civie side, so 
sadly neglected and so difficult to learn; he suggests that the success 
of school instruction in our culture patterns warrants a new emphasis-- 
the development of performance powers, practicable and desirable for 
active citizenship in our democracy. Here again is urged upon the 
school the training of its pupils for constructive participation in 
civie affairs. 

One specific way to insure worthy civic action is suggested by 
ees He says pupils must be trained to discriminate between fact 
and fiction, between vague opinion and opinion founded on fact. This 
implies the need for ability to locate information and to interpret 
it intelligently. Thus the school's social-civic program must assume 
responsibility for instruction in the art of reading, the art by which 
social-civiec action can be guided down through the years. 

Wrightstone and a ee the responsibility of the schools 


i/Walter W. Ludeman, "A Twelve-Year Plan for Education," Education, XIX 
(October, 1938), pp. 72-73. 


2/David S. Snedden, *Open Roads and Blind Alleys in the Social Studies,” 
School and Society, XLVIII (September, 1938), pp. 325-327. 


3/N. Stewart, “Government Documents Come of Age," Social Studies, XxX 
(March, 1939), pp. 125-128. 


4/J. Wayne Wrightstone and Doak S. Campbell, Social Studies and the 
American Way of Life, Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1942, pp. 
19-20. 
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50 
in providing experiences in the acquisition “of those meanings, faiths, 
habits and attitudes inherent in our democratic way of life." They 
believe we should “train citizens who are able, individually and col- 
lectively, to examine facts intelligently, and to pass sound judgment 
on them." This implies the need for reading power emphasized by 
Stewart, and the need, also, for training in critical thought. To 
these two requisites for an adequate school program, Wrightstone adds 
the need for civic attitudes. To quote: *... . If the school is 
to be a progressive and constructive force in developing a dynamic 
citizenship, then the teachers must be concerned with the mainsprings 
of citizenship; namely, civic wrobdaasnue 

To overcome these shortages in social-civic competency, Frederick 
and Sheats urge the development of a growing concern for the welfare 
of all men. They believe this "can readily be obtained by the successive 
extension of interest to specific and constantly widening groups of per- 
sons until a congruity of interest between the individual and society 
is eipotiaacyt Gregg, in his summary of the shortages existing in our 
social and civic life, assigns to the school as its major task the 
development of competency. This can be done through experiences which 
give pupils opportunity to acquire those knowledges, interests, atti- 
tudes, and skills which will prompt effective participation in community 
life. The need, Gregg states, is for "a definite attack on civic com- 
petence ... . the development of democratic attitudes and sity een uae 


1/J. Wayne Wrightstone, "Civic Beliefs and Correlated Intellectual and 
Social Factors," School Review, XLII (January, 1939), p. 37. 


2/Frederick and Sheats, op. cit., p. 45. 
3/Gregg, op. cit., p. 340. 
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Trends in the Changing Objectives 
for Social-Civic Education 

Purpose of this section.-- The literature offers many and devious 
statements both of educational goals in general and of social-civic 
goals in particular. The purpose of this section is not to collect and 
evaluate these statements but rather is it to outline the trends in 
setting the goals for social-civic education. Finally, it should be 
possible to arrive at a choice of objectives appropriate for the pro- 
gram in middle grade history which is the ultimate purpose of this 
present study. 

Terms defined.-- The terms “"objective,”* "aim," and "goal" are 
variously defined by educators; some implications are assigned to one 
term that are not attributed to another. However, in this review of 
the literature any of the three terms is used to refer to "a set of 
purposes" or “a list of ends to be attained.” 

According to ee educational objective must have the ap- 
proval of society and of school authorities; its achievement must be 
possible through school instruction; and, finally, its attainment must 
be within the reach of pupils for wham the goal has been set. The 
society and school together should determine what is desirable to 
teach; society decides “the what* and the school determines “what can." 
Henee an educational objective is one which has been selected from the 
mass of social objectives and which is believed by the school to be 


attainable. Since the school uses public funds, its objectives should 


1/Bdgar Bruce Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies, 2nd Edition, D. Cc. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1942, pp. 78-80. 
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52 
be directed toward the larger social good. In general agreement with 
Wesley, pasar more specifie in his definition of an educational 
objective. He says that it is the knowledge or ability acquired by a 
pupil as the result of a given amount of learning. 

In discussing the meaning of “social-civic objective,” gait 
states that it gives direction and significance to a larger and more 
general educational goal; it refers to the attainment set by society 
as its goal in some matter concerned with the management of its affairs. 
However, objectives in social and civic areas can never be defined with 
finality, simply because society is by its very nature dynamic and can- 
not therefore have fixed objectives. 

There is such diversity in the form in which objectives are pre- 
sented that their organization and classification are difficult. Some 
authorities separate objectives into two categories--general and specific; 
those listed as “general” in one place may be listed as “specific"™ else- 
where. The term “ultimate” is eguplea with "inmediate"; "remote" is 
used with "present." Objectives are sometimes referred to as"standards 
of attainment” and are frequently classified under such headings as 
"knowledges," "understandings," "abilities," “skills,” "attitudes," 
"appreciations," “ideals,” and “interests.” Confusion is further 
evidenced in that the same objective may be classified in any one of 
several ee 


1/Henry Harap, “The Objectives of the Social Studies in the Hlementary 
Grades," Journal of Educational Method, III (October, 1926), pp. 55-60. 


2/iesley, op. €it.,; BD. 80. 


3/Instruction in the Social Studies, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph 
No, 21, United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, p. 8. 
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Earlier trends in setting objectives.-- In setting forth their 
educational objectives, the ancient Athenians emphasized two goals-- 
the development of civic responsibility, and the cultivation of aesthetic 
sensitivity. In the first American schools, these educational aims were 
not paramount; instead the most emphatic objective was the acquisition 
of that knowledge needed for college entrance. Then came the change 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy; the resulting chaos in 
American life made it imperative to adapt the educational program to 
the complexity of our evolving culture. Hence school authorities found 
it necessary to restate their purposes and to revise their methods and 
materials by which it was intended to attain these newer purposes. 

In its organization, each division of the American Jéhad system 
was established separately--college, elementary, secondary. The under- 
lying purposes of each division differed for years. In fact, aims were 
not unified much before 1918. At that time a committee, appointed by 
the National Education Association, evolved the “Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples." These principles have served as thegbasic foundation of the 
school program. They are (1) sound health knowledge and habits; (2) 
command of fundamental processes; (3) worthy home membership; (4) edu- 
cation for vocation; (5) education for good citizenship; (6) worthy use 
of leisure; and (7) ethical Eh 


2/ 
Beck's study of the period from 1909 to 1929 traces clearly the 


1/Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, National Education Associ- 
ation, Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, United States Bureau of Education, Wash- 


ington, p. 9. 


2/Herbert P. Beck, "Changing Aims and Values of Teaching the Social 
Studies," Historical Outlook, XXI (December, 1930), pp. 359-365. 
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54 
changing aims of social studies instruction. He reviewed seventy-six 
articles which had appeared in either the History Teachers' Magazine 
or the Historical Outlook for the twenty-year period. From his analysis 
Beck coneludes that there is a definite trend toward practicability. 
Emphasis was at first on teaching of facts to be memorized; then on re- 
creating the past and the establishment of cultural values; and finally 
on the development of acceptable habits and attitudes. 

Standards for evaluating civic education were set by a He 
states in order to be effective the program should (1) ereate interest 
in ecivie affairs; (2) encourage participation in civie life; (3) stim- 
late cooperative activity in community planning; and (4) cultivate judg- 
ment and initiative in civic situations. That is to say, the study of 
civics, when rightly planned and taught, should assure a community that 
its citizens will willingly cooperate for the general welfare. 

An interesting study by Upton and ee ee to establish 
standards for those habits and attitudes deemed desirable for good 
citizenship at the elementary school level. A chart of basic qualities 
was built from an analysis of children's conduct and these items were 
rated by seventy-four judges. The list includes such qualities as 
health, truth, cooperation, consideration, responsibility, and initia- 
tive. The authors believe real character growth is dependent upon the 


child's willingness to build those habits and attitudes which he sees 


will promote the common good. 


1/arthur W. Dunn, “By What Standards Shall We Judge the Value of Civic 
Education?" Journal of Education, LXxXX (July 16, 1914), pp. 76-77. 


2/Siegfrid M. Upton and Clara F. Chassell, "A Scale for Measuring the 
Importance of Habits of Good Citizenship," Teachers wo ttece Record, 
Xx (January, 1919), pp. 35-65. 
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LY 

Snedden gives two principal aims if education for citizenship is 
to be purposeful--the development of appreciation, habits, insights and 
ideas necessary for well-adjusted membership in various social groups 
and the recognition of responsibility involved in the selection and 
appointment of public servants to office. The implications in these 
two aims are several: (1) the individual must himself be a cooperative 
member in every group in which he holds membership; (2) he must under- 
stand the work to be done; (3) he must choose wisely men to represent 
him in doing some of the work; (4) and he must be able even to supervise 
them in their activities for the group. 

Moore places similar emphasis upon the need for training to choose 
leaders wisely. She says pupils should not only know the habits and 
attitudes desirable for satisfactory group life; they should also appre- 
ciate that they themselves are responsible for the laws and for the 
selections of those who are to execute them. In fact by their own acts 
citizens are responsible for the world in which we vives! Hence, it 
becomes increasingly necessary in our denocratic land that our young 
citizens understand the social problems of our complex culture and that 
they develop the social intelligence essential to their wise solution. 
The so-called “social mind" is the sum total of the social intelligence 
of individuals nicely coordinated; and upon the social mind the success 


of a democratic society depends. Therefore the school must assume the 


i/David S. Snedden, “Some New Problems in Education for Citizenship,” 
International Journal of Ethics, XXX (October, 1919), pp. 1-15. 


2/Texa L. Moore, "The Teaching of Citizenship in the Grades,” Teachers 
College Record, XXII (larch, 1921), pp. 248-253. 
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56 
responsibility to train pupils in the direction of society for the com- 
mon good. 

2/ 

Cubberley discusses this problem of training for citizenship. He 
says it is a matter of building certain desirable habits and attitudes 
such as rational self-control, able self-direction, loyalties founded 
upon intelligent understanding, and fidelity to the right. He reiterates 
Hlwood's belief that individual power will mean group power, for as a 
nation is the sum of its individuals, so a national attitude is the sum 
of the attitudes of individuals. The school must look first to the 
development of the habits and attitudes of individuals; then it may 
rest assured those of the group will meet satisfactorily the needs of 
its democratic life. ae presenting his viewpoint agrees with 
Cubberley and sets these objectives for civic education--to develop 
pride in keeping the mind open; to develop a willingness to investigate; 
to know how to collect evidence and how to weigh and judge it; to stim- 
late curiosity and a questioning interest; and to encourage rational 
thought and behavior. 

4/ 
Fancler and Crawford trace the statement of objectives as made by 


experts in the field of social-civic education. The authors quote 


i/Charles H. Elwood, “The Hducative Nature of the Social Process," 
Teachers College Record, XXII (May, 1921), pp. 286-233. 


2/Ellwood P. Cubberley, "Some Larger Aspects of the Problems of Citizen- 


ship Training," Teachers College Record, XXIII (February, 1922), pp. 
101-108. 


B/ ie Montgomery Gambriel, "Nationalism and Civic Education," Teachers 
College Record, XVIII (February, 1922), pp. 109-120. 


4/D. G, Fancler and Claude C. Crawford, Teaching the Social Studies, 
University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 1932, Ch. II, 
pp ° o7- 78. 
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57 
several--Hill emphasizes social attitudes and behavior, and the under- 
standing of our social enviromment and its problems. Rugg lists know- 
ledges, citizenship training, use of books, inculcation of patriotism, 
and the like. Uhl, among other goals, includes understanding of society, 
-open-mindedness, and desire to contribute to the common good. Clogston 
gives four aims, one of which is the development of pupil consciousness 
of his communitys membership in a world community. The authors made an 
examination of twelve courses of study to find the emphasis in objec- 
tives; the goal most frequently stated is the development of responsi- 
bility for the common welfare through the study of modern problems and 
by willing participation in their solution. These authors point out 
that the literature presents a wide range of objectives, but that the 
stress is upon training those skills required for social cooperation 
and upon the development of those attitudes which will express themselves 
in action for the welfare of the group. 

The course of study published by the Board of Education in Dayton, 
Ohio quotes the aims set forth by the National Council of Teachers of 
the Social Studies: (1) to arouse right civic attitudes and ideals; 
and (2) to develop right standards of civic intelligence. These two aims 
are amplified and the objectives are set for this course. Its main pur- 
pose is for pupils to know their neighbors better by studying their tra- 
ditions, understanding their customs, and appreciating their strengths 
and weaknesses. In this way pupils may be expected to willingly assume 


1/ 
their responsibilities as neighbors. 


“aU cathe Catto sa 2 A P 
i/The Social Studies for Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII, Curriculum Bulle- 
tin, No. 5, Board of Education, City of Dayton, Ohio, 1927. 
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Y 

In Mahan's study he analyzed printed materials and interviewed 
citizens to determine the aims which should be set for instruction in 
citizenship. The results of his investigation have had some but not 
too permanent an effect upon civie programs in the schools, according 

2/ 
to Harap. 

In 1929 Brown reported his study. He examined all available 
literature, and selected every sentence which could be classified as 
an objective of civic instruction. He organized the data into five 
categories and concluded his report with these five major objectives: 

(1) To develop a practical knowledge of the governmental 
agencies that promote public welfare; (2) to impress the pupil 
with civic responsibility and opportunity for public service; 

(3) to promote proper civie ideals and a desire to act in con- 

formance with them; (4) to provide for the formation of desira- 

ble civic habits; and (5) to stimulate independent thinking 

and the making of impartial judgment in civic affairs. 

More recent trends.-- The qualities of earlier statements of 
objectives persisted. However, there was a gradual change in empha- 


Sis; factual knowledge to be memorized gave place to ideals and 


attitudes to be evidenced in activity for the common good. Peters made 





an analysis by "telescoping" into a composite list a thousand separate 
studies of a "perfect citizen." In reporting his analysis, Peters sets 


forth his philosophy of education and "blueprints" the person and the 


i/t, J. Mahan, Analysis of the Characteristics of Citizenship, Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 315, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, New York, 1928. 


2/Harap, op. cit., p. 60. 


3/Arnold W. Brown, "The Objectives of Civic Instruction,” Historical 
Outlook, XX (November, 1929), p. 343. 
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59 
society toward which his philosophy is directed. From the 254 items 
given in the complete "blueprint," he selects six elements for special 
eonsideration. In the remainder of the book, Peters makes a definite 
effort to integrate his selected objectives with a program for educat- 
ing pupils. for membership in organized groups, particularly political 

Y 
groups. 

Another study, more like that of miaine than that of Peters', is 
aacerted by Swindler. He made a systematic summary of the literature 
concerned with social studies objectives and gives a cross section of 
those found in a final master list. Items ranking highest in this list 
are: (1) social-civie efficiency; (2) participation in civic activi- 
ties; (3) information as a basis for participation; (4) making the world 
intelligible to pupils; and (5) knowledge of civie rights, duties, and 

z/ 
responsibilities. 

The report of the Commission on the Social Studies discusses the 
changing trends in the objectives set for social-civic education, but 
is not clearly defined in its statements. For instance, the Conclusions 
and Be ee, particularly with the social goals of all 
education and fail to give specific objectives for the social studies 


4/ 
program. To be sure from the "frame of Reference,” described in 


1/Peters, op. cit. 


2/Robert E, Swindler, Social Studies Instruction, Prentice Hall, New 
York,.. 1933; Part IIL. 


3/Conclusions and Recommendations, Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Association, Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1934. 
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Chapter II, such implications as the following may be found--inter- 
relationship of life; ever-closer enrichment of our heritage; sympa- 
thetic understanding among groups; freedom of thought and expression; 
and scientific method of study. ba Bos his contribution to the 
report, discusses the sociological background for determining objec- 
tives for social science instruction. Although no specific goals are 
offered, he suggests that knowledges, ideals, and a willingness to 
participate are fundamental purposes of social-civie instruction. 

rer Oe his contribution to the report says in his *Preface"™: 
"To produce the will, the skills, the attitudes and aptitudes adequate 
to his achievement, is the supreme challenge of civic and social edu- 
cation." What these skills and attitudes are, the writer does not 
believe it practical specifically to define, because our democratic 
society is characterized by an unfolding process and its goals will, 
of course, change with the unfolding. However, Merriam does call 
special attention to the importance of emotions in the development of 
civic attitudes and a) MAN Marshall and Goetz urge that the 
school plan for those experiences in group living which will build 
those habits, attitudes, and values necessary for the highest develop- 
ment of our social Becca's 


i/Charles A. Beard, The Nature of the Social Sciences, Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, Part VII, Ch. VII and VIII. 


2/Charles E. Merriam, Civic Education in the United States, Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, Part IV, p. viii. 


3/Toid., pp. 37-50. 
4/Leon C, Marshall and Rachel M. Goetz, Curriculum-Making in the Social 


Studies, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part III, p. 
134. 
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Horn criticizes the enormous number and variety of purposes set 
forth in the literature for the teaching of the social studies and de- 
cries the vagueness, inconsistency, and lack of reality in the aims. 
From “Charter of the Social Sciences," Horn selects as guideposts-- 
seeking of truth and facing of reality; discipline of the emotions; 
training of thought; our changing world; principles of democracy; 
influence of public opinion; rights of both majority and minority 
groups; freedom of thought; freedom for self and others; open-minded- 
ness; and ethical impulses in social eta 

Four objectives, used by the National Education Association in a 
study in which 2000 teachers participated, were first stated in the 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. These objec- 
tives as rephrased for the study are (1) realistic knowledge; (2) effec- 
tive cooperation; (3) character for beneficent social ends; (4) intel- 
lectual process; and (5) specific social studies knowledge. It is 
interesting to note in the report that Sout of 4 teachers placed 
character first among the five goals and that 1 out of 4 placed specific 
social studies knowledge first. The returns suggest there is less empa- 
sis being placed upon subject matter and more upon the development of 
character and the need for understanding social ie ae hee 

Wrightstone and Campbell discuss the objectives of education and 


give the following description of an acceptable program: (1) It will 


1/Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies, Report of 
the Commission in the Social Studies, Part XV, pp. 5-6. 


2/Improving Social Studies Instruction, Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, XV (November, 1937), Washington, pp. 193-198. 
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be motivated by democratic attitudes and beliefs (tolerance and freedom); 
(2) it will be interested in and sensitive to problems of the community; 
(3) it will develop powers of critical objective thinking; (4) it will 
establish suitable work and study skills; (5) it will give historical 
perspective and concepts and information; and (6) it will train in 
adaptation to conditions which a A questionnaire study reported 
by the editor in the recent yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies gives a similar list of the contributions which social 
studies can make to the development of the individual (1) through under- 
standing the world of men and their affairs, (2) through strengthening 
desirable attitudes and behavior in social relationships, and (3) by 
providing right kind of social Audesticeas 

This whole matter of our changing objectives is nicely summarized 
by ee He writes of the wide divergence in content, organization, 
procedure, and attitudes. He recalls that in 1800 the school's purposes 
were to provide for religious training and that national growth developed 
a “call to patriotism" aa citizenship training. At the close of the 
century (1899) the Committee of Seven, appointed by the American Histori- 


cal Association stressed “intelligent citizenship" and urged "the develop- 


ment of desirable habits and attitudes.” Robinson, writing in 1912, 


‘ V/frightstone and Campbell, Social Studies and the American Way of Life, 
Ppp e 58-39 . 


2/The Social Studies in the Elementary School, National Council of the 
Social Studies, William H. Young (Editor), Washington, 1941, p. x. 


3/Erling M. Hunt, "Our Changing Goals," Social Education, II (November, 
1938), pp. 527-529. 
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sought for "complete understanding of the present" and noted "the con- 
sequent power to act wisely." Johnson, in 1915, stated the "controlling 
and distinctive aims of history teaching ... . to make the world in- 
telligible." From thenon, mental discipline and faith in memorized 
information ceased to be prime objectives. The "Charter for the Social 
Studies" says: "The supreme purpose in civic instruction is the creation 
of rich and many-sided personalities." The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is quoted as setting four major objectives: (1) self-realization, 
(2) human relationships, (3) economic efficiency, and (4) civic responsi- 
bility. In discussing these, Hunt states that social studies enters 
into all four aims and actually dominates the third and fourth. Hunt 
concludes his article: "Youth needs (1) knowledge of the background 
and present functioning of social, economic, and political institutions; 
(2) experience in democratic and cooperative living; and (3) attitudes 
and skills associated with any substantial use of the bodies of informa- 
tion, tools and areas of organized knowledge we call social een 

Need for selection.-- The sampling from the literature which has 
been reviewed in the foregoing pages emphasizes the crying need for 
selection of our aims and for their specific definition. a Sn 
that over a thousand objectives have been suggested but experts in the 
field have not felt then sufficiently reliable to evaluate them. He 
points out that before anything else is done there is need for a sincere 
cooperative study to bring about agreement in our purposes; he suggests 


T/ibid., p. 529. 


2/Harap, Op. Give; pp. 58-60. 
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that objectives be based upon child activities, child interests, and 
social usefulness. 

y 

Herriott reports a study based upon a questionnaire to teachers 
in both high and elementary schools. It was an effort to determine what 
dates and what persons were considered essential bodies of infomation. 
In the concluding paragraphs the author states that the investigation 
showed (1) lack of unanimity of opinions; (2) gross overlapping in sub- 
ject matter; (3) large gaps between content areas; and (4) general lack 
of articulation. 

In a contribution to the National Council's Fifth Yearbook, Hughes 
denounces the long lists of objectives made for teachers to keep in mind 
in planning and presenting their work. He begs for a few definite and 


2/ 


desirable outcames to guide the weary teacher. In an effort to give 
the guidance Hughes suggests, Stephenson made an eb alee) He 
examined 5000 separate statements of the social studies aims listed in 
the last thirty-five years. From his critical analysis of these, he 

set down the following composite aims for all grade levels: (1) To 
develop those elements or qualities of character, social attitudes, and 
habits of thought and behavior which will cause pupils to be more worthy 
1/M. E. Herriott, "Objectives of United States History; The Aims of the 
Elementary School Versus the Expectations of the High Schools," Histori- 
cal Outlook, XXXVII (February, 1929), pp. 107-116. 

2/R. 0. Hughes, "Changing Methods in Civic Education," The Historical 


Approach to Methods of Teaching the Social Studies, Fifth Yearbook, 
National Council for the Social Studies, McKinley Publishing Company , 


Philadelphia, 1935, pp. 72-85. 


3/0. W. Stephenson, "Articulation in the Social Studies," Social Educa- 
tion, I (May, 1937), pp. 351-355. 


1) 
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65 
and more intelligently active members of the various socially valuable 
groups to which they now belong or to which they may belong in the fu- 
ture; (2) to familiarize pupils with such past social, economic, and 
political problems, experiences, and achievements of mankind as will 
enable them to understand and appreciate similar problems, experiences, 
and achievements of the times in which they live; (3) to provide pupils 
with a body of infomation which will form the basis for the further 
understanding and ala ties of human relationships and activities 
with which the social studies are concerned; (4) to develop in pupils 
the mental attitudes which bring about careful discrimination, independent 
judgment, and the critical evaluation of evidence; (5): te dipaton skill 
in the use of social studies materials. 

This sampling of the literature gives objectives variously stated. 
However there begins to be some agreement, for these goals according to 
_ these experts in the field of social studies are fundamental: (1) social 
attitudes; (2) social-civic knowledges of past and present; (3) intel- 
lectual processes; and (4) study-skill. Of these four goals, social 
attitudes claim a foremost, if not first, place in the ieee 
Objectives to Meet the Shortages 

_Zvaluation of the "trends."-- The shortages in social-civie com- 
petence were considered in the first section of this lees A 
1/As reported in this section: Wrightstone, p. 49; Gregg, p. 50; Beck, 
p- 54; Upton and Chassell, p. 54; Cubberley, p. 56; Fancler and Crawford, 
p. 56; Merriam, p. 60; National Council for the Social Studies, p. 62; 


Hunt, p. 62. 


2/See pp. 44-48 of this chapter. 
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VY 

summary of conditions is discussed by Bining and Bining. These authors 
believe the problems in our social order to be found in (1) indifference 
at the polls; (2) narrow provincial attitudes; (3) religious and race 
prejudices; (4) crime and scandal; and (5) growing needs of democracy. 
To meet these shortages it is suggested that the school strike at the 
roots of the problem by the development of such attitudes and civic 
ideals as scientific mindedness, loyalty, integrity, tolermce, coopera- 
tion, and civic gratitude. a his study, referred to earlier, 
likewise insists upon the fostering of attitudes which shall restrict 
and direct our behavior for greater group harmony and progress. Having 
set down the attitudes the school is to nurture, Harap suggests we must 
then discover new contents and new procedures to develop them. Since 
“attitudes, desirable and undesirable, are being created from birth,” 
the author emphasizes the need to consciously organize and direct the 
school program toward clearly defined functioning attitudes. 

A the confusion which exists both in theory and 
practice in our education in citizenship; he emphasizes the need for 
practice that is both specific and definite if habits are to prove 
functional; he builds a "Citizenship Pyramid"--facts, thought, atti- 


tudes--and makes attitudes the crowning stone. Hatch concludes: “Facts 


and thought process may disappear but attitudes, as Morrison points out, 


1/Arthur C. Bining and David H. Bining, Teaching the Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1955, pp. 38-50. 


@/Harep, op. cit., p. 60. 


3/Roy W. Hatch, "Training in Citizenship," Education, LIV (May, 19354), 
pp. 518-527. 
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‘will remain, and become as much a part of him as weight or stature or 


/ 


the color of his eyes.'™ Hunolt also quotes Morrison: “It is the 
attitude which becomes the real and serviceable product of learning and 


not the experiences themselves; these may fade out of memory, but the 
2/ 
convictions abide." 
he as 
Wesley in his contribution to the Twelfth Yearbook discusses eight 





functions of the social studies. Two of them are offering material and 
activities to build character and giving opportunity to form social at- 
titudes. Although no special stress is placed upon these two, it is 
fair to assume some emphasis is intended. 

a to two articles appearing in the Reader's Digest 
("Crooks in Legislature," September, 1937; and "A. Parker Bates," Janu- 
ary, 1938), and he adds that if such conditions exist, this present 
generation ‘has failed to acquire those attitudes necessary for success- 


ful group life today. He sets as the goals of education the development 


of desirable attitudes which will assume that youth will think and act 


3/ 
in acceptable ways. Brubacher ventures to list the attitudes which 


1/Ibid., p. 5a7. / 


2/Domitilla Hunolt, "Unitary Organization," Social Education, III 
(February, 1939), p. 1&0. 


3/idgar B. Wesley, “The Nature and Functions of the Social Studies in 
the Elementary School,” The Social Studies in the Elementary School, 
Twelfth Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, 
pp. 54-55. 


4/C. C. Ball, “Social Studies for Citizenship,” Education, LVIII 
(March, 1938), pp. 390-396. 


5/A. R. Brubacher, "A Fomula for Citizenship," The Social Studies, 
XXIX (December, 1938), pp. 339-342. 
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68 
are fundamental to group living--cooperativeness, fair play, industry, 
self-control, respect of the individual and of institutions. He asserts 
that these attitudes grow naturally in a society that consistently and 
persistently demands decent consideration for the rights of others. 

LO the present school program as “no adequate 
insurance against grievous societal ills." He believes public school 
authorities are beginning to realize that their greatest problem is 
rooted in the finding of ways and means to develop those attitudes 
necessary for more effective group life. Antisocial emotionalized at- 
titudes color behavior and prevent a harmonious living together. It 
is for the school to so plan its program that pupils will develop those 
understandings of society and those patterns of behavior vital to the 
successful operation of our democratic way of life. 

Hunt also lays the responsibility for the molding of attitudes 
upon the schools, particularly the social studies classes. He believes 
this can best be done by a program which provides for experiencing in 
social-civic Saupe, This experiencing should guide and direct the 
child so that he develops those characteristics and abilities important 
to society; it should teach him that the privileges of freedom are 
accompanied with responsibility and the natural correlate of freedom 

3/ 
is self-discipline. 


1/Tohn J. Mahoney, "Needed--Civic Education for Adults," Education, 
LVII (Pebruary, 1957), pp. 377-379. 


@/Erling M. Hunt, "Teach Tolerance?" Social Education, III (February, 
1939), pp. 75-76. 


3/Franklin C. Chilbund, "Is Our Elementary Education Too Soft?" Social 
Education, V (October, 1941), p. 438. 
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This sampling from the literature indicates that the experts in 
the field of social studies are in some agreement. That there are 
grievous flaws in our present society none will deny; that these are 
directly or indirectly caused by lack of knowledge or by general indif- 
ference to social and civic matters has been frequently admitted. There 
has been some attempt to determine the areas in which shortages exist 
and to select those for which the school can and should be held responsi- 
ble. Gradually objectives have been sifted down to include fundamental 
knowledges, ability in intellectual processes, experiencing in coopera- 
tive action, skill in use of social studies material, and social atti- 
tudes. More recently the emphasis has been on the last of these--social 
Bee 

What attitudes are stressed?-- From the foregoing section it seems 
safe to assume that the development of attitudes should be a basic part 
of the school's social studies program. The question now arises, "For 
the development of what specific attitudes can and should the school be 
ited responsible? 

A review of the pages just preceding shows that writers indulge 
in vague generalities--"certain desirable habits and attitudes," "right 
attitudes," “acceptable civic behavior," “rational behavior," all need 
to be translated into specific terms. Peters' npn gone to 
earlier gives in detail the attributes of "an optimum citizen” but the 
list is too long and unwieldy for the busy teachers. Are any writers 


1/See footnote 2, p. 65. 


2/Peters, op. cit., pp. 56-97. 
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more definite in stating what attitudes should be developed? 

es ee specifically, among others, these objectives for 
teaching the social studies: (1) aesivuap of pride in upright charac- 
ter; (2) attitude of cooperation in a group; (3) attitude of respect 
for the convictions of others; (4) attitude of challenge in reading; 

(5) attitude of active participation in community affairs; (6) attitude 
of active citizenship; (7) conscientious attitude with respect to obedi- 
ence to law; (8) attitude of interest to continue education throughout 
life. 

That the school undertake the character education formerly taught 
in the home and church is suggested by Baie She emphasizes the 
need for such traits as perseverance, teamwork, unselfishness, initia- 
tive, self-control. She implies that training for civic education in- 
volves the development of such attitudes as self-sacrifice, acceptance 
of responsibility for group welfare, and cooperation. 

Three somewhat similar listings are made by Reinhardt, Ahl, and 
Nicholson. Be eye give opportunity to practice sharing, 
cooperation, consideration, service, truthfulness, tolermece, scientific 
judgment, sportmanship, courtesy, initiative, and dependability. ami! 
says the need is for tolerance, broad-mindedness, fair play, sympathetic 


understanding, independence, desire to help others, ideals of honesty, 


1/Edgar Dawson and Others, Teaching the Social Studies, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1935, pp. 204-210. 


2/Salibella Royster, "New Objectives in Education," Education, LV 
(February, 1935), pp. 380-382. 


3/ima Reinhardt, “Citizenship in the Grades,” Journal of Education, 
CXX (April 5, 1937), pp. 174-176. 


4/F. N. Abl, “Training for Social Efficiency,” Social Studies, XXVIII 
(May, 1937), pp. 174-176. 
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y 
courtesy, reverence, and good will. Nicholson urges the building of 
personalities which are independent, tolerant, cooperative, lovers of 
liberty, responsible, independent in thought, and altruistic. 

Sister Joseph iy enna the socially efficient person as 
one who possesses the social virtues--cooperation, tolerance, social 
justice, initiative, and responsibility. icone it that children 
be allowed actually to live in a situation which makes possible the 
natural practice of the art of citizenship and calling for responsibility 
for self, intelligent use of freedom, thinking in group situations, con- 
tributing to group welfare, and participation in group government. Al- 
though ae: Vee not give a clear-cut list, his classification of 
the democratic idealsincludes similar attitudes--freedom from bias, 
interest in group welfare, sharing, cooperation, participation, and 
interdependence. Barnes says the “challenge to the social studies is 
to develop such qualities: social consciousness, broad-mindedness; 
open-mindedness, tolerance, initiative, adaptability, unselfishness, 
cooperation, respect for oe rights of others, loyalty to ideals, and 

i) 


sense of responsibility." Dixon urges the introduction into the 


As. H. Nicholson, "Education for Democratic Citizenship," New Era, 
XVIII (June, 1937), pp. 151-153. 


2/Sister Joseph Marie, “Teaching for Social Efficiency," Social Studies, 


3/Hilda W. Hughes, “Learning Citizenship in a School Community," Educa- 
tional Method, XVIII (November, 1939), pp. 49-53. 


4/Reid HE. Jackson, "A Further Classification of the Democratic Ideals 
in Education," Education, LIX (June, 1939), pp. 598-604. 


5/Charles C. Barnes, "The Challenge of the Social Studies," Social Bdu- 
cation, III (February, 1939), p. 78. 
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school program of the opportunity to participate in situations which will 
develop ability to think, to be tolerant, to be cooperative, to show 
initiative and resourcefulness, and to use scientific methods of reason- 
ing” 

The Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence gives 
an annotated bibliography of studies in which socially significant con- 
cepts were listed and whereby activities and traits of citizens were 
tabulated. In the discussion which follows the bibliography, the read- 
er’s attention is called to the fact that the vocabulary of the field 
needs clarification. Caution is urged in using the findings because 
they do not distinguish adequately between social deficiency and social 
achievement. Nor do they indicate whether the concept can better be 
learned in the school or in the normal routine of stb 

Bode discusses the matter of attitudes to be learned through school 
activity and summarizes the matter nicely. He says in part: 

The life of the school is designed to provoke such attitudes 
as consideration for others, a sense of responsibility for the 
common good, respect for personal property, cooperation involving 
discussion and free give and take--in a word, the basic attitudes 
which in the outside world are all too frequently neglected or 
at least cultivated in a haphazard bee) 

From these listings of the aeeatedee which are suggested as objec- 


tives for the school program, it is evident that little agreement has 


i/William R. Dixon, "Training for Civic Leadership," Social Studies, 
XXX (February, 1939), pp. 51-53. 


2/The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, Department of 
Superintendence, Washington, 1956, pp. 152-155. 


3/Boyd Henry Bode, How We Learn, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1940, 
p. 247. 
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yet been reached by the experts. The lack of definiteness in direction 
forces curriculum builders to take refuge in tradition when they are 
setting goals for specific courses of study. The tems which appear 


most frequently in this sampling are cooperation, tolerance, considera- 





tion, responsibility, social justice, service, understanding, inter- 


dependence, freedom, and sharing. 


Selecting the Objectives for This Study 
What is an attitude?-- These samplings from the literature have 
shown that attitudes are the most emphasized objectives of social studies 
instruction. Therefore attitudes should no doubt receive the greatest 
attention in setting the goals for the program to be built as a part of 
-this present study. Before selecting the specific attitudes to serve 
as basic goals, it may be well to define the term "attitude and to dis- 


cuss how an attitude may be 'learned.'™ 





Allport's definition as quoted by Brunauer and Prescott says: 
w . . eh eC an attitude exerts 'a directive or dynamic influence upon the 


individual's response to all objectives and situations with which it is 
| af 
related.'* These same authors also refer to the work of the Committee 


on Hmotion and the Educative Process who present this three-fold descrip- 
tion of desires and attitudes: (1) originate in basic personality needs; 


(2) take their form and direction from experience; and (5) eventually 


2/ 


become dynamic forces in their own right. 


1/Esther C. Brunauer and Daniel A. Prescott, “Development of Interna- 


tional Attitudes,” International Understanding through the Public School 
Curriculum, Thirty-sixth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, I1li- 
nois, 1937, p. 25. 


@/Ibid., p. 26. 





Lain 
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The term loses some of the "dynamic" implications in the definition 
ee in his study. He says that an attitude is a settled man- 
ner of behavior motivated by habitual feelings or opinions. He believes 
an attitude to be an ideal which originates in the emotions but which 
becomes a more or less habitual mode of behavior. This implies the 
need to reinforce ideals by enotional experiences which are satisfying 
to the individual and to society. Then habits of behavior, or atti- 
tudes, satisfactory to both should result. 

Hunt in his discussion of the problem of social attitudes quotes 
at some length several authorities: (1) Faris has defined an attitude 
as a tendency or inclination to respond in a certain manner; (2) 
Thurstone stresses the emotional element in psychological reactions 
and behavior; (3) Dewey uses the term as synonymous with "habit." 

Hunt concludes with this five-point description: (1) A tendency or 

disposition to act, it is projective and dynamic; (2) the behavior 

which follows is characterized more by the predisposition than by the 

stimulus which brings it to action; (3) when dominating the organism, 

it is accompanied by an emotional tone; (4) it is present even when 

not dominating the activity; and (5) it is acquired, being built up by 

the integration or systematization of minor elements of action of a 
2/ 

similar type. 

1/Paul F. Voelker, Social Education, Teachers College Contributions to 

Education, No. 112, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 

1921. 

2/Norman R. Hunt, "Social Attitudes and the Social Sciences in the 


Junior High School," Historical Outlook, XXIV (April, 1935), pp. 210- 
216. 
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75 
VY 

Bining and Bining relate behavior to the attitudes which prompt 
the act and emphasize both its intellectual and emotional phases. These 
authors differentiate between the "scientific attitude which is deeply 
rooted in the intellectual and fosters the formation of judgment from 
facts" edie “emotionalized attitude which is basically prejudice and 
bias." Frederick and Be acass this emphasis upon the need for 
the scientific method of inquiry in the building of useful attitudes. 
They set up as specific objectives for the social studies, the develop- 
ment of attitudes of respect for the facts, dislike of biases, and re- 
spect for accuracy. 

3/ 

Anderson states that the child in his experiencing builds up a 
wide variety of ideals, prejudices, and beliefs. These systems of ideas, 
or attitudes, are weighted with emotional content and are either inti- 
mately related to values and goals or to symbols which serve as carriers 
for these values and goals. These attitudes will vary according to the 
experience of the individual himself or to the experiences of the persons 
with whom he has contacts. The concomitant learnings from experience may 
develop into a system of ideas, prejudices, and beliefs, or into a series 
of attitudes. pe 

4 


Wrightstone and Campbell discuss the increased emphasis in social 


i/Bining and Bining, op. cit., p. 40. 
2/Frederick and Sheats, op. cit., pp. 48-53. 


3/John E, Anderson, "The Relation of Emotional Behavior to Learning,” 
The Psychology of Learning, Forty-first Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of Kducation, Part II, Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1942, pp. 345-546. 


4/Wrightstone and Campbell, Social Studies and the American Way of Life, 
pp ° 59-63. 
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76 
studies instruction upon the “intangible attitudes and beliefs." These 
the authors state are the dynamic outcomes of experience. The follow- 
ing generalizations concerning attitudes are drawn: They are mainsprings 
of civic action; have deep psychological roots which can be modified; 
come from the growing ability of the child to generalize from experience; 
are changed more successfully when the teacher is conscious of their ef- 
fect upon behavior; and are frequently similar to those held by parent. 

The authorities referred to in this section quite consistently 
agree upon the presence of these three factors in the development of an 
attitude--emotional basis, intellectual promptings, and effect of ex- 
perience. For the purposes of this study the following definition is 
presented: 

An attitude is a system of ideas or a pattern of behavior 
which is rooted either in emotional or intellectual sources or 

in both, which has been learned through experiencing in a world 

of people, objects, and ideas, and which serves as a stimulus 

for social or civic action. 

If it is accepted that attitudes are the very mainsprings of social 
and civic action, then attention must be given to their development so 
that they operate for, rather than against the general welfare. The 
method and the environment in which an attitude is "learmed” will greatly 
affect its influence upon the social order. Hence it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the school to plan for the development of those attitudes 
which will act favorably upon the needs of society. This raises the 


question--How are attitudes developed? That is, how are attitudes 


"learned"? 
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The "learning" of attitudes.-- Learning is at best a complex proc- 
ess. It involves action of the individual in his environment, an action 
which may result in direct contribution to the development of attitudes, 
points of view, goals, and yeas, That is to say, experiences effect 
changes in behavior whether the action involved is physical, intellec- 
tual, or emotional, or all three. These changes are "learned" by action. 
"We learn by doing," according to Dewey's oft repeated phrase; or as 
Guthrie turns the sentence, “we learn only what we ao.’ 

Learning and the learning process is discussed at some length in 
the Fourteenth aR It is stated that a child's socialization 
is basic in those instincts which govern his behavior and in those 
acquired practices of the race. At first the child looks upon social 
Matters from a narrow and egocentric point of view. Experiences, right- 
ly planned, should lead him gradually to be less self-centered and to 
behave in a manner more acceptable to the society in which he finds hin- 
self. The social studies program should be one definite instrument in 
the development of these socially acceptable behavior patterns or atti- 
tudes. The discussion reports that authorities do not agree how these 
attitudes may be developed. Three procedures suggested are (1) condi- 
tioning of particular emotions to particular objects, persons, or ideas; 
1/Anderson, op. cit., pp. 350-351. 
2/E. R, Guthrie, "Conditioning: A Theory of Learning in Terms of Stimu- 
lus, Response and Association," The Psychology of Learning, Forty-first 
Yearbook, National Society for Study of Hducation, Part II, 1942, p. 59. 


3/The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, Department of 
Superintendence, pp. 42-48. 
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78 
(2) trial and error learning of how to deal with persons or to act in 
social situations; and (3) ideational learning through understanding 
the relationships of persons in society and the conditions which affect 
these relationships. However, there is some agreement among the authori- 
ties; that is, for the most part they subscribe to the belief that learn- 
ing can be achieved through experiencing and that behavior can be modi- 
fied. Hence the builders of curriculum must plan programs of direct or 
vicarious experience which will contribute to the development of atti- 
tudes, especially those attitudes essential to effective social and 
civie living. 

Just how attitudes are learmed is also considered in Brunauer and 
Prescott's article referred to Sl deh The authors state that atti- 
tudes get their direction and form from experience; in other words, 
values or goals are set up and ways of behavior develop by action and 
interaction of the individual in his environment. These attitudes are 
formed in one of several ways: (1) integration or gradual building up 
of many similar experiences; (2) differentiation or individualization 
through the segregation of an action pattern from the non-action material 
inherent in the individual; (3) dramatic experience in the intellectual 
field heavily weighted with emotional experience; and (4) adoption of 
attitudes of others ready-made. The need is for the school to provide 
experiences which will integrate or differentiate basic threads, and 
which will establish behavior patterns acceptable to and useful in 


society. 


1/Brunauer and Prescott, op. cit., pp. 26-87. 
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It may be assumed that attitudes are learned in much the same way 
as new knowledge is acquired. Hence, the learning situation should be 
consciously planned in order that pupils may gradually develop those 
attitudes which will prompt behavior requisite to the common good. The 
school environment must give opportunity for children to practice will- 
ingly and happily those behavior patterns needed for competent social 
and civic action. Then, and only then, may pupils be expected to par- 
ticipate effectively in the several social groups in which they hold 


1 


membership. 

What objectives shall be set for this study?-- The selection of a 
few, useful and attainable objectives from the enchoate mass found in 
the literature is no easy task. The need is to determine that “"irreduci- . 
ble minimum" which every citizen should have as an operative force within 
himself, no matter what his inherent powers or his economic status. The 
need, too, is to determine that "fundamental set of objectives" which is 
required by every adult citizen and which is also equally adaptable to 
the child and his living here and now. 

More important than any other goals gained in school are those 
attitudes which the child develops. No one attitude, even when broken 
down into its simplest elements, can be learned independent of all oth- 
ers. In fact, it is only one of several in the learning process and 
becomes a useful part of the learner's actions and reactions through 
repetition. A specific experience will bring forth emotional response 
T/ielen Heffernan, "An Experiencing Curriculum in the Social Studies," 


The Social Studies in the Elementary School, Twelfth Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies, pp. 59-61. 
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80 
which results in cooperative effort on the playground. This one instance 
must be strengthened by repeated satisfying experiences of working or 
playing with others, not only when on the playground but in the class- 
room and in the home; not only with those of the learner's own age, but 
with older and younger people. Gradually the initial experience will 
harmonize with others, similar in character and in satisfaction, until a 
specific, cooperative act becomes generalized into an attitude of coopera- 
tion. Of course, cooperation is not the only attitude active in the 
initial experience; there may be built up respect for others, loyalty to 
the group, sincerity of purpose, and the like. 

It cannot be ignored that attitudes may bring satisfactions that 
are undesirable in social-civic relationships; that is, as they are be- 
ing developed, or when they become active forces, attitudes may direct 
behavior toward selfish ends. For Teevaten: a group may cooperate for 
its own good and in so doing may bring harm to the larger general wel- 
fare. It is necessary not only to foster attitudes essential to the 
best group relationships, but it is necessary also to direct behavior 
toward objectives recognized to have social-civic value for the common 
good. In other words, the school must plan its program to develop 
attitudes socially acceptable and must so direct behavior as to insure 
the "abundant life” not for one, but for all. 

Acceptance of the foregoing raises the question: Specifically, 
what attitudes are socially acceptable? What attitudes will prompt 
behavior essential for competent social and civic living? Bode writes: 


" .. . - it is as impossible to discuss educational objectives by 
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81 
analysis as it is to discuss gasoline engines or cellophane by such a 
process." Both are the end products of invention and both are concerned 
with what may ieee If scientific analysis will not in itself reveal 
the objectives to be achieved, how then shall the goals be set? Bode 


&/ 


quotes Bobbitt as sending us to the community and Briggs as sending us 
to the experts who know the nA He says Morrison and Bagley 
uphold the point of view of the "essentialists" in believing that the 
school should direct its efforts to educating in the "eternal ieeece 
The questions which still persist are: "What objectives shall be set? 
What attitudes should be developed?" 

In answer to these questions, Wesley says that the selection of an 
objective is an act of choice, and that the choice rests upon a philoso- 
phy, a sense of values. He insists that whatever the choice, it must be 
specific and it must be ee 

Although it is difficult to find any one expression of a philosophy 
to which to subscribe, perhaps the statement of the Educational Policies 
Commission is satisfactory to the needs of this present study. The 


6/ 


Commission sets these four purposes--self-realization, human relationship, 
1/Bode, op. cit., p. 289. 

2/Ibid., p. 289. 

3/Ibid., pp. 289-292. 


5/Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies, p. 85. 
6/The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Educational Policies 


Commission, National Education Association, Washington, 1956, pp. 45-48. 
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82 
economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. All of these are the 
concern of any educational program, and all must be considered in the 
planning done by curriculum builders. Let it be decided, then, that 
the choosing of objectives for this particular course will reflect these 
general goals; at the same time, the selected goals must be specific 
enough to be clearly understood and simple enough to be attainable. 

The reader will remember that after the analysis of the literature 
on the subject of social-civie competency had been presented in Chapter 
II, a definition for social-civic competency was stated. It was said 
that the person who is competent in social and civic affairs has an 
abiding interest in and a keen understanding of the affairs of men, 
subjects personal interests and needs to those of the group, and will- 
ingly serves all mankind. The reader will also remember that further 
analysis of the literature was reported in this present chapter in order 
to determine the objectives held to be essential for social-civie instruc- 
tion in the schools. These objectives were found to include ability in 
intellectual processes, experiencing in cooperative action, skill in the 
use of social studies materials, and social attitudes; ana of.all of 
these, attitudes should be the most emphasized. 

Can the philosophy expressed by the Educational Policies Commission, 
this definition of social-civic competency, and the objectives set for 
social-civiec instruction be harmonized? From the implication in all 
three, what attitudes should be set for any school program? Specifically, 
what attitudes give promise of attainment by pupils now in the middle 


grades through their study of history? Since the sampling of the 
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83 
literature which has been reviewed gives little help in stating clearly 
defined goals, the selection of objectives becomes “an act of eee 
Thus these objectives in attitudes are selected for the course of study 
to be built--cooperation, service, good will, consideration, conserva- 
tion, interdependence, respect for the individual worth, responsibility 
in social-civie action, and freedom that considers others. ‘Whether 
these objectives are Le ae in the middle grades can be 
better determined after the program is organized and used. However, in 
order to be re attitude will be defined briefly, giving 


the implications and connotations believed by this writer to be under- 


stood in the terms. 


Definitions of Objectives for This Study 

Cooperation.-- A term appearing repeatedly in the literature, 
cooperation here retains its original meaning--to work together. As 
used it refers to mutual effort for the common good and implies a will- 
ingness to share opportunities, abilities, skills, and materials. The 
school must find ways to arouse pupils to be zealous in participating 
for the general welfare. A child is growing in social-civic competence 
when he works and plays effectively with others. 

Service.-- An age-old term, service here refers to labor performed 
as a contribution to group life, and especially to that labor which 
means the willing use of specific abilities and specific materials 
V(Wesley, op. cit., p-. 85. 
2/Tbid., p. 85. 
3/Ibid., p. 85. 
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belonging to the individual. It implies effort expended not so much 
for tangible rewards or social gain as for inner satisfaction. It draws 


upon the spiritual and intellectual capacities of the individual, as he 


on his own initiative accepts social and civic responsibilities. A 

| child is growing in social-civic competence when he voluntarily uses 

| his own resources in devoted service for the common good. 

| Good will.-- From Biblical days the term "good will to men" has 
been a basic principle for human action. Specifically here it refers 
to that benevolent spirit which prompts an individual to offer friend- 
liness to his neighbor. It recognizes that there are differences in 
man's way of life due to race, creed, and wealth, but that these dif- 
ferences need not cause conflict in auvanepiak our democratic way of 
life. It implies an understanding of the customs and cultures of all 
peoples, an understanding which appreciates the abilities and contribu- 
tions each has made and is making to our common heritage. A child is 
growing in social-civic competency when he extends good will to all his 

neighbors near and far. 

| Consideration.-- Courtesy is that behavior which indicates a know- 
ledge of the social amenities and graces; consideration is the attitude 
which prompts courteous behavior. It refers to group and individual 
action which comes from a sympathetic regard for all people everywhere; 
it implies a breadth of understanding which raises the individual above 
race prejudice and creedal bias; it denotes a respect for and obedience 
to laws made for the promotion of general welfare. A child is growing 


in social-civie competence when he voluntarily exhibits consideration 
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for the rights of others. 

Conservation.-- A young nation, overflowing with plenty, saw no 
need to guard its rich store of material wealth. In fact, the develop- 
ment of habits of thrift were so long delayed that now immediate atten- 
tion must be given to the preservation of resources, both God-given and 
man-made. Conservation as herein used refers to a constant guarding of 
all our wealth, making full use of potential resources but preventing 
thoughtless waste. It includes the recognition of the needs of suc- 
ceeding generations and a willingness to share with them from our abun- 
dance. It implies economy in the use of human energy and time, and in 
the preservation of life. A child is growing in social-civie competence 
when he “uses without waste" all the resources--material and intellec- 
tual--placed at his disposal. 

Interdependence.-- Early generations labored for independence of 
the individual, the group, and the nation; present generations recognize 
the economic and cultural need one individual or group has for those 
Balhae oe his world. Interdependence acknowledges mutual and reciprocal 
dependence, dependence of one upon the other, and the other upon the one. 
It implies that cooperation within the group shall be extended outward 
to include other groups, and inward from other groups. It admits de- 
pendency upon others for physical, intellectual, or material help but 
at the same time insists upon giving in full measure from personal 
reservoirs for that dependency. A child is growing in social-civic 
competency when he harmonizes his dependent and independent tendencies 


into sturdy satisfying interdependence. 
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Respect for individual worth.-- The "Founding Fathers" emphasized 
the right of each individual "to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness." Respect for the individual implies value of his intrinsic 
worth and appreciates his contributions to the common good, regardless 
of his racial, creedal, intellectual, or economic status. It encourages 
each person to develop his highest self; it maintains that each group, 
whether it be in minority or majority, has the right to live. A child 
is growing in social-civic competence when he appreciates contributions 
made for the general welfare and honors the individuals eee re- 
gardless of their status. 

Responsibility in social-civiec action.-- In its original use "re- 
sponsibility” meant "to promise again"; later it came to imply being 
answerable to or accountable for behavior; that is "to be responsible" 
grew to mean "to be trustworthy." As used here, the term signifies 
voluntary acceptance of civic duties and sincere devotion to the direc- 
tion of social affairs. It suggests that the individual is self-reliant 
in the conduct of his own life, and is both independent and dependable 
in the performances of his share in promoting the common good. A child 
is growing in social-civic competence when he can be trusted to assume 
his full responsibility in social and civic action. 

Frosdan that considers others.-- Freedom connotes personal liberty, 
with an emphasis upon the individual's rights and privileges; freedom 
that respects the rights and privileges of others, places greater empha- 
sis upon the individual's duties and responsibilities. Loyalty to 


personal freedom, then, is enhanced by personal responsibility to 
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87 
increase the general welfare and is unhampered only when in conflict 
with the larger good. Such freedom respects the restrictions of law 
and gives to it constant obedience in order that group liberty may be 
assured. A child is growing in social-civic competence when he enjoys 
a personal freedom which first considers the freedom of others. 

These, then, are the objectives.-- These nine objectives, defined 
in the light of social-civic competency, are the purposes set for the 
program which is to be built. The realization of these attitudes as 
active forces in the lives of our growing children will be no simple 
task. Yet, “Hducation hitches its wagon to a star; it hopes, aspires, 
and struggles." Perhaps its ideals can never be fully realized--but 
Clearly defined goals give promise of at least direction, and perchance 
approximation. 

Sumary of the Chapter 

Two questions were set for this present chapter--How adequately is 
the school meeting the challenge tise it develop social-civic competency? 
What specific objectives should be set for social-civic instruction in 
the middle grades? The sampling of the literature which was reviewed 
may be summarized thus: 

1. Pupils leaving schools are seriously deficient in those social- 

civie facts which should concern citizens of a democratic land. 

2. The reasons given for this deficiency are passive indifference 

and the lack of knowledge in social and civic matters. 

5S. These shortages found in the social order show there is need 


for the school to make a definite attack on the development of 
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social-civic competency by giving attention to democratic 
attitudes and behavior. 

Through the years emphasis on factual knowledge to be memorized 
gave place to ideals and attitudes to be evidenced in activity 
for the common good. 

According to the experts in the field of social studies, these 
goals are fundamental: (a) social attitudes; (b) social-civic 
knowledge of past and present; (¢) intellectual processes; 

(a) and study skill. Of these four goals, social attitudes 
claim a foremost place. 

The attitudes which appear most frequently are cooperation, 
tolerance, consideration, responsibility, social justice, 
service, understanding, interdependence, freedom, and sharing. 
An attitude is defined as a system of ideas or a pattern of 
behavior which is rooted either in emotional or intellectual 
sources or in both, and which has been learned through experi- 
encing in a world of people, objects, and ideas. 

It may be assumed that attitudes are learned in much the same 
way as new knowledge is acquired. 

The attitudes selected as objectives for the program to be 
built in this study are cooperation, service, good will, con- 
sideration, conservation, interdependence, respect for individ- 
ual worth, responsibility in social-civie action, and freedom 
that considers others. 


A definition for each of these selected objectives is clearly 
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89 
stated. 

The analysis presented in this chapter has helped to determine the 
attitudes to be set as specific objectives for the program to be built. 
Further matters to be settled are: How can these attitudes, which have 
been chosen and defined, be stimulated and directed? What materials 
will best serve to approximate these goals? What methods will develop 
democratic behavior? In other words, what history materials and what 
methods can be used to increase social-civic competency in pupils in 


the middle grades? 








CHAPTER IV 


USEFULNESS TO THIS STUDY OF SOME NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


In retrospect.-- The purpose of this study as set forth in Chapter 
I is to determine what can be done to make the present history curricu- 
lum of the middle grades an effective instrument in the development of 
acceptable social-civic behavior. Specifically it is hoped that a 
program may be built which, through the use of history materials and 
democratic teaching procedures, will definitely influence growth in 
social-civic competence of. pupils in the middle grades. 

The first chapter pointed to the confusion which persists in the 
field of middle grade social studies and established a need fen this 
study. The second chapter analyzed samplings from the literature to 
develop definitions for terms, particularly the term "“social-civic 
competency." The definition selected for this study states that a 
person is competent in social-civie relations if he has an abiding 
interest in and a keen understanding of the affairs of men; if he vol- 
untarily subjects personal interests and needs to those of the group; 
and if he readily serves all mankind. 

Setting of objectives.-- The third chapter reviewed the literature 
to determine what objectives have been set for the development of 
social-civic competence through the methods and content areas of the 
social studies. A4n analysis of this sampling showed the confusion 
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91 
which exists and indicated the imperative need for some serious attempt 
to set down an “irreducible minimum." The objectives as stated were 
found to be in three categories--knowledges, skills, and attitudes-- 
and the greatest emphasis was placed upon attitudes. 

Considering the objectives defined in the literature and anticipat- 
ing the needs of the program to be built, a choice was made of nine 
specific goals. Those selected were believed to be both attainable and 
at the same time capable of strengthening and promoting the larger 
social good. The attitudes set as objectives and clearly defined are: 
cooperation, service, good will, consideration, conservation, interde- 
pendence, respect for individual worth, responsibility, and freedom that 
considers others. 

The next step.-- cee that the school cannot discard 
present plans entirely. Yet he insists there is at present too great 
variation in the content areas being used and too little objective 
criteria for selecting that content which should eventually bring the 
child to the desired goals. He urges a critical analysis of general 
practices and the building of a “common skeleton" which will determine 
a content and a sequence that is based upon pupil interests. He ecriti- 
cizes the various attempts to cut across subject lines and begs that 
something be done to clarify choice of subject matter and of method. 

Discussing the serious need for a specific program, Reilley says, 
"We have decided that we want to train for better citizenship, but that 


1/Henry Kronenberg, “Social Studies in the New Curriculum," Social Edu- 
cation, I (May, 1937), pp. 344-350. 
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i 
is about all we have done." Lest the same criticism be merited by 
this investigation, it is obvious that the next step be to determine 
what content from the field of history will develop social-civic com- 
petence in pupils of the middle grades and what organization of these 
materials will make of them a more effective instrument in this develop- 
ment. 
History, the Content Area to Be Used 
Selecting a content area.-- Human contacts, such as social and 

civic relationships, are fraught with grave danger to the general wel- 
fare unless they are accompanied by understandings and directed by 
sympathetic attitudes. There is an almost universal feeling that social 
studies, particularly history and civics, can do much to further satis- 
fying social-civie contacts and so result in better esc deee 
Early in this century aa ee attributed this same importance to 
history; he believed that it should be studied with reference to social 
causes and results, in order that the experience of the past might help 
in the formation of social judgments requisite to the improvement of 
conditions of the present. eae contemporary of Jenks, wrote that 


a people providing for the education of its youth must search in the 


URS G. Reilley, “Let's Make Citizenship Practical," Hducational Method, 
XVIII (December, 1937), p. 99. 


2/TJohn Schwarz, Social Studies in the Elementary School, PrenticeHall, 
Inc., Mew York, 1958, pp. 50-55. 


3/Jeremiah W. Jenks, "The Social Basis of Education," Educational Re- 
view, XXX (December, 1905), pp. 442-463. 


4/Blmer G. Brown, "Present Problems in the Theory of Education," Hduca- 
tional Review, XXIX (January, 1905), p. 39. 
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pages of history for the social ideals, convictions, and purposes which 
are needed to give direction and substance to their chosen way of life. 

The earlier emphasis in all phases of the school's curriculum upon 
mental discipline gave dominant place in history instruction to the 
memorization of facts. These facts were taught in chronological order 
and were too often removed from their environment and isolated from the 
men who activated ees Here and there, were evidences of some at- 
tempts to make history both interesting and intelligible by more lively 
procedures. One report says that by observation of the life about then, 
pupils were led to discover in the everyday city of today the historic 
city of yesterday; they were led to survey the past, its social and 
economic phases, in order to understand the present and to plan con- 
structively for the ims 

This study of environment and its emphasis upon social inheritance 
led to confusion--Was this history? Was it geography? Were its purposes 


primarily civic? The use of the term “social studies" did not satis- 


factorily answer these questions; nor did the plans of organization 


3/ 
called "fusion" and "integration" clarify conditions. Knowlton de- 


scribes history and geography as elements, in themselves, not reducible; 
history supplies the wielding material for our contemporary scene and 
gives it meaning. To him, history for the middle grades should be a 


i/ss M. Rice, "The Essentials in Elementary Education," The Forum, XXII 
(December, 1896), pp. 538-546. 


2/Patrick Geddes, "Civic Education and City Development," The Contempo- 
rary Review, LXXXVII (March, 1905), pp. 413-426. 


3/Daniel C. Knowlton, “Social Studies in the Intermediate Grades," 
Social Education, I (September, 1937), pp. 409-413. 
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94 
series of portrayals of human situations taken from the past. He dif- 
ferentiates between history and geography by calling “time the important 
element in history," “environment the bridge," and "space the dominant 
factor in geography." Knowledge of both history and geography is needed 
for associative learning about our world ee: 

The Thirty-second ee concerned itself entirely with 
the teaching of geography has proven an effective instrument in stabiliz- 
ing this particular content area--its objectives, the selection and 
placement of subject matter, and its procedures. The material has like- 
wise done much to enhance the place of geography in the school's pro- 
gram. However, the place of history continues to be contentious. 
ee, Dewey's criticism of history as it is being taught, 
concludes that history must prove its right to be a separate subject. 

He says that it must be better related to other content areas; it must 
be made more interesting; and its usefulness to contemporary life must 
be more apparent. Since the place of geography appears to be more 
secure, this present study proposes to deal with history materials and 
to bring some order into its confused Pe 

In the review of the literature reported in Chapter III, it was 
i/Ibid., p. 412. 
2/The Teaching of Geography, Thirty-second Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, 1933. 


3/Walton E. Bean, "Future of the Teaching of History," Social Studies, 
XXIX (November, 1938), pp. 291-295. 


4/Knowlton, op. cit., p. 409. 
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95 
shown that more important than any other objectives are those concerned 
with the development of attitudes. wscitileetiG hagatllg that the study 
of history is one effective means of setting up ideals of conduct which 
tend to promote ethical behavior. He believes that history can help 
the child, through the study of its events and the men who made them, 
to raise up and hold to standards of personal action that will prove a 
directive force for the common good. 

In more recent years, instead of the study of heroes, holidays, 
and mythology, the school has sought to use the child's immediate en- 
vironment--the home which the child knows, and the community which he 
is beginning to understand. In the home, he has seen his family func- 
tion; rules are made and followed, problems are faced and solved--and 
life together is a cooperative enterprise. In the immediate community 
he has seen his little neighbors adjust themselves to the needs of their 
playmates; and social relationships have begun to be significant. How- 
ever, full appreciation of today demands more than comprehension of 
family life and neighborhood contacts; it demands knowledge of yesterday 
and an understanding of the past from which today came. It is this story 
which the history content of the middle grades should make healt of 
course, facts in themselves have neither vitality nor continuity, but 
when relationships are revealed the “here and now” becomes more intel- 


ligible because it is seen to be a part of the "there and then.” History 


1/Ewald Schnitzer, “Conflicting Aims of Historical Instruction," Social 
Studies, XXIX (December, 1938), pp. 342-345. 


2/Erling Hunt, "History and the Present," Social Education, I (October, 
1937), pp. 463-464. 
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96 
can clarify these relationships and can make more understandable the 
environment in which the child finds himself because he sees how that 
environment came to be. 

History defined.-- What then is history? In his famous contribu- 


V 
tion, Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Johnson 


devotes his first chapter to answering this question. He says the word 
admits of no exact definition; yet we know that history is concerned 
with everything that ever happened and that traces of these happenings 
which are found from time to time give us our story of the past. sora” 
follows Johnson's thinking: “The study of history is... . like 
travel in far lands in that it gives you a sense of values and of 
rounded wholeness . .. . upstream in time and over frontiers in space." 
i a "To put the parts of the story of man's experiences 
together so that today grows out of yesterday and tomorrow develops from 
today is to study history." 

Oversimplification is dangerous; yet it may not be amiss to define 


history in this wise--History is the study of geography in the past 


tense, for geography teaches what man is doing in developing culture 


1/Henry Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1915, pp. 1-27. 


2/Guy Stanton Ford, “History: Its General Function in the School," 
International Understandings through the Public School Curriculum, 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1937, Part II, 
Cai" Al, me Yo. 


3/K. Augusta Sutton, “History in the Elementary and Junior High School," 
International Understandings through the Public School Curriculun, 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 

Farge JIL, Co. Tl, pn. LOL. 
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patterns, while history teaches what man has done in developing them. 
History, then, is a study of change; it describes man's efforts to live 
with his neighbors near and far; it deals with events beyond his fron- 
tiers and his times; it helps to clarify relationships between what is 
and what has been, in order that he may deal more intelligently with 
what may be. 

Characteristics of content to be chosen.-- The program to be built 
has as its prime objective the development of social-civic competence; 
therefore the materials chosen must at least give promise of contribut- 

Y 
ing to this development. Bode says that there is no one period of his- 
tory which can tell us all that we need to know about the present. Each 
period, however, can make an important contribution to our knowledge. 

According to David Snedden: "The first problem in the use of his- 

2/ 
torical materials for civic education is that of selection." He con- 
tinues: 

There seems to be little uniform practice as yet in providing 
history materials for grades four to six... . It could probably 
be readily argued that in these grades certain facts as to per- 
sonalities, dates, and outstanding characteristics of certain 
events and other salient or cornerstone occurrences should be 
learned about, and frequently Peri onge. to the end of becoming 
fixed and readily usable knowledge.— 

That information included in the curriculum should have usefulness 


was insisted upon by educators writing at the close of the century. 


1/Boyd Henry Bode, How We Learn, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1940, 
pp. 273-275. 


2/David Snedden, “History Studies in Schools--For What Purposes?" 
Teachers College Record, XXV (January, 1924), p. 8. 


$/ibid., p. 15. 
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Rice criticized "mechanical courses" and begged for "what is helpful 
i/ 
+ e « e tO possess as ready knowledge." DeGarmo placed history as 


"legitimate material" and insisted that it have the "highest possible 
usefulness for eee More specifically, Hall urged that leaders, 
in life and history, be used "to shed moral and social influence” upon 
the learner who by his very nature tends to beeen Hall predicted 
that the study of history would influence social and civie life and 
that ™ .. . . cooperation will slowly gain upon competition, and sym- 
pathy rather than antagonism will be the method of the gentleman and 
the Pio ae This suggestion of Hall's was given practical applica- 
tion by McSkimmon. She reports a plan whereby children learned through 
the pages of history how men had given of their services to their coun- 
try, and then through actual practice in the conduct of their own af- 
fairs, themselves developed civic mn 

That content material should have social value in its effect upon 
the common welfare is stated by ea. In fact, he believes the justi- 
fication for history in the curriculum is the discipline it gives in 


1/Rice, Op. cite, PP. 938-546. 


2@/Charles DeGarmo, "The Economic Idea is Education," Gunton's Magazine , 
XVII (September, 1899), p. 199. 


5/G.Stanley Hall, "Some Social Aspects of Education," Educational Review, 
XXIII (May, 1902), pp. 433-445. 


4/Ibid., p. 445. 


8/Mary McSkimmon, “The Training of Children in Civic Ideals," Journal 
of Education, IXVII (July 23, 1908), pp. 159-144, 146. 


6/W. H. Heck, "Citizenship in Southern Education," School Review, XII 
(December, 1904), pp. 810-819. 
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evaluating the social processes; he suggests the study of great move- 
ments and of the men who activated them; he urges the child be allowed 
to have direct experience in civic life. Eee Een more recently, 
emphasizes this same content, for he urges the study of both our national 
growth and the activities of our statesmen. He believes pupils should 
trace the evolution of our democratic order ahd should practice its 
precepts in their school life. 

History content which pramises to help in the development of social- 
civic competency must show that the past explains the present and is 


&/ 
definitely connected with any future order. It must arouse admiration 


for our forebears by its story of their deeds, and it must give a per- 
sonal acquaintance with their nobility of character which will incite a 
feeling of responsibility to labor for the common good. In this way 
pupils will learn to serve not because service pays dividends but because 
the present owes it to both the past and the future to give voluntarily 
of ers At the same time pupils are studying historic information, 
they must have opportunity to practice the civic action about which they 
are learning and upon which society depends for satisfactory development. 
"Unused knowledge is powerless; action without knowledge is chaos, but 
knowledge in action is both power and eee. | 


4/6. A. Harper, “Education's Responsibility Toward Democracy," Education, 
LIX (March, 1939), pp. 443-447. 


8/f. Melvyn Lawson, "The Past and A New Social Order," Social Education, 
I (November, 1937), pp. 540-543. 


3/Frank Bergen Kelley, “The Teaching of Civic Patriotism," Municipal 
Affairs, III (March, 1899), pp. 66-71. 


4/Howard E. Wilson, "From Thought to Action," Social Education, V 
(October, 1941), pp. 407. 
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Principles Underlying the Procedure 

Changing procedures.-- In the days when memorization of facts was 
the major objective of history instruction, the procedures were con- 
cerned with making of the mind a storehouse of facts. Conning of les- 
sons over and over by the pupils was followed by a testing of their 
power “to give back,” or re-cite, what was set forth in the ae 
Change in purposes demands change in procedures to achieve those pur- 
poses, and so the formalized recitation of memorized facts is giving 
place to the development of functional civic behavior through the 
development of social intelligence. The evaluation of a modern history 
curriculum is not how many questions the child can answer, but how in- 
telligently and how willingly he assumes responsibility in the conduct 
of his own affairs and those of the several social groups in which he 
holds membership. If acceptable social-civic behavior has not been the 
outcome from the use of the content and procedures of the present his- 
tory curriculum, then the material and the methods must be changed or 
Bes © 

Selection of procedures.-- In the Thirty-eighth Yearbook, ae 
summarizes recent research in the social studies. He says that opinion 
has played a major part in grade placement and that there is virtually 
no agreement in current practice. He discusses, among others, Burton's 


study in civie instruction and indicates the need for a planned program 


ia, J. Page, "New Emphasis for Civic. Education," Social Education, III 
(November, 1939), pp. 561-564. 


2/Karl QO. Sussinguth, “Results in the Social Studies," Social Hducation, 
II (October, 1938), pp. 490-492. 


3/Kai Jensen, “The Social Studies," Child Development and the Curriculun, 
Thirty-eighth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 

Part I, Publie School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1939, 
Ch. XVII, pp. 325-360. 
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because it has been shown that civic instruction can and should be 
introduced much earlier in the curriculum. The new program should 
stress the development of appropriate skills and the ability to solve 
problems; it should provide systematic opportunity for the understand- 
ing of social-civie concepts through vicarious and firsthand experi- 
ences. 

y 

Kelty finds more agreement at the primary level than in the mid- 
dle grades. She urges that the content “push back horizons in time and 
space” and that there be a balance between direct and vicarious experi- 
encing; between the present interests and capacities of children and 
their interests and needs for tomorrow. Both selection of content and 
its organization should be daninated by the desire for continuous con- 
sistent growth of pupils from unit to unit and from grade level to grade 
level. 

wip bananent and cumulative growth of which Kelty writes demands 
an ability to recognize relationships between the learnings of yesterday 
and the learnings of today. To coordinate facts into a whole is one 
skill necessary in problem solution, and the ability to solve problems 
has been called the dominant task of the school. A citizen ready to 
assume his part in our democratic way of life must be sensitive to prob- 
lems that exist; able to collect the facts; ready to suggest and test 
solutions; and capable of evaluating and adapting results. Gray says: 


"Perhaps the best training in problem solving... . takes place ina 


i/Mary G. Kelty, “Middle Grade Sequences," Social Education, II 
(November, 1938), pp. 549-558. 
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democratic environment . .. . He /the child/ learns to contribute, to 
cooperate, to compromise, to lead, to follow. He learns how to arrive 
at fundamental issues and to judge reforms on merit rather than on 

y 
prejudice." 

Here, then, is the basis for the selection of procedures for the 
teaching of history--namely, that the child shall have epundent oppor- 
tunity to practice the application of reason rather than emotions to 
the problems which present themselves, whether those problems be social- 
civie matters in the society about which he is studying or in the com- 
munity in which he lives. Through the cooperative participation neces- 
sary to the finding of a satisfactory solution to a problem comes oppor- 
tunity to develop all those attitudes which are basic to social-civic 
competence--cooperation, good will, service, consideration, responsibili- 
ty, and the like. Above all, the procedures must give practice in living 
together so that the goals set can be at least approached by all members 


who are at work in the group. 


Need for Further Study of the Literature 
Some remaining questions.-- From the samplings of the literature, 
it has been possible to define social-civie competency and to set the 
specific objectives for the program to be built. However, these ques- 
tions remain unanswered--YWhat history content is specifically assigned 
to the middle grades? What of this content has proven useful in the 
development of social-civic competence? What of this content do frontier 


WEP Stanley Gray, "What Sort of Education Is Required for Democratic 
Citizenship?" School and Society, XLII (September 14, 1935), p. 355. 
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105 
thinkers predict to be helpful in the formation of acceptable social- 
civic behavior? What procedures have proven to be satisfactory demo- 
cratic processes? What plan of organization of both materials and 
procedures has proven best? In other words, what do the experts, select 
as the best history material and the most suitable peauieeties for 
the development of social-civic behavior patterns in pupils in the 
middle grades? 

Samplings from the “experts."-- To answer the foregoing questions, 
it was decided to turn to the works of experts. Recent years have seen 
the production of quantities of literature; the selection of a fair 
sampling looked to be a difficult task. Therefore, after a careful 
study of the various sources, a list of possible materials was made. 
Then a sampling was made from this list, a sampling which seemed to be 


1/ 


representative. | This shorter list was sent to twenty-one frontier 
Aiaoan in the social studies field; with the list was sent a ste 
requesting that they make additions or Bianctreeteg) 

From the twenty-one letters there were fifteen responses. (It is 
assumed that the six who did not reply had no suggestions to make.) 
Four of the replies, signified approval: (1) "This is a good sampling." 
(2) "On the whole I am favorably impressed not only by the works you 
have included but also by those verbalistic and otherwise meaningless 
works which you have omitted." (3) "I think you have a representative 
‘1/See Appendix, p. 623, for "Samplings of Notable Contributions." 
&/See Appendix, p. 622, for copy of letter which was sent. 


3/See Appendix, p. 625, for names and addresses of frontier thinkers. 
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list.* (4) "I can think of nothing to add." 

Two of the replies gave suggestions as to handling the data but 
submitted neither specific additions nor eliminations. One writer 
professed ignorance of the subject of method and "begged to be excused." 
The remaining eight responses made suggestions. If two or more named 
the same “contribution," the title was appended to the sampling list; 
if two or more suggested that an item be eliminated, it was dropped. 
The list, revised with the help of these fifteen frontier thinkers, 
appears in its entirety in the Appendix, page 623. ‘The remainder of 
this present chapter analyzes these twenty “notable contributions" in 
order to determine the history content, the procedures, and the organi- 


zation of both, which should be used in the program to be built. 


Critical Analysis of Some Notable Contributions 

Planning the analysis.-- Twenty notable contributions to the teach- 
ing of the social studies were selected with the help of “experts” in 
the field. The books have been reviewed in an effort to answer these 
questions--What specific history content is recommended for the middle 
grades? What plans of organization are suggested? What implications 
for this present study are discovered? 

First, a general overview of each volume was made and the purpose 
and plan of the author defined. An annotated bibliography at the close 
of this chapter gives in brief this bape ® aia Here it may suffice 
to say: Several of the books deal in generalities and abstractions; 


the guiding principles fail to be accompanied by clear-cut examples 


1/See pp. 129-137 of this study. 
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Y 

CU! ay Bo 4s 1LSs VS). Some were prepared for the secondary schools, 
but give suggestions pertinent to social studies programs for younger 
children (4; 5; 14; 16; 17; 19). Several contributions present material 
that is directive rather than specific (3; 6; 15; 16; 17). Several 
authors complain that vague generalities and broad outlines fail to 
direct sufficiently the already overworked teachers; and so, they make 
daring attempts to be specific, to bring theory into the realm of prac- 
tice (5; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 18; 19; 20). One volume, concerned par- 
ticularly with the schools of England, gives some suggestions to American 
eurriculum builders (15). The greatest benefit from one book is its 
inspiration, such inspiration as comes from a great teacher (14). 

Then came a critical review of each volume to determine what it 
had to contribute to this study. That is, what suggestions are offered 
to the builder of this history program for the middle grades? What 
content is prescribed? How shall the content be selected? What plan 
of organization is outlined? How shall the selected content be arranged? 
These and related questions are discussed in the following pages and 
the references to the several volumes noted. 

Who is responsible for social-civic education?-- The Regents' 
Inguiry states that the basic objective of all education is the develop- 
ment of such competence as will enable pupils to participate construc- 
tively in meeting their social-civiec responsibilities (16:6). Hence 
T/Numbers refer to enumeration of bibliography at close of chapter. 


Thus (1;) refers to Conclusions and Recommendations; and (1:45) refers 
to p. 45 of Conclusions and Recommendations. 
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the school, as a foremost agency of education, must assume the task of 
giving organized instruction in social and civic matters (13;505; 19:15). 
It can neither neglect the preservation of our social heritage nor the 
presence of valuable new knowledge (7:19-24; 12:37). ‘The effects of . 
social change dictate the need for eliminations, revisions, and addi- 
tions; that is, for continuous adaptation (12;:350-32; 38). 

The Commission appointed by the American Historical Association 
places the responsibility for writing new programs upon the teachers 
who are working with the children for whom they are designed (1:105; 
12:66). Some qualified person or persons should organize the materials, 
for there is no substitute for informed and sensitive intelligence in 
curriculum building (7:164). This implies that teachers must be cog- 
nizant of social trends (8:19-22). In fact, no program, no matter how 
carefully it is planned, can avail much unless the teacher both under~ 
stands its objectives and is in sympathy with its procedure (15:20). 
The need is for "good temper, patience, anda lot of honest humility," 
as the program is being built and evaluated and revised (7:53). | 

What shall be the point of emphasis?-- The program must be directed 
toward the goals desired by the society for which the school educates 
(2:4). The major task is to clarify objectives and then to select the 
materials and the general methods of procedure niet eh peti assure their 
attainment (1:66). Once the goals and general direction have been set, 
the organization of the program is only a method for approaching the 
objectives and its details should be left for expert curriculum builders 


(4:181). The need is for wnity of purpose rather than specific direction 
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(8:v, vi). 

The ultimate goal is for each person "to be of use to his communi- 
ty." (14:2); and this implies that attainment in attitudes, as well as 
skills and information, is vital (4:37, 42-435). The course of study 
should offer an adequate statement of objectives in terms of social 
competency and should focus instructional practices on these objectives-- 
consciously and systematically dealing with emotional along with intel- 
lectual growth of pupils (16:118). The selection of the content should 
show its relation to the declared objectives, and it cannot be denied 
that to do this for the development of attitudes, habits, and qualities 
is indeed a difficult task (12:97, 98). In fact, Judd begs for the use 
of material especially selected and prepared for the socialization of 
children (6:12). Knowledge has value in the formation of attitudes and 
habits, particularly in interpreting what is heard or read (13:304); 
and it may be assumed that systematic organization rather than incidental 
instruction should be fruitful in social-civie living (18:505). Hence 
subject matter, methods, and school organization should be directed 
toward the development of such social-civic attitudes and habits as 
(1) ability to appreciate the point of view of others, power to estimate 
sectional interests at their true value, and readiness to cooperate with 
others for the common good; (2) some knowledge of the political and 
industrial world of today; (3) power to decide according to reason and 
argument; and (4) outlook neither blindly acquiescent with things as 


they are, nor ignorantly critical of established institutions (15:96-97). 
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How important are attitudes?-- The sampling of the literature re- 
viewed in earlier chapters indicated that the school must set as its 
objectives--increased knowledges, greater skills, and more desirable 
attitudes. Its permanent influence upon attitudes cannot be denied, 
nor can the great responsibility which this places upon teachers and 
administrators be ignored (14:160, 181-185). In fact, a social-civic 
deficiency which is known to exist in our social order shows people to 
be “jealous of their rights" and “quite unresponsive to their duties" 
(16:75). This implies that attitudes acceptable to society have not 
been strengthened by the school's emphasis upon facts-to-be-memorized 
and skills-to-be-attained (16:75). It also implies the need for a new 
emphasis upon the development of attitudes, a development which does 
not call for specific indoctrination in any usual sense of the term but 
for an understanding of the essential features of social living (3:222- 
223). 

Research has shown that attitudes are the "mainspring of civic 
action"; and whether specific or general behavior patterns are being 
considered, it is believed that they can be modified, especially if 
conscious effort is made (20:59). Likewise it is believed that the 
social studies can and must be concerned with building social attitudes 
which will prove satisfying both to the individual and to society (7:46- 
48). These behavior patterns will be motivated by intellectual under- 
standing and strengthened by practice; they will consider the freedom 
of others and will at the same time make free use of one's own freedom 
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One content area in the field of social studies which is expected 
to help in the modification of behavior is school history, because its 
teachings stress that progress comes through cooperative action in plan- 
ning for the social welfare. Through its lessons are developed a new 
social consciousness and a new conception of social efficiency (9:185). 
This civic purpose of the study of history is emphasized in the quota- 
tion, "History without citizenship has no fruit; citizenship without 
history has no roots." (15:80) Citizenship instruction must be based 
upon the history content assigned to the grade; the specific content 
should, of course, have significance for today (15:62-63). However, 
citizenship must never become "a subject to be taught,” but it must al- 
ways be a “spirit to be engendered, an attitude of mind to be induced." 
(15273) 

Selection of Content Areas 

What shall be criteria for selection of content?-- From their very 
nature the materials of the social studies can only in part be selected 
by scientific method. That is, "The social and economic realities of 
time and place" must be considered, and these are not predictable (1:10, 
11). Nevertheless several criteria can be used in the selection of 
history content: 

1. Does it meet the larger purposes of education? 

2. Is it within the capacity and experience of the child? 

Oe Does it fit into the time allotment of the school's program? 

4. Does it fit into the community background? 


5. Does it provide for progressive continuing growth? 
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6. Is it possible to emphasize relationships? 

7. Can social-civiec concepts be developed through this content? 

8. Does it help to develop generalized behavior patterns? (1:46) 

Any choice of content must recognize the knowledge and training of 
the leader; ability and maturity of pupils; limitations of school time; 
and social utility (12:99). Stated a little differently, factors which 
condition the selection of content are the nature of society, role of 

education, nature of learner, and nature of learning process (7:9-10). 
The content must have these three qualities--accuracy, usefulmess, and 
learnability. (7:142-143) "Other things being equal” the content chosen 
should have greatest interest for the child; should permit immediate use 
of the learning; and should provide for a reasonable degree of success 
(7:171). Interest is a ciao eine factor and its variability in young 
children makes it a precarious basis for selection of content. The 
Fourth Yearbook holds these two factors to be controversial--indoctrina- 
tion and child interest (6:23-24, 47). Johnson discounts the "natural 
tastes and interests theory” because he believes “the child should learn 
to like, as well as to do, by doing.” (9:30-32) 

: Therefore, it would seem that child interest should not have too 
great weight in selecting material for the curriculum. It is a matter 
of arousing child-interest rather than building upon interests which 
may exist (19:43). Perhaps the areas of "human interest" form a better 
basis--such criteria as social value (19:76); immediate social need 
(19:77); special local conditions (19:78); and comprehensive and sig- 


nificant aspects of environment (19:79). The emphasis in social studies 
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is not on content but what pupils do with content, and this fact cannot 
be ignored in using any of the criteria (19:247). 

What subject matter should be chosen?-- Many of the “experts” make 
no effort to be specific in the choice of material for any particular 
grade level. Generalities abound in such statements as the following: 
The schools should acquaint the pupil with the entire range of human 
history, cutting across the several subject matter boundaries whenever 
necessary, but remembering that no one area transcends or displaces the 
others and that each makes its own contribution to the understanding of 
man and society (1:7). The child should learn of the making of his 
erent ay and his nation, and the world culture from which our American 
life evolved. (1:57, 59, 60) This would include the whole realm of 
human culture and the processes of human living (3:xi-xii). The tendency 
is for history programs to be flexible and much more comprehensive, for 
now they include social and economic trends (1:10, 11). Many of the 
so-called social history textbooks in use in the middle grades contain 
this sort of information written in vocabulary and style suited to these 
pupils. 

Johnson describes history material as subject matter concerned with 
"physical human beings and their physical environment," with “human 
words and actions,” and with "human thoughts, feelings and resolutions" 
(9:38-40). He recommends that elementary history should deal with 
"particular facts" presented in “concrete examples"; that the data it 
gives for reasoning, generalization, and application should be concrete 


(9:44-50). Historical facts which emphasize differences in customs and 
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institutions and which develop the idea of our ever-changing enviromment 
will give a “feel for progress" (9:76-78). Study of the social life of 
the family, then the school, and finally the community will give a con- 
nected view of a continuous concrete narrative (9:189-196). There should 
also be study of social groups, because our growing democracy emphasizes 
both opportunity for the individual and for the masses (9:185). Atten- 
tion is focused on vital present problems, but history can be made to 
contribute to these problems; and so, the social and political life of 
today becomes more intelligible (9:160). 

More and more attention is being given to social, cultural, and 
economic history. The new enphasis in the middle grades is upon citizen- 
ship, current events, community life, with increasing consideration to 
relationships between and anong the several content areas (12:57). In 
fact, it is maintained that history can make contribution through stress 
upon responsibility (5:29, 60); knowledge of other culturesand their 
effect upon ours (5:36, 152-154); study of heroes and holidays (5:149- 
150); and knowledge of civic services (5:82-88). History as an instru-. 
ment for training in civic behavior is discussed (5:Ch. VII); and its 
integration with civic education suggested (4:88-99). 

About the matter of local history, Kelty advises that the teacher 
decide after she has determined the dendaciailing of accurate materials. 
If oral presentation is necessary due to lack of material, then the work 
should be assigned to the third grade, the place where oral presentation 
is "the procedure” (10:18). State history may well be taught in its 


setting of the larger national movements (10:19). Hatch gives an 
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outline for use in developing local history; his planning is for junior 
high school pupils but it can be adapted to the middle grades. 

Although topics are named by the "experts," the foregoing shows 
generalities to exist; yet these generalities are defensible--One of 
the “experts” writes that specific subject matter is not given much 
attention because no subject matter is supremely valuable (8:Preface). 
Another says: "The exact, particular subject matter content of the 
social studies is of relatively little importance except that the 
scientific temper may be developed by practice with content of some 
direct significance for the problems of living.” (19:247) 

In order to determine just what content these "notable contribu- 
tions" suggest, either directly or by inference, Table 3 was constructed. 
It shows that the twenty-eight items listed are recommended by no less 
than two and not more than fourteen of these authors. The highest rank- 


ing items appear in this order: 


uo Our World Heritage \ 
Zed Social History and Institutions 

2.0 Other Culture Groups 

4. Our National History 

9.9 European Past 

5.5 Responsibility in Social-Civic Action 
a. Biography of Heroes 

S. Service to Community 

9. Local History 


Here, then, are the phases of history which "experts" believe should 
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Table 5. History Materials Suggested by the "Experts" 
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form the basis of fundamental knowledge and which should be seriously 
considered by the curriculum builder who is about to select content 


areas for a specific program of study. 


Selection of Method of Organization 

What are some criteria for peeenlisatilent In this particular 
sampling from the work of frontier thinkers, perhaps the best criteria 
for organization are those suggested in the Fourteenth Yearbook-- 
comprehensiveness and balance; vertical articulation; horizontal articu- 
lation; reality of learning situation; self-integrated learning; adapted 
to learner; adapted to the community; adapted to individual differences; 
flexibility; contributive to general as well as social studies objec- 
tives (7:91-101). Upon examination it may be seen that the foregoing 
eriteria are both inclusive and comprehensive, checking upon practically 
every possible phase of the problems of curriculum building. 

What plans of organization are suggested?-- Little or no uniformity 
exists in the method of organization. There appears to be no one plan 
more useful or more popular than the others (7:101). The wide variety 
in organization patterns leads to the inference that form is not so 
important as usefulness in the teaching-learning cycle; and the degree 
of usefulness can be determined only by experimentation in the particular 
situation for which it is designed (7:140). 

Johnson discusses four plans for the organization of history ma- 
terial. He discounts the natural taste and interest theory, for he 
believes pupils must learn to like, as well as to do, by doing (9:30- 


32). He fears that the culture epoch theory, because of its lack of 
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continuity, will fail to develop “history mindedness" (9:33-57). He is 
certain that the time-space theory, which carries the child outward from 
his own center by gradual stages to the remote areas in time and space, 
does not permit the strengthening of relationships (9:38). He cautions 
that the biographical approach will be useful only if men are grouped 
about events so as to convey continuity and relationships (9:175). 
Whatever plan or combination of plans of organization is used the ma- 
terials should be concretely presented and should also "exhibit relation- 
ships in cause and effect and continuity" (9:54). 

Wrightstone and Campbell offer three general types of organization 
for the social studies: - separate subjects (20:79); general or unified 
social studies (20:86); and the "core curriculum" (20:88). The authors 
suggest these characteristics to be necessary whatever the plan for 
organizing subject matters--progressive continuous development (20:76); 
related with other school subjects (20:77); problems grouped oe broad 
content areas (20:77); opportunities given for direct and vicarious 
experiencing (20:78); and plans for individual differences (20:79). 
These seme authors devote one section to the discussion and illustration 
of "Units of Experience.” Here is given the major problem, related 
questions, suggested activities, and hints at correlation with other 
subject matters (20:Part II). 

Kelty agrees with Krey that each region selects its own content 
areas, content areas with purposes which have social relationships 
Clearly evident (8:48-52). The larger topics should be planned in ad- 


vance (8:80-81), and these major facets should be integrated around 
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selected “cores." History and geography may well serve as these "cores" 
or "clusters of concepts" (8:85=-86). 

The point. of emphasis made by Krey is upon a regional program, 
vertically articulated. His is a plan for a series of successive experi- 
ences by which concepts grow to have ever-increasing significance and by 
which social relationships open up further relationships to be explored 
(18:85-87). He cautions against too extensive horizontal articulation 
(18:85). However, he urges the development of an awareness of connec- 
tion in both the time and space of ordinary events (18:69). He empha- 
sizes the need for integration of social learnings if rich personalities 
are to be developed (18:82). 

Wesley suggests an eclectic procedure, with consideration to the 
needs and abilities of children in choosing the content, sequence, and 
organization of the curriculum (11:20-21). He believes that once the 
material is selected and organized, it should be adapted by the teacher 
to the needs of her particular school population (11:37-39). Another 
"notable contribution" in this sampling agrees with Wesley: "The cur- 
riculum might well be a sequence of topics or units, each centering in 
one area of content... . and these sections can be arranged and re- 
arranged in terms of the needs of a given class." (16:154-155) 

Frederick and Sheats place the emphasis upon what pupils do with 
content rather than the content itself or its organization. They de- 
seribe a form which gives relatively complete development of a group of 
related ideas under one topic heading, so arranged that the pupil is 


led to a broad understanding of the topic from many angles (19:86). 
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A detailed plan is presented (19:87-91) and each section is explained 
(19:92-97). Sample units (19:88-114), pupil guide materials (19:168), 
suggestions for one of the guides (19:176), a teacher's manual (19:170), 
and a record-of-abilities sheet (19:228)--all give clearly and definite- 
ly how these authors translate their theory into practice. 

One discussion of ways and means of organizing content describes 
several suggestive procedures--culture epoch theory; near to the more 
remote; from past to present; from present to past; from specific to 
general; by trial and error; test results as basis; and word lists as 
basis (11:159-167). Another outlines these--chronology of events; 
chronology in reverse order; cyclical arrangement; biographical sequence; 
and social group living (12:125-132). An eclectic organization, with 
some overlapping of several ways and means, is perhaps the best plan of 
organization for the curriculum builder. Influenced by first one and 
then another, no one theory can be upheld dogmatically. Hach method has 
its contribution. The skillful teacher will plan to use an organization 
where shuttling back and forth among facts is possible; for it is recog- 
nized that only by such procedure is it possible to discover relation- 
ships and to comprehend clearly our democratic background through his- 
tory content. 

The organization must emphasize the democratic way.-- The plea for 
democratic procedures within the school and within the classroom is 
justifiable; but just how autocratic methods are to be replaced by more 
democratic processes is not made clear (1:39). The development of 


power to act effectively both as an individual and as a member of a 
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group is vital in a democratic order (2:1, 5). It cannot be denied that 
the teaching-learning process will serve best thie purposes of our demo- 
cratic society if democratic cooperation is directed toward a common 
and understood goal (2:45). This implies that all pupils, no matter 
what their ability, will have abundant opportunity to contribute toward 
the larger objectives of the group (2:186-193). Such practice in the 
democratic way of life is essential for perpetuating our democracy 
(8:60-61; 14:17); and the curriculum builder must plan for children to 
have direction and guidance in the development of acceptable behavior 
patterns (17;35-40). 

Two definite suggestions are offered: that the child be "brought 
face to face with judging his own efficiency" (14:39); and that the 
school provide activities which will lead to achievement in those citi- 
zenship qualities necessary to progress in our democracy (14:43). There 
is also need for experimentation to devise more adequate materials of 
instruction and more democratic procedures for using them (17:122-123). 
Not only pupils, but teachers as well, must be deeply and actively con- 
cerned about making democracy function (17:124). 

This emphasis on practicing the democratic way suggests the impor- 
tance of pupil participation in the teaching-learning process. Every 
activity should give opportunity for developing through cooperative 
effort the “abundant life" for all (17:257-261). No individual can live 
unto himself alone; what is more, he needs practice in participating in 
the activities of the group if he is to live satisfyingly among his 


fellows (3:28-32). Effective pupil participation in class and school 
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activities should make for equally effective participation in society 
itself (S:l-2; 4:186, 156; 6:23, 50-52). Teachers and pupils through 
Willing participation in ee directed toward the common welfare 
should develop a clear sanded of democracy. These activities in social 
living should give practice in those democratic behaviors essential to 
the development of social-civic competence (12:244-258). It has been 
said that democracy is best taught when best demonstrated; that atti- 
tudes and conduct ae learned rather than taught; that they must be 
practiced as well as perceived and understood (12:259). 

Organization plans for related activities.-- The extension into 
other fields of those classroom activities which have their origin in 
the study of history is described; and suggestions are given for the 
so-called "related activities" frequently made a part of the "unit of 
work" (5:164-173, 182-194, 204-207). Some attempt is made to balance 
élasa effort and time between the activities themselves and the know- 
ledges in which they are rooted (2:146-149). Judd emphasizes the need 
for giving history instruction “atmosphere” and for making the content 
concretely related to daily experience (6:9). He believes both continu- 
ity of events and apparent relationships must also be included in plan- 
ning for related activities (6:10, 25, 55). Whatever the new experi- 
ences offer pupils, they must above all be properly associated with 
earlier activities. Thus will the new take on more significance and at 
the same time earlier associations will be re-enforced (7:232). 

Hatch is specific in plans for related activities for younger 


pupils (14:23). He illustrates these activities for older pupils: 
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1a1 
constitution building (14:31); citizenship rating (14:40); conduct of 
civic association (14:71); operation of student councils (14:83); use 
of current events (14:132); parliamentary procedures (14:127); assembly 
programs (14:139); dramatizations (14:163); and the conduct of a social 
lesson (14:211). Since pupils vary in mental aptitude, social-economic 
background, interests, and career outlooks, activities must provide for 
individual differences. Related activities offer one instrument for 
differentiating the curriculum (17:106-107). Horn believes one strong 
force against verbalism is concrete experience and he stresses the value 
of those constructive activities which strengthen pupil knowledge through 
sincere associations and relationships. He cautions that use of activi- 
ties is one way, rather than the only way, to teach the social studies 
(11:396, 412, 420, 440). 

- Reaching into the community.-- Related activities, when effectively 
developed, can lead pupils into community contacts, contacts which can 
be made to conserve out-of-school hours in a most desirous manner (2:146). 
The insistence that pupils have direct as well as vicarious experience 
in group living comes from the belief that such activity gives the 
greatest measure of social-civic competence. No better place can be 
found for this direct experiencing than in the community itself (14:60). 
School activity which reaches into the community presents opportunity 
for participating through firsthand study of community conditions, 
through work with adults, through sharing responsibility with adults, 
and through carrying full responsibility with adults in the completion 


of some community undertaking (17:327). 
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Any curriculum plans should include optimum use of the vast re- 
sources of the community. Contacts are of three types--observational, 
participating, and contributory (7:254, 12:416-420). Of course, the 
age-grade levels of pupils cannot be ignored in planning for such school 
activity. Plans for the middle grades should permit investigation be- 
yond the immediate environment both in time and space, harmonizing what 
is, how it came to be, and how the past and present are related (20:130). 
Such action and interaction between child and society affects personality 
(8:31-33) and the best results will come if the school district is knowm 
thoroughly (18:108 ff). 

How shall the results be evaluated?-- The school has become a major 
institution in our country, but it is only one of the agencies ina 
particular cultural and natural setting which educates. The value of 
its contribution depends upon the philosophy of the society which it 
serves and upon the professional group which interprets that philosophy 
(7:31). When a school program has been built, carrying it into the 
classroom is not the end; rather is it the beginning. Continuous ap- 
mie ot is needed to determine the significant changes it has made in 
pupils and to evaluate its effect upon behavior. The insistent ques- 
tion is: "How far is a pupil approaching the proclaimed objectives?" 
(2:158). ‘The progress each makes toward his individual goals is quite 
as important as the gains made in group life (7:319). Continuous ap- 
praisal should lead to continuous revision and should result in the 
adaptation of teaching and learning procedures to meet newly revealed 


needs (7:360). It will probably be found that methods are quite as 
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important as the content materials themselves in the development of 
social-civic competence (6:77, 166). Therefore both methods and content 
should be considered in any evaluation made of a social-civic program. 

Instruments for evaluating the work in the social studies are not 
too well perfected. Evaluation of behavior is problematic indeed for 
so much depends upon subjective opinion (12:55). The collection of 
objective evidence and its interpretation by competent persons would 
of course give the most valuable data as basis for revision and change. 
Recent research and study have brought forth some suggestions for the 
appraisal of social-civic behavior. These include determination of 
democratic social attitude (8:222); techniques of evaluation (8:225); 
evaluation of personal traits (8:235); measurement of civic beliefs and 
attitudes (8:257). Critical evaluation should also consider the social- 
civic goals which have been cooperatively set (17:430-433). The criteria 
entitled, “Where stands your school?" offer excellent measures for self- 
evaluation and well illustrate the democratic way for improving "what 
is" (17:465). However, it must always be remembered that the final ap- 
praisal of a social-civic program “will be made, not in the school, but 
in the life of the society which the school is expected to serve.” (1:87) 

Specific plans of organization.-- Im order to determine just what 
plans of organization these "notable contributions" suggest, either 
specifically or by inference, Table 4 was constructed. It shows that 
the thirty-one items listed are recommended by one to seventeen of these 


"experts." The highest ranking items appear in this order: 
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1 Provision for Experiencing 

2.5 Provision for Problem-Solving 

2.5 Development of Study-Skill 

4. Provision for Related Activities 

6. Provision for Individual Differences 
6. Practice in Democratic Processes 

6. Horizontal Integration 

9: Provision for Cooperative Activities 
cae Provision for Conference or Sharing Period 
9. Use of Community Resources 

11.5 Provision for ivaluation 
PLS Vertical Integration 


Here are the items which the “experts believe should be given attention 
in the organization of a social studies program. Frequency of mention 
does not necessarily mean an item is of first importance; however, it 
does imply that in this particular sampling the item is considered note- 
worthy. Although no plan is offered as the “one and only way," these 
factors seem quite consistently to be upheld as essential characteristics 
of a workable organization. An eclectic pattern which recognizes the 
needs and abilities of the school population and the training and ex- 
perience of the teacher is perhaps best. With abundant opportunity for 
both firsthand and vicarious experiencing, the plan used should provide 
is the development of many~sided personalities, especially for pupils 


able and ready to assume social and civic responsibilities. 
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Usefulness to This Study 

Purposes in brief.-- The present chapter proposed to determine 
what history materials and what organization of these can be used to 
strengthen social-civic competence in pupils in the middle grades. 
There is almost a universal feeling that social studies, especially 
history and civics, will increase competence in social and civic ac- 
tion. However, there is expressed dissatisfaction in the history con- 
tent and the procedures in current use. 

Analysis of the literature reported in earlier chapters of this 
study revealed great confusion to exist in the objectives and the 
materials of social studies curriculum. As a result of this analysis, 
it was possible to select and to define nine goals for the program to 
be built. The next step was to ascertain what history content should 
be assigned to each of the grades and to determine what procedures 
should be practiced in order to approximate the goals which had been 
set. Further analysis of the literature should indicate what frontier 
thinkers advise as to the specific content, sequence, and organization 
most effective in the development of social-civic competence. To this 
end, a representative list of “notable contributions" made by frontier 
thinkers was built and was sent to twenty-one persons recognized as 
"experts" in the social studies field. Their suggestions were used in 
making the final list which included twenty volumes. This sampling of 
the literature was then critically reviewed; and the results, reported 


in this chapter, are here briefly summarized. 
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Implications for this study.-- From the sampling of the literature 


rated as “notable” by the"experts,"” the following pertinent findings 


have been selected: 


l. 


Memorization of facts to discipline the mind has given place 
to grave concern about the development of attitudes. The 
promotion of socially acceptable behavior through the study 
of events and the men who achieved them is urged. Attitudes, 
held to be the "mainspring of civic action," should be moti- 
vated by intellectual understanding and strengthened by prac- 
tice. 

History content can be readily used to clarify "what is" and 
"what has been," in order to show “what should be" in our 
existing society. 

The school is responsible for social-civic education. The 
teacher must understand its objectives and be in eee with 
its procedures, if the goals set are to be approximated. 
Criteria for the selection of content should include--accuracy, 
learnability, social utility, ability and needs of pupils, 
ability and training of teachers, and the amount of school time 
that can be given to the subject. 

Criteria for the selection of a plan of organization should 
emphasize procedures which give opportunity to practice the 
"democratic way." That is, there should be continuous, con- 
sistent growth of pupils in social-civic competence from unit 


to unit, and from grade level to grade level. This growth 
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should come through practice in the application of reason 
rather than emotions to such problems as present themselves. 

6. Analysis and tabulation of this particular sampling from the 
"experts" give highest rank to these topics as fundamental 
knowledge needed by pupils in the middle grades: Our World 
Heritage; Social History and Institutions; Other Culture Groups; 
Our National History; European Past; Responsibility in Social- 
Civic Action; Biography of Heroes; Service to Community; and 
Local History. 

7. There is little or no uniformity in the plans of organization 
which are recommended in this sampling. It would seem that the 
form is not so important as that the procedures shall lead to 
the desired goals. In fact, an eclectic plan should be de- 
signed, one which will train in self-evaluation and which will 
give opportunity to achieve those qualities of citizenship 
necessary for life in our democratic society. These items are 
given highest rank by the "experts": Provision for Experienc- 
ing; Provision for Problem-Solving; Development of Study-Skill; 
Provision for Related Activities; Provision for Individual Dif- 
ferences; Practice in Democratic Processes; Horizontal Inter- 
pretation; Provision for Cooperative Activities; Provision for 
Sharing Periods; Use of Community Resources; Provision for 
Evaluation; Vertical Integration. 

In conclusion.-- No particular content is set down by the “experts” 


as being especially fitted to develop social-civic campetence. In fact, 
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the emphasis is not on content but upon what pupils do with content. 
Democracy is best taught when best demonstrated; attitudes are learned 
rather than taught; the ways of democracy must be practiced. The final 
appraisal of a social studies program will be made in the life of the 
society which the school serves. In the meantime this thought persists-- 
Are there courses of study which have proven to be effective instruments 
in the development of social-civie competence? The next chapter will 


examine the literature to answer the question. 


Annotated Bibliography of Some Notable Contributions 
I. General. 


1. Conclusions and Recommendations, Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies, American Historical Association, Charles 
Seribner's Sons, New York, 1934, 168 pp. 


This summary statement of the five-year investigation 
of social studies instruction in the schools is made of its 
work by the Commission appointed by the American Historical 
Association in 1929. In the so-called "Frame of Reference," 
is discussed the nature and function of the social sciences, 
the conditioning factors which influence our American Way of 
Life, and the choices which it believes possible and desira- 
ble for the school to make for its programs. Although the 
Commission refuses to indorse any particular organization 
or selection of materials, it does set forth in general 
terms some suggestions and, in equally general terms, sets 
down the methods of which it approves. 


2. Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Educational 


Policies Commission, National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, 1958, ix + 157 pp. 


Perhaps one of the most significant statements of the 
purposes of education, its authors place the responsibility 
for the fulfillment of those purposes upon both the school 
and the comunity. The discussion describes the democratic 
process; it indicates that, if the kind of society we desire 
is to evolve, then our democratic way of life and our edu- 
cational program must develop simultaneously. The four 
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major objectives which are defined in the remaining chapters 
are self-realization, human relationships, economie efficiency, 
and eivie responsibility. 


Marshall, Leon C., and Rachel Marshall Goetz, Curriculum-Making 
in the Social Studies, Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Association, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1936, Part XIII, 252 pp. 


This volume presents an original approach to curriculum 
making; it extends the boundaries beyond the social sciences 
to the entire range of human culture with emphasis upon the 
physiology and underlying processes of human living; it at- 
tempts to give a point of view, a social process approach. 
This social process approach involves adjustment to the 
physical world; biological continuance and conservation; 
guiding human motivation; developing and operating agencies 
of social organization; securing and directing cultural con- 
tinuance and change; and personality molding. 


Merriam, Charles E., Civic Education in the United States, 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, American 
Historical Association, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1954, Part VI, xxii + 186 pp. 


The stated purpose of the author is to give a comprehen- 
sive and realistic view of civic education, showing the rela- 
tionship between social studies instruction and actual govern- 
mental practice. The author presents the problems of our 
democratic nation and indicates the need for reorientation and 
reorganization. Use of intelligence in social engineering, 
need for development of social-civic consciousness, and under- 
standing of the interaction between the individual and society 
are all part of a sincere program in civie education. The 
goals and the general direction toward them are set; the de- 
tailed plan is left for expert curriculum makers. 


Peters, Charles Clinton, Objectives and Procedures in Civic 
Education, Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1950, vi + 


298 pp. 


The author attempts to integrate long lists of objectives 
with a detailed teaching program. His “blueprint™ is an ef- 
fort to improve the training for effective participation in 
civie life now given by the school. The factors operating 
against our democratic way of life are discussed; a composite 
picture of the desirable political citizen is given; the 
superior social democracy is described; and an analysis of a 
much-needed industrial democracy is made. Here are excellent 
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suggestions for those seeking the details for making a program 
in civic education, or for measuring its present status. 


II. Yearbooks. 


6. 


The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourth Yearbook, National Coun- 


cil for the Social Studies, McKinley Publishing Company, 


Philadelphia, 1934, 228 pp. 


The Yearbook, recognizing the unrest which prevails every- 
where, describes what is happening to the social curriculun. 
It illustrates three tendencies: History programs are both 
flexible and comprehensive; instruction materials are organized 
in units; relationships and feasible correlations are classi- 
fied through integration. It also presents two issues--To what 
extent shall child interest dominate social studies programs? 
To what extent is indoctrination necessary and wise? 


In the first chapters are presented the theories underly- 
ing curriculum construction. Then follows several specific 
illustrations of what shall be taught. A most helpful bibliog- 
raphy brings the volume to a close. 


The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, The Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, 1936, 478 pp. 


To meet the growing need for a re-evaluation of the social 
studies curriculum, a Commission was appointed in 1925. Build- 
ing upon the work of three earlier commissions, the Yearbook 
presents a practical and comprehensive discussion of purposes, 
principles, and practices. Consideration is given to the 
entire twelve years of elementary and secondary school programs 
and to all those subjects which are usually included in the 
term “social studies." The basic principles of our American 
society are set forth as the basis for the orientation of our 
instructional program. Factors which condition the social 
studies are enumerated and their effectiveness shown--the 
nature of the learner, and the learning process. The need is 
for "good temper, patience, and a lot of honest humility” as 
the program is being built, evaluated, and revised (p. 53). 


The Social Studies in the Zlementary School, Twelfth Yearbook, 


National Couneil for the Social Studies, National Hducation 
Association, Washington, 1941, 243 pp. 


The editor sets as this Yearbook's purpose--the provision 
of guidance for those who would develop a more satisfactory 
program in the social studies. Divided into four sections; 
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the first discusses the child, the school and society. The 
development of courses of study in theory and practice fol- 
lows, and the final chapters present in a most challenging 
manner the subject of evaluation. Teachers are urged to know 
the community and the society it cultivates, so that they may 
the better lead children to the acquisition of the “life 
abundant." 


III. Methods. 


9. Johnson, Henry, Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1915, 497 pp. 


Although there has been a more recent edition of this 
work, the first edition was chosen for analysis in order that 
it might be seen how prophetic had been the author. The vol- 
ume outlines what has been thought and done about the teaching 
of history for some three hundred years. The author states 
that the study of history should be seriously attacked and 
sensibly taught. He defines history, discusses grade place- 
ment, and analyzes aims and values. He compares European cur- 
ricular plans with those of the United States, and proceeds 
to indicate what methods of approach are best and what use of 
materials should satisfactorily meet the needs of pupils. As 
might be expected, this methods book makes its greatest con- 
tribution to this study by suggesting procedures. 


10. Kelty, Mary G., Learning and Teaching History in the Middle 
. Grades, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1956, 694 pp. 


The volume opens with a discussion of the psychological 
and social foundations on which the program is built. The 
"frame of reference” clarifies the position of the author as 
to the objectives to be achieved. Contributions made by 
"experts" are critically reviewed and "an evolving pattern" 
in integration is described. 


The philosophy underlying the detailed units of work is 
discussed and the step-by-step procedure of the actual teach- 
ing and learning cycle is given for units designed for each 
of the three middle grades. The author has made a daring 
attempt to be specific--to bring theory into the realm of 
practice. 


11. Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies, 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, American 
Historical Association, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1937, Part XV, xix + 509 pp. 
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The volume presents without doubt the most scholarly 
discussion of method in the social studies that has been pub- 
lished in recent years. It gives a comprehensive summary of 
the literature on certain phases of method which have had 
little or no attention, and it includes the sane judgment of 
the author on those phases more frequently discussed. Hach 
chapter was critically reviewed by experts in the particular 
field which is analyzed therein. Thus the reader enjoys a 
decisive clarity, quite free from prejudice and impractica- 
bility. — 


Content is mentioned only to clarify a premise or to 
illustrate a principle. Horn suggests an eclectic proce- 
dure, with greater emphasis upon the needs and abilities of 
children in choosing the content, sequence, and organization 
of the social studies curriculum. The actual selection and 
organization of content is left for others. 


Wesley, Edgar Bruce, Teaching the Social Studies, 2nd Edition, 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1942, xvi + 636 pp. 


The imperative need for enlightened citizens has made 
necessary a new synthesis of knowledge in teaching the social 
studies, and as this second edition of an earlier volume was 
prepared, attention has been given to objectives and the 
selection of curricular materials, special emphasis has been 
placed upon democratic procedures, study-skills, and evalua- 
tion. Consideration has also been accorded teachers of the 
elementary grades, especially in the annotated references 
at the close of each chapter. 


IV. Education for Citizenship. 


13. 


Burton, Williams H., and Others, Children's Civic Information, 
1924-1935, Southern California Education Monographs, No. 7, 


University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 1936, 


307 pp. 


This research reported an investigation of the nature 
and amount of civic information possessed by elementary school 
pupils. The material for the inventory was secured from sev- 
eral sources: (1) questionnaires to determine the civie prob- 
lems held to be important by citizens, in the writings of 
frontier thinkers, in political platforms and in newspaper 
accounts; (2) analysis of courses of study and civics text- 
books to determine civic problems. 


The form of the written inventory was modeled after that 
of group intelligence tests; the form of the oral inventory 
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was modeled like the vocabulary test in Terman's revision of 
the Binet Scale. After two tryouts, the instrument was re- 
vised. The final test was administered to more than 7000 
pupils located in widely scattered geographic regions and 
living under varied social-economic conditions. A most criti- 
cal analysis is reported of test results. 


14. Hatch, Roy W., Training in Citizenship, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1926, 338 pp. 


The "Framework" written by William H. Kilpatrick sets 
the keynote for the volume. To gain the concepts, ideals, ‘ 
and attitudes needed as citizens, it is urged that pupils 
be given opportunity to practice living their citizenship. 


Written for the secondary school, there are abundant 
suggestions for those who work with younger children. The 
need is to give practice here and now in being a useful 
member of the community. Advocating no formal program in the 
first grades, the author suggests the gradual sharing in 
homeroom and in school experiences. He believes every possi- 
ble situation should be turned toward growth in civic virtue. 


15. Education for Citizenship in Elementary Schools, Association 
for Education in Citizenship, Oxford University Press, London, 


1939, 316 pp. 


The volume, published by an English association in London, 
describes the status of citizenship education in England just 
prior to the present world conflict. The need for an educated 
democracy is emphasized in the "Foreword"; that citizenship is 
not so much a subject as a way of life is clearly stated. ‘When 
rightly taught, a young person develops an active, social sense, 
delights in fellowship with his neighbors, and volunteers to 
contribute to the general welfare. 


The first section of the book gives the aims and theories 
underlying the program; the second section is devoted to ways 
and means for training for citizenship. The "Appendix" presents 
in detail specifie programs which are proving helpful. One 
thought should be held in mind in reading this book--namely, 
that the organization of England's public schools is not direct- 
ly comparable to our system. The grade placement and emphasis 
will need some interpretation. Commending the American plan 
for citizenship education, the last chapter urges the schools 
of England to forge ahead. 
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16. Wilson, Howard E., Education for Citizenship, The Regents’ 
Inquiry, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938, 272 pp. 


The Regents of the State of New York instituted an 
Inquiry into the character and cost of public education in 
order that it might be determined how well the present edu- 
cational program was suited to the needs of today's citizens 
and what could be done to make the program more satisfactory. 
This volume presents one of the studies made under the direc- 
tion of the Inquiry by Howard E. Wilson. It reports the evi- 
dence of civic competence found in secondary schools of the 
state, describes the status of social studies instruction, 
and offers several pertinent recommendations based upon the 
findings. 


The Inquiry believes the basic objective of all educa- 
tion is to develop a degree of competence which will enable 
pupils to participate constructively in meeting their social 
and civic responsibilities. It also believes that the social 
studies are mainly concerned with the building of this compe- 
tence. In an effort to know the existing conditions, the 
Inquiry examined pupils and school practices in sixty-two 
representative secondary schools. An analysis of the results 
points the way toward more desirable state policies. 


17. Learning the Ways of Democracy, A Case Book of Civic Education, 
Educational Policies Commission, National Education Associa- 


tion, Washington, 1940, 486 pp. 


The Educational Policies Commission reports what "good 
schools” are doing to develop “good American citizens" and 
presents recommendations to promote our "democratic way of 
life in and through our schools." (p. vii) The application 
of the specific procedures will best be made by local authori- 
ties who know the needs, interests, and abilities of their own 
school population. 


Ninety high schools in twenty-seven states were visited 
and the work being done is described. The schools interpret 
democratic education in six different ways (p. 1); yet demo- 
eratic efficiency is the common goal of all (p. 16). Their 
programs plan both for democratic living and for the scientific 
study of democratic concepts. Methods give opportunity to 
learn through practice: sharing, group deliberation, action 
for general welfare, and personal responsibility. To bridge 
the gap between life at school and life in the community, the 
school is carrying its program into the community. The clos- 
ing chapter offers a guide for evaluating and improving an 

-individual school. 
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Krey, A. G., A Regional Program for the Social Studies, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1958, 140 pp. 


4n attempt to follow the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion in the Social Studies of which he was Chairman, Krey, 
with the help of graduate students, devised a program for his 
own home region--the grain and dairy region of Minnesota. 
The first chapter discusses the guiding factors in the con- 
struction of a program, and the second points out the falla- 
cies which persist to annoy curriculum builders. The remain- 
der of the volume presents a program which recognizes these 
guiding factors and fallacies. The closing chapter describes 
in detail the making of a survey of a school district and 
gives a useful pattern for organizing infomation to help the 
curriculum builder in adapting a regional program to his com- 
munity school. 


Frederick, Robert Wendell, and Paul H, Sheats, Citizenship 


Education Through the Social Studies, Row, Peterson and Com- 


pany, New York, 19356, 3512 pp. 


The authors present both a philosophy and a program for 
the secondary school. Theirs is a definite attempt to trans- 
late theory into practice. The introductory chapter shows the 
growing importance of the social studies and of citizenship 
instruction, defines citizenship, and indicates the responsi- 
bility of the school in the matter. Reviewing the status of 
the social studies through the years, the authors term the 
present situation "chaotic" and conclude the busy teacher 
needs guidance in bringing order out of chaos. 


The greater part of the book is devoted to the presenta- 
tion of ways and means for selecting and organizing subject 
matter. A critical analysis of the modern textbook is fol- 
lowed by a new method of organization. The final chapter dis- 
cusses modern trends in evaluation, and the "Appendix" gives 
illustrative samples for such evaluation. 


Wrightstone, J. Wayne, and Doak S. Campbell, Social Studies 
and the American Way of Life, Row, Peterson and Company, New 
York, 1942, 292 pp. 


The major purpose of the book is to set forth a plan for 
pupil growth through social experience. Two basic objectives 
are the development of genuine concern for human welfare and 
of ability to solve common problems. 


The scope of the book is comprehensive. Part I deals 
with the purposes and processes of social learning. Part II 
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defines four major areas of social living--cooperation in 
social and civic action; earning a living; adjustment to and 
improvement of the material environment; and personal develop- 
ment and guidance. Part III describes methods, both formal 
and informal, for measuring pupil growth and includes a well- 
selected, annotated bibliography. 
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CHAPTER V 
CRITICAL CONSIDERATION OF SOME PROPOSALS 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAMS 


Two questions remain.-- From the literature it has been possible 
to define the term "social-civic competency." It has also been possi- 
ble to select and define nine goals to be used as the major objectives 
for the program to be built in this study. When approximated, it is 
believed these goals should make for satisfying life in our democratic 
order. 

Before attempting to build the program, these two questions de- 
manded attention--What history content is recommended for the develop- 
ment of social-civic competence in pupils of the middle grades? What 
organization of this content will prove most effective? An analysis of 
twenty “notable contributions" to the social studies field revealed 
several tentative possibilities. However, final decision as to content 
and organization has been delayed until the literature could be analyzed 
further. 

In this present chapter fifteen programs, proposed by “experts” in 
a publication sponsored by the National Council for the Social Studies, 
will be deride Then, too, some illustrative samplings of units 
i1/dames A. Michener (Editor), The Future of the Social Studies, Pro- 
posals for an Experimental Social-Studies Curriculum, Curriculum Series, 


No. 1, National Council for Social Studies, George Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1959, 
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VY 
and programs, also published by the National Council will be considered. 
Finally, from these data, implications for this study will be stated. 
Overview of the Fifteen Proposals 
2/ 
Editor's introduction.-- Michener believes some agreement has 
been reached as to the objectives for general education and for social 
studies instruction. He also believes that teachers are becoming more 


and more able in their use of available materials and suggested methods. 


He frankly admits, “for the questions of what to teach and when to teach 


m 


vv 
it there are no clear answers." He reminds the reader that these 


fifteen proposals are tentative, giving individual conceptions of what 
the social studies course of study should be in the immediate future. 
However, careful scrutiny of these proposals may give some guidance 

in selecting history content and in planning its organization. To this 
end, the programs are herein considered. 

Plaming the analysis.-- Examination of these proposals as separate 
entities failed to give clearly defined guideposts, and so an attempt 
was made to determine what features were common in the several programs. 
Despite the warning of the ete oe the ideal course could not be 
found by using the content having the highest frequency of appearance, 
the suggestions for content areas and for plans of organization were 
1/Henry Kronenberg (Editor), Programs and Units in the Social Studies, 
Curriculum Series, No. @, National Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington, 1941. 

@/Michener, op. cit., pp. 1-5. 
3/Toid., p. &. 


4/Toid., p. 1. 
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tabulated. In the following pages the results of the analyses are 
presented under these headings: Distinguishing Features, Basic Prin- 
ciples, Content Areas, Plans for Organization, and Suggested Procedures. 

Distinguishing features.-- The proposals are the individual opinion 
of men and women who are authorities in the social studies field. Each 
was given "maximum ae ae presenting his conception of what the 
social studies program should be. Therefore, each contribution has its 
distinguishing features. 

1. Anderson, Howard R., "An Experimental Program in Social Studies 

2/ 
for Grades I to XII." 

These goals are set for social studies instruction-- 
knowledge of community, state, nation, and world; inspiration 
of social ideals; training in methods of work. Six major con- 
cepts are used as a basis for the program; those specifically 
et ee the middle grades are Cultural Heritage and Democracy. 
The proposal is evaluated by the ten criteria suggested in the 
Fourteenth Yearbook, 

2. EHllis, Elmer, and W. Francis English, "A Program of Social 

Seeniedts 

The course offered examines life as it has been lived and 
as it is being lived in all the world areas. It recommends a 
sequence of units--geographical, institutional, historical. 

1/Buth West, "Foreword," The Future of the Social Studies, p. iii. 
2/The Future of the Social Studies, pp. 6-19. 


S/Ibid., pp. 20-22. 
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V 
3S. Hatch, Roy W., "A Social-Studies Program." 

Three postulates are set forth: (1) Civilization is 
built on economic fact and reaches toward ethical fact; 

(2) the starting point of history is the present situation; 
(3) subjects should be taught in their natural relationships. 
Two schemes of organization are discussed: (1) The subject 
matter pyramid with geography the base, history the action, 
and civics the plan of organization for that action; (2) the 
learner's pyramid with facts as the base, on which thoughts 
are built and from which attitudes rise. "We are our atti- 
tudes." 

2/ 
4. Hughes, R. 0O., “A Social Studies Program." 

The specific objectives for the social studies are fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the contribution made by five dis- 
tinctive areas of social knowledge. Four guiding principles 
are offered the program builder--comprehensiveness, continuity, 
realism, and uniformity. Particular emphasis is placed upon 
the value of study-skill. 

3/ 
5. Kelty, Mary G., "Principles, Procedures, and Content." 
. Basic principles and procedures are set forth and both 
are related to content. Caution is offered in the use of too 
specific and too general objectives. The need is suggested 
l/Ibid., pp. 25-41. 
2/Ibid., pp. 42-56. 


3/Ibid 2). ppy) 57-72. 
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for more suitable objectives for certain grade groups. Con- 
sideration is given two major trunk lines of content--social 
and natural, with emphasis on the social. Plans for organiza- 
tion of the whole curriculum are presented, step by ie 

6. Krey, A. C., "A Curriculum for the Social Se end 
This is a summary of the regional program discussed in 
Chapter we A tabulated outline gives in brief these data-- 
knowledge, related community activity, utilization of aptitudes 
and abilities, and use of current events. Emphasis is placed 
on vertical articulation and the extension of understanding 
through both firsthand and vicarious experiences. 
7. Kronenberg, Henry, "A Proposed Social Studies sienna 
Caution is urged in the use of integration lest the many 
details result in confusion for young children. That habits 
and skills can be approximated through the use of one piece of 
content quite as well as another, shows the emphasis should be 
not on content but what children do with content. 
8. MeCutechen, S. P., "Comments on a Social Studies one 
Designed for the secondary school, there is direction for 
any curriculum builder who plans for training in scientific 
thought and ability to generalize. The Nine Major Areas of 
human activities can be used as a frame of reference at any 
1/Ibid., pp. 72-77. 
2/See pp.117, 136 of this manuscript. 
3/The Future of the Social Studies, pp. 78-82. 


4/Ibid., pp. 83-90. 
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grade level. These four characteristics are suggested as 
necessary for democratic living: (1) recognition of the worth 
and dignity of the individual; (2) intelligent concern for the 
common welfare; (3) effective social participation; and (4) 
ability to face and solve social problems. 

9. Marshall, L. C., "Social Processes and the Social-Study Cur- 
V 
riculum.” 

The presentation defines the goals of social studies 
instruction, describes in detail methods for the attainment 
of goals at the primary levels, and sketches appropriate pro- 
cedures for older pupils. Emphasis is placed upon the con- 
tribution to ever-better group living, made possible by 
individuals trained to live happily in all groups in which 
they hold membership. The approach suggested is the "social 
process” viewpoint; the goal is the understanding of the “how 
and why” of our evolving culture. Through experiencing in 
the social studies, the pupil goes from an aware to a scien- 
tific climate of opinion. 

10. Morehouse, Frances, “A Course of Social Studies for American 
/ 
Public Schools.” 

An analysis is made of the needs of present-day society 

with emphasis upon rebuilding character and the challenge this 
. makes upon the school and society at large. A course of school 
. 1/ibid., pp. 91-105. 


@/Ibid., pp. 106-117. 
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experiences to satisfy these needs is offered, a course which 
stresses training for effective participation in those groups 
in which the individual is a member. 

ll. Quillen,IJames, “A Suggested Curriculum for the Social hei 
Basic factors in formulating a social studies curriculum 
are recognition of the salient aspects of American culture, 
comprehension of the significance of its democratic values, and 
realization of the need for full development of individual 
potentialities. More important than the sequence of learning 
activities are the content and the procedures employed; and 
more important than either is that pupils approximate social- 
civic competence. 
12. Rugg, Harle U., “A Teacher-Pupil Program in Citizenship Edu- 
het 
As the title implies, the emphasis is upon citizenship. 
Not a grade-by-grade assignment, but rather a broad func- 
tional philosophy is presented. Major assumptions are defined 
under several headings--general philosophical principles, 
organization, grade placement, learning process. The frame 
of reference includes the general objectives and some thirty- 
two social concepts. A list of more than sixty unit titles 
is offered, but no specific assignment at grade levels is 
given. 
I/Ibid., pp. 118-125. 


@/Ibid., pp. 126-139. 
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13. Rugg, Harold, “Curriculum-Design in the Social Sciences: What 
Y 
I Believe..." 
The “design” presented is built on the "Great American 
Problem," namely, to use potential powers and resources for 
the greatest common good. A skeleton-working program gives 
grade-by-grade assignment of content about man and his chang- 
ing society. The principles underlying the “design” are 
briefly classified under these headings--total culture, organic 
approach, maximum maturing of pupils, balances of present and 
future needs, living democracy at school, grade placement, 
building of meanings, role of history. The immediate task is 
to build "a science of society in the eae 
14. Smith, Donnal V., “What Shall We Teach in Social dies) ee 
Emphasis is placed upon the need for each individual to 
accept his responsibility for promoting the social welfare. 
This implies the essential dignity of mankind, the need for 
achievement of greater human perfection, and the importance 
of sharing responsibilities. It also means that the direct 
objective of the verb “to teach" is the child; only indirectly 
is subject matter important. Here again suggestion of specific 
content is lacking; instead, underlying purposes and princi- 
ples are discussed. 
1/Ibid., pp. 140-158. 
2/Ibia., p. 158. 


; 3/Ibid., pp. 159-167. 
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y 
15. Wilson, Howard E., "A Social-Studies Course of Study." 
The framework on which the course is built is made of 
these assumptions: (1) Our foremost goal is development of 
"good citizens"; (2) need is for persons socially competent; 
(3) social studies can help to understand social responsibili- 
ty; (4) social studies eourses, outlined in terms of a cumu- 
lative sequence of units, can be directed toward increasing 
social-civic competence; (5) procedures and organization should. 
give opportunity for practice in cooperative group living. One 
sequence of units is offered for experimental use. 
Basic principles.-- Although each of the fifteen proposals were 
offered by individuals, several principles are found to be given common 
consideration. It seems safe to assume that none of these should be 
neglected by the curriculum builder. They may be summarized in this 
manner; 
1. Any program of the social studies from its very nature must 
be tentative. There is no single right content; no best organi- 
zation; no one and only procedure (1:8, 2:20; 5:59; 6:74; 7:78; 
9:93; 9:102; 152174) ¥ 

2. A general outline, schedule, or framework is necessary; it 
needs to be flexible, offering opportunity for continuous 
growth through the use of materials with social value and 


1/Ibid. 5) pp . 168- iby {eye 


2/The numbers refer to the proposals as enumerated in the pages in the 
section immediately preceding. 
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147 
organized in systematic and related sequence (2:20; 4:43; 5:60; 
8:84; 15:168). 
However, the greatest concern is not with content or its organi- 
zation; rather is it with emotional attitudes and the motivation 
of high ideals of appreciation and feelings (35:23; 11:119-120; 
12:126; 13:156). This implies the need for constant practice 
in the study of social living and for continuous reconstruction 
of experienees in order to determine what direction points 
toward the common good (9:91, 193; 11:119; 12:126). 
The selection of content and procedure should recognize the 
dignity and worth of the individual, the need for intelligent 
concern for the common welfare, the demand for practice in 
effective social participation, and the value in scientific 
thought (5:23; 11:119-120; 14:159). 
History, as a social studies content area, has an important 
role in training for life in our democratic order (6:75; 13:156- 
157) « 
The opportunity for experiencing should include work with 
adults in our democratic society, and lessons in the actual 
operation of social organization (5:60; 6:74; 10:108; 12:126; 
14:159; 15:168). This implies the sharing of responsibilities 
and the helping to make popular decisions (11:118; 14:159). 
There is need, too, for experimental use of the program, fol- 
lowed by critical evaluation and careful revision (4:43; 5:59; 


6:77; 15:148; 15:168). 
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What approach?-- The fifteen proposals suggest various approaches 
to the curriculum builder. One believes that use of devious approaches 
will avoid disinterest (2:20). Another would study geography as a lead 
into history and civics (3:25). Still another offers to the secondary 
school in particular the problem approach; here the content would be 
confined to an “agreed-on scope, but with no sequence pre-determined" 
(8:88). In much the same manner is the unit approach suggested as "the 
way" for some teachers (14:162). 

The social process approach centralizes on actual “instant-to- 
instant living,” here and now for these children (9:93). The civie edu- 
cation approach is said to throw light on definite civic activities and 
problems and to develop understanding of our own social structure and 
that of others in the world, both now and in the past (12:129). The 
culture or changing society approach includes a study of concepts and 
attitudes usually ignored; it starts with the social and personal needs 
of pupils and cuts across conventional subject boundaries (15:151). 

The most frequently suggested is the historical approach, for it 
is held to be an active factor in present-day human affairs (7:80). 

It gives the thread of continuity to all social living and serves as 

a “carrier of many trends" through various time periods (5:64). It 
clarifies understanding of contemporary society (6:77). In fact, the 
important role of history in the analysis of present-day living cannot 


be denied (13:156). 
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Selection of Content 

Content for primary grades.-- Since the middle grades build upon 
the basis laid in the primary school, it is necessary to know what con- 
tent is assigned to these first years of school life. Two of the pro- 
posals offer no recommendations for the primary grades (8:12); and one 
proposal suggests for the third grade a study of the poetic beginnings 
of the earth and the universe and the organization of primitive life 
in eight different geographic environments (13:143). The remaining 
twelve proposals consider the home, neighborhood, and community as the 
starting point for social studies instructions. Kelty writes that there 
is more agreement in the curriculum at this level than elsewhere (5:61). 
The simple social experiences at home, at school, and in the immediate 
ceeaaaahe are used to widen horizons and to deepen sympathies (1:9; 
2:20; 3:24-28; 4:44-46; 7:79-80; 14:162). A few proposals extend the 
work to include community life in other times and in other lands (6:73; 
10:108; 11:121; 15:169-170). One proposal uses a study of school, home, 
and play groups as a basis for understanding the functions, development, 
organization, and control of group life. This implies a more mature 
approach than the other nussonela (9299-108): 

Content areas for middle grades.-- Table 5 gives the content areas 
suggested for use in the middle grades by fifteen experts in the social 
studies field. No one content area has a frequency of assignment greater 
than 6. This indicates clearly that no one content is believed to be 
more effective than another as a vehicle for approaching the goals set. 


For any one grade the content suggested covers practically the whole 
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Table 5. Content Areas Suggested in Proposals By Fifteen 
Frontier Thinkers in The Future of the Social Studies. 
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span of time and space. For instance in Grade 4, six experts propose 
the study of how man makes his living in different lands; three suggest 
study of our own national heroes; three offer geography of the world; 
and five propose local or state history. Some of the experts confine 
their proposals to one area (1); others suggest as many as five or six 
(4:15). 

Further examination shows that content areas, assigned by one 
expert to Grade 4, are suggested by others as suitable for either Grade 
5S or Grade 6. "Other Peoples of Other Lands" and “Other Cultures" il- 
lustrate this point; “Heroes of United States," "United States History," 
and "Narrative History of the United States," likewise reveal this 
diversity in grade placement. 

However, two major themes predominate at each grade level--man's 
control over nature and the history of our culture. In other words, 
subject matter assigned for use in the middle grades deals with man's 
natural and cultural environment; that is, with the geography and his- 
tory of the world. So great is its extent in both time and space, that 
it would seem safe to conclude that any content area will satisfy the 
needs of the curriculum builder. In fact, several of the experts in 
offering their proposals emphasize this. Krey says it is the way in 
which material is handled that is important (6:72). Kronenberg believes 
that social learning is as inherent with one body of material as with 
another; therefore specific content is not too important a matter in 
developing social habits and skills in young children (7:78). Hmphasis 


on competent instruction is much more necessary than any given set of 
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curricula content, according to Marshall (9:95). Rugg claims any one 
of a dozen different cultures could be used to produce growth toward 
effective living (15:154). Evidently the need is to keep goals clearly 
defined and to direct whatever content is chosen toward their achieve- 
ment. 

Suggested Plans for Organization 

Ways of organizing content.-- Various ways are employed to organize 
social studies materials for instruction. Such terms as cycle, unit, 
and integration appear repeatedly in the literature and are mentioned 
in the fifteen proposals being herein analyzed. 

The arrangement of content in cycles is criticized as an organiza- 
tion which encourages wasteful repetition. Pupils become disinterested 
unless the material is presented from a different viewpoint or topics 
are expanded in succeeding grades (2:20; 4:44). Kelty suggests a se- 
quence which uses "centers" of interest in the primary grades, “cores” 
of historical or geographical content in the middle grades, "themes" of 
united subjects in the junior high school, and “problems" or “threads” 
of separate subjects in the senior high school (5:59). Morehouse offers 
a sequence dependent upon increasing difficulty, appropriate to interests 
and abilities of pupils, progressing from familiar to concrete and from 
the whole to the parts and then to the completed whole (10:107). Wilson 
recommends a single cumulative sequence; to his mind it is preferable to 
parallel sequences or to a cycle arrangement (15:169). 

No discussion of sequential arrangement of content is complete 


unless some attention is given to integration. Both vertical articulation, 
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a@ pre-planned progression from grade to grade, and horizontal articula- 
tion, the inclusion of other school subjects, are part of the plan for 
integration (2:20). Wo one will deny the interdependence of history 
and geography and the effective use of literature with both. Yet only 
actual relationships should be included in planning for horizontal 
articulation (3:23). This shuttling backward ana forward in the study 
of human activity clarifies understanding, provided not too many details 
from too many content areas are introduced (4:43, 46; 7:78-79). All 
this implies ae not all the work of any one grade can be made "to 
cluster" around or to be integrated with the selected “core” (5:59-61). 
However, it does mean that many natural relationships can and should be 
revealed to strengthen social learning (5:65; 15:149; 14:160). 

Once the content area for a course of study has been chosen, it 
must be broken down into mugable" segments. Although these segments are 
variously named in current social studies literature, perhaps the term 
most commonly used is "unit." Sometimes an entire course is presented 
as a unit (3:29-39). More frequently, the development of one phase of 
the course is organized'as a “teaching unit" (2:20). Differentiation 
is made between source units and teaching units. The former are units 
of work covering "forty or fifty pages, embracing objectives, materials, 
exercises, activities, procedures, and tests" (12:137). These give a 
pre-planned reservoir of ideas for the development of the teaching 
units (8:90). The teaching unit is more specific, with definite direc- 
tions for the pupil to so purpose and guide his study as to effect 


acceptable change in his behavior (15:169). A unit should not be 
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confined to pupil interests and needs; instead it should be chosen and 
designed by the teacher, and together, pupil and teacher, can direct 
learning activities toward the desired goals (8:89-90). From the fore- 
going, it is readily seen that no one clearly defined meaning is given 
the word "unit" as it is used in these proposals; its significance has 
numerous interpretations. 

Suggested organizations.-- Table 6 presents the methods of organi- 
zation suggested by the fifteen frontier thinkers. Sequential arrangement 


Table 6. Plans of Organization Suggested By Fifteen Frontier 
Thinkers in The Future of the Social Studies 
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ranks first in frequency, with eleven of the proposals planning for its 
inelusion. Both vertical and horizontal articulation receive considera- 


tion. Although only six of the experts definitely recommend the unit 
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as an integral part of their plan, certain subtitles appear frequently 
as division headings of the programs described. Such subtitles include 
"Objectives," "Field of Interest or Content," “Activities,” "Testing," 
and "Self-Evaluation.” Little recognition is given to “Outcomes” in 
these plans for organization, perhaps because pre-planning implies the 
setting of objectives to be reached rather than goals nicely attained. 
"Bibliography," too, is low in frequency; this may be due to neglect. 

No specific pattern for the organization of materials is proposed 
by two or more of the experts. This may indicate that no one scheme 
has been proven entirely satisfactory. Then, again, it may imply that 
the pattern used is one of those "nonessentials" in which diversity is 
not only possible but pleasing. However, that there is need for some 
blueprint cannot be denied. Here is a place for "unity in essentials, 
and diversity in nonessentials." In other words, natural relationships 
through vertical and horizontal articulation are definite aids to social 
learning, according to these experts; just how this articulation is shown 
in the plan of organization is not too important. 

Suggested procedures.-- Table 7 shows that there is more uniformity 
in the definition of procedures than in any other phase of the proposals 
offered by these fifteen frontier thinkers. No item is mentioned by 
less than seven; and several items are suggested by eleven and twelve. 
The need to provide enriching experiences and to train in the process of 
problem-solving ranks in frequency with the need to plan for individual 
differences. From this, it may be inferred that planning for social- 


civie learning should include opportunity for varied and rich experiences, 
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Table 7. Procedures Suggested in Proposals Made By Fifteen 
Frontier Thinkers in The Future of the Social Studies 








Procedures 4 RESROGE Totals 
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made possible through firsthand and vicarious contacts. Firsthand ex- 
periencing frequently takes place in the comnunity itself; that its 
value is recognized is shown in its frequency of 10. One instrument for 
vicarious experiencing is books; the attention given to the development 
of study-skill indicates its importance in a social studies program. 

More and more do programs for social-civie instruction include 
training in effective group participation. To live satisfyingly ina 
democratic society places a two-fold responsibility upon the individual-- 
that he work well as an individual; that he be an effective member in 


every group in which he holds membership. This implies a willingness 
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to suppress personal desires, interests, and needs if they are in con- 
flict with group welfare; it implies a readiness to contribute toward 
and to- cooperate in group planning; it implies a willingness to assume 
duties and responsibilities as well as to enjoy rights and privileges. 
Practice in democratic living in the classroom is necessary if pupils 
are to grow competent in social and civic action. That the experts 


recognize this is shown in the data assembled in Table 7. 


Review of the Fifteen Proposals 

In review.-- From the foregoing analysis, it may be seen that these 
fifteen frontier thinkers do not agree in their assignment of content 
areas or in their design of content organization. No one history con- 
tent is specifically recommended for the middle grades; no one organiza- 
tion is offered as “*best." Their numerous conflicting proposals may 
indicate that no conclusions can be drawm from their suggestions. Yet 
schools must continue to operate. Curriculum builders must find some 
way to insure competency in social and civic activities of the pupil 
population. Despite the lack of scientific certainty in what to teach 
and how to teach it, some course of action must be defined; a choice 
must be made. Therefore, from these proposals and practices these three 
facts are selected as basic: 

1. Content should be concerned with man's control over nature and 

the historic development of our own culture. 
2. Organization must plan for sequence from grade to grade and for 


natural articulation with other subjects at each grade level. 
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4. Procedures should give constant practice in effective group 

participation, in order that each individual may develop fully 
his own potentialities and at the same time contribute fully 
to the common welfare. 

The teacher herself.-- Above all, more important than content or 
organization or procedures, is the teacher. She it is who will make 
materials and processes become active forces in the development of young 
citizens. She it is who will create situations for child growth through 
the effective use of all the curricular devices at her disposal. She 
it is who, by her own competency in social and civic matters, will guide 


pupils to emulate a like proficiency in their democratic living together. 


Critical Examination of Seventeen Programs and Units 

Supplement to the fifteen proposals.-- The fifteen proposals ana- 
lyzed earlier in this chapter were well received by workers in the social 
studies field. Yet there was an urgent plea for translation of theory 
into practice. In response to this request, the Curriculum Committee of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, published Programs and Units 
in the Social gare el Kronenberg, Editor of the volume, reminds the 
reader that the Committee was not authorized to prepare "an ideal pro- 
gram"; instead the emphasis was to be upon the content now in use in 

2/ 
representative schools. 

In order to determine what contribution the samplings included in 
the publication could make to this study, the seventeen programs and 
T/Henry Kronenberg (Editor), Programs and Units in the Social Studies. 
2/Ibid., p. 1. 
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units were reviewed. The questions proposed at the beginning of this 
chapter were used as the basis for the analysis--—‘ihat history content is 
recommended for the development of social-civie competence in pupils of 
tite middle grades? What organization of this content will prove most 
effective? 

Of general significance.-- As might have been expected, the seven- 
teen programs and units conform ab no specified pattern. However, cer- 
tain factors appear with some degree of consistency: 

1. Objectives emphasize the increased attention to attitudes, 

ideals, and appreciations. 

2. Content designated for every grade level reflects the current 
trend to use major social functions as themes. 

5. Organization of materials likewise reflects the current trends 
in educational literature by the frequent use of such terms as 
flexibility of program; cooperative teacher-pupil planning; 
continuity in pupil growth; reduction of wasteful repetition 
and “gaps"; horizontal and vertical feeeeeatia a: experiential 
units; source units; teaching or class units; and parallel or 
unified content. 

4. Procedures permit freedom of choice, provided there is abundant 
opportunity offered pupils for social learning in a democratic 
atmosphere. 

Content areas in use.-- The content areas assigned to the middle 

grades in these samplings were analyzed. five programs offered no spe- 


cial content. Table 8, Geography, Civics, and History Content, gives 
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Table 8. Geography, Civics, and History Content Areas 
in Seventeen Programs and Units 
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the data from the twelve edotadiie courses. It may be seen that only 
one item in the fourth grade list has a frequency of 6; that is, only 
one item is used by 50 per cent of the schools reporting. The median 
eacenence in Grade Four is 5.7; in Grade Five 5.1; in Grade Six 3.0. 

In other words, items appear in content lists of this sampling on an 
average of three or four times. Several items are assigned to any one 
of the three grades; other items are used at only one grade level. No 
definite conclusion can be drawn from Table 8 as to the importance of 
any particular content area for any specific grade. 

Plans of organization in use.-- The form in which the selected 
content area is presented follows no definite pattern. Table 9, Plans 
for Organization, gives the various titles used as headings for sections 
ef a unit. Two of the contributions had no general pattern; division 
titles were merely hinted in the content. Hight of the section titles 
appear in ten or more of the samples; five are used by all except two 
of those reporting. 

Two or three facts may be of interest. “Outcomes" is not frequently 
found, perhaps because the term is often used synonomously with "Objec- 
tives." "Bibliography" is omitted, perhaps because the editor's letter 
to the contributors requested that bibliographies not be given due to 
limited space. Material occasionally appearing as an “Overview” is 
sometimes combined with facts presented in the “Approach.” "Culminating 
Activity” is often a test or review, and so the item may have been 
included as apart of the "Evaluation." Despite these omissions, the 


plan for organization reveals greater conformity here than has been 
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Implications from the samplings.-- Although "common practice" is 
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suggests these inferences: 
1. No one content area is peculiarly adapted to any one grade. 
&. The framework for presenting a workable organization should 
give these or similar items: Objectives, Approaches, Discus- 
sion Activities, Related Activities, Plans for Integration, 
Detailed Outline of Content, Plans for Development of Study- 


Skill, and Evaluation. 


Some Outstanding Conclusions 

In brief.-- Analysis of these fifteen proposals and seventeen pro- 

grams has revealed several outstanding conclusions: 

1. Emphasis is on the approximation of goals. Content, organiza- 
tion, procedures are all ways and means for approaching these 
goals. 

2. Content for the primary grades usually includes a study of home, 
school, neighborhood, and community in order that horizons may 
be broadened and sympathies stirred. 

S. Content for the middle grades includes the whole span of time 
and space. It is concerned with man's control over nature and 
his development of culture patterns. For these grades there 
appears to be no “right™ content. 

4. Content can frequently be organized in units. These units 
should emphasize natural relationships, both from grade to grade 
and among various subject matter materials at a given grade 


level. A single cumulative sequence avoids wasteful repetition 
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of and unsatisfactory gaps in content. 
Units are of two large groups--source units which are reservoirs 
of possible ideas; teaching units built upon source units and 
directed toward effecting acceptable change in behavior. 
The framework of a unit should at least include--Objectives, 
Approaches, Detailed Outline, Activities, Evaluation, and 
Bibliography. 
Procedures with content should give opportunity for--Development 
of Study-Skill, Growth in Problem-Solving, Effective Participa- 
tion in Group Life, Enriching Experiences, Development of Indi- 
vidual Potentialities. 
Growth in social-civic competence will depend in some measure 
upon the content chosen, the plan of organization, and the 
choice of procedures. However, the greatest need is for the 
setting of clearly defined goals and for the employment of 


teachers who themselves can approximate them. 





CHAPTER VI 


CRITICAL CONSIDERATION OF NINE COURSES OF STUDY 


Need for further investigation.-- These questions were proposed at 
the beginning of the preceding chapter--(1) What history content is 
recommended for the development of ee cintceivie competency? (2) What 
organization of this content will be most effective in approximating the 
goals set? An analysis was made of two recent publications of the 
National Council's Curriculum Committee. From the assembled data it was - 
possible to draw some tentative conclusions concerning the most effective 
plans for organization. However, no satisfactory answer was found for 
the question about the selection of content. Therefore, it was decided 
to investigate further. 

In this present chapter an analysis will be made of those courses 
of study designed for the middle grades which were judged in 1941 to be 
superior by the Curriculum Laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. From the new data it may be possible to strengthen the tenta- 
tive conclusions stated previously. It may also be possible to find more 
satisfactory conclusions concerning the choice of content. 

Bruner's criteria.-- The widespread activity in curriculum building, 
which got under way as early as 1920 and has been gaining momentum down 
through the years, made necessary the creation of some fairly satisfac- 
tory criteria for evaluating the results of committee efforts. In 1926, 
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Stratemeyer and Bruner set up certain criteria to be used in the evalua- 
tion of elementary courses of beak Oe From year to year these criteria, 
with some adaptation and change, were used in the Curriculum Laboratory 
at Columbia University. Between 1935-1937 the criteria were revised by 
a group of graduate students. The result was an instrument for evaluat- 
ing courses of study and for teaching the technique of curriculum build- 
ing. 
2/ 

The new instrument is used to judge materials sent to the Curricu- 
lum Laboratory each year. Annually the Laboratory issues a list of the 
outstanding teaching and learning materials. The list, published for 
the period between January, 1940 to March, 1941, gives the names of 
social studies courses built in thirteen different communities. Four 
of these courses were not available to any except persons connected with 
the school system in which they were produced; one was not planned for 
any of the three middle grades. The remaining nine courses of study 
were secured. 

Fortunately these courses give a fair sampling. Several different 
geographic regions are included; some of the courses are designed for 
small rural communities and others for large metropolitan areas. A 
few are simple, mimeographed sheets fastened together; others are 
printed volumes, beautifully illustrated and attractively bound. One 
1/Florence B. Stratemeyer and Herbert B. Bruner, Rating Elementary 


School Courses of Study, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1926. 


2/Herbert B. Bruner, Criteria for Evaluating Course of Study Materials, 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1957, pp. 107-120, Reprint from Teachers College Record, XXXIX (Noven- 
ber, 1937). 
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is a brief outline of less than one hundred pages; another contains more 
than four hundred pages. One provides for intensive study of a single 
unit; another plans for extensive study of the social studies for the 
entire elementary school. It is indeed a "fair sampling." 

Planning the analysis.-~- The Curriculum Laboratory had marked all 
nine of the courses as “outstanding” as measured with the Bruner Cri- 
teria. It remained for this analysis to determine how helpful all or 
any of these materials would be in offering satisfactory answers to the 
two questions proposed at the beginning of this chapter. Hence it was 
decided to give first a general overview of the courses. Then the plan 
of organization will be presented and the selection of content discussed. 
Finally, consideration will be given to the apparent reason for marking 
the course “outstanding." ; 

Following the description of all nine courses, data concerning 
choice of content and plan of organization will be assembled. From the 


tables it may prove possible to draw some useful conclusions. 


Wine Courses of Study Marked “Outstanding” 

Columbia, pulsator le” After several years of study, teachers and 
supervisors of Columbia's public schools prepared, in mimeographed forn, 
a course of study in three volumes. In the "Foreword" the material is 
offered as a sourcebook to guide the busy teacher. It is expected that 
she will make such changes as the needs of her particular class dictate. 
1/"Social Studies Units and Related activities for Grades IV, V and VI," 


Curriculum Bulletin, No. 9, Columbia Public Schools, Columbia, Missouri, 
1939 (Mimeographed) . 
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The first pages of the volume for the middle grades give the basic 
philosophy on which the course is built. Belief is expressed in our 
democratic society and responsibility is placed upon the school to offer 
opportunities for lively practice in democratic living. There follows 
a brief description of the materials to be used at each grade level. 

To give background help in revealing relationships, a bird's-eye view 
of the whole program is outlined. The next section defines the objec- 
tives and shows them to have social-civic implications. The remainder 
of the book Fag the units for Grades 4, 5, and 6. Each unit con- 
tains (1) specifie objectives; (2) detailed outlines which include 
introduction to the unit and suggested pupil activities; (3) related 
activities; and (4) references. 

The content areas for Grade 4 offer extension of horizons through a 
study of distant lands and peoples. The assignment for Grade 5 breaks 
somewhat from tradition, using the stories of fire and of writing often 
given in a course about primitive people at the fourth grade level. 
Then, too, local history, more frequently offered in Grade 4, is placed 
at the fifth grade level. Units concerned with ways of living in 
Hurope, in Mexico, and elsewhere, form a part of the work for Grade 6. 
The units use both historical and geographical content. The emphasis 
throughout is upon life in certain geographical areas or during certain 
historical periods. 

The objectives reflect the philosophy underlying the course, are 
well selected for each age-grade level, and carry social-civie implica- 


tions. However, there is little evidence of their re-emphasis as the 
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work of the unit progresses. The content uses man's control over 
nature as its major theme and the stress is geographical rather than 
historical. Although the organization follows a definite pattern, it 
is confusing to have activities interspersed with content, and content 
given first in complete sentences and then in brief phrases. As for 
the activities, many of them lack the pertinence and purpose upon which 
frontier thinkers insist. Nevertheless, the course has some merit, 
satisfying several of the requirements set for effective curricular 
materials. 

V 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island.-- A curriculum committee prepared 
these experimental units for the teaching of the social studies in 
Grades 1 through 6. The “Preface” of the course presents a brief state- 
ment of the philosophy on which the program is built. Then follows a 
list of general objectives and a statement of the principles used in 
planning the organization and selecting the content. The underlying 
scheme uses ways and means to integrate social studies content with the 
whole school program. 

The sample unit, given for each of the six grades, includes a state- 
ment of objectives, suggested approaches, day-by-day memoranda of all 
school work, lists of general objectives, and an extensive bibliography. 
Although the length of time for developing a unit will vary, no unit is 
to be in progress more than two months. 

Materials from history and geography are used in the units planned 


1/Guide Units in Social Studies for the Elementary School, Grades I to 
VI, Hast Greenwich School System, Hast Greenwich, Rhode Island, 1959. 
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for the middle grades. Social-civic objectives are defined and the 
daily work points indirectly toward these goals. The sample units are 
"Colonial Life" for Grade 4; "Southern States" for Grade 5; "Medieval 
World” for Grade 6. Titles for other units are not suggested. 

Since the course of study fails to give the entire content area 
at each grade level, building vertical articulation is impossible. The 
day-by-day memoranda reaches into every school activity and subject; 
this weakens rather than strengthens the course, because the making of 
unnatural relationships is forced upon the teacher and pupils. 

State of ed A comprehensive and satisfactory volume, 
this bulletin is the result of cooperative state-wide effort. The pur- 
poses, as set forth in the Fourteenth Yearbook, form the basis for the 
social studies principles on which the course is built. ‘The philosophy 
underlying the program emphasizes the need for social understanding and 
for experiences which shall effect desirable changes in both attitudes 
and behavior. In the pages which precede the units, an explanation of 
the unit theory is presented, tools and materials are described, values 
inherent in activities are emphasized, usefulness of visual aids is 
discussed, and uses of evaluative materials are considered. 

A well-integrated series of units, planned for the middle grades, 
forms the body of the publication. All units are presented in the same 
simple outline; and this makes for clarity and continuity. Relation- 


ships are prompted by questions; answers are readily found in such 


1/Social Studies in the Elementary School, Intermediate Level, Maryland 
Sehool Bulletin, State Department of Education, Baltimore, XXII (Decem- 
ber, 1940). 
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sequestial planning. Integration within a given teaching-learning ex- 
perience or between experiences is effectively made. Activities provide 
for both direct and Vicarious experiencing; evaluation of attainment is 
particularly well-planned, not only by “paper and pencil tests” but by 
other procedures. 

The content areas assigned to the intermediate grades break some- 
what from tradition--Grade 4, Long Ago in the 01d World; Grade 5, In 
the United States; and Grade 6, In a Changing World. Two criticisms are 
directed toward the fourth grade placement: (1) lack of reading material 
in the vocabulary of these young readers; and (2) such remoteness in time 
and space offers problems to young pupils. Grade 5 has been given the 
materials usually offered at this level: Coming of Huropeans to Our 
Shores, Colonial History Including the Home State, The Regions of the 
United States, and Our Border-Neighbors. Content for Grade 6 makes a 
new attack on “discovery and exploration," leads into science and inven- 
tion, and eventually seeks out the social-civic implications in group 
life. 

This course of study is comprehensive enough to be helpful, but 
not too detailed to be confusing. It merits classification by the Bruner 
Criteria as “outstanding.” 

Sacramento, ene tah The curriculum committee attempted to 
avoid useless drill; it tried to organize materials and to direct the 


learning toward functional objectives. HEffort was made to give 


1/Elementary Social Studies Course of Study Monograph, No. 14, Part II, 


Fourth Grade, Sacramento City Unified School District, Sacramento, 
California (September, 1939). 
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opportunity to build through practice those behavior patterns essential 
to “good citizenship" in our democratic society. 

Following the introductory remarks, objectives for social studies 
instruction in the elementary school are stated, a scope and sequence 
chart presents a bird's-eye view of the whole program, directions to 
the teacher are made, and finally the general objectives for this par- 
ticular course are defined. Eight units follow; each gives objectives, 
content materials, suggested procedures, references to the Supplement,” 
and finally a bibliography. After the eight units are presented, there 
are three sections--a basic bibliography, detailed description of the 
conduct of activities, and headings to guide the teacher in her search 
for “fugitive materials." 

Content assignment for the middle grades recognizes such “social 
functions" as production, conservation, and recreation. State history 
and geography is the specific material studied in Grade 4. The work 
for Grade 5 centers upon a study of "World Neighbors" and that for Grade 
6 is "The United States Today." 

Organization of the course lacks clarity and consistency. The sug- 
gestion, that study of the units needs not follow any specified plan, 
denies the necessity to establish relationships. Unit titles are mis- 
leading; the actual development of the unit materials fails to clarify 
the relationship between them and subject matter. Material that seems 
logical to place in the "Supplement" appears in the main text--"Student 
Excursions” is an illustration for it describes a supplementary activity 


rather than a classroom procedure. It would also seem logical to group 
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the procedures of somewhat similar nature rather than to set them down 
in hit-or-miss fashion. Reference beside each procedure to the "Supple- 
ment" would eliminate the separate section “Activity Information" and 
would thus avoid confusion. Many of the activities are too old for 
fourth grade pupils; for instance, the assignment of graph making has 
questionable value at this level. Recognition of the acceptable features 
of this monograph does not prevent the query, "Is this course outstand- 
ing?* 

y 

San Mateo County, California.-- This course of study, a bound 
mimeographed volume, was prepared by a representative group of teachers 
of San Mateo County. It opens with a detailed content page, an intro- 
ductory statement to the teacher, and a list of objectives which stresses 
knowledges and attitudes. Suggestions for awakening interest are offered 
and the teacher is urged to select materials and procedures according to 
the needs and abilities of her own group. Guidance is given for the 
cooperative effort of pupils and teacher in raising problems and planning 
for their solution. 

The organization suggests a source unit, one from which the teaching 
unit is to be developed. Although no time limit is set for the study, 
the unit probably represents a full semester's work. Clearly defined 
vertical articulation is possible; but since attention is centered upon 
only one phase of man's activity, subject matter relationships are re- 
stricted. Following the detailed outline is a list of integrating 
1/"Faring Through the Ages, A Unit of Work for Grades 5 and 6." Social 


Studies Unit, No. 10, San Mateo County Board of Hducation, Redwood City, 
California, 1940. 
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activities which plans for individual differences and for some hori- 
zontal articulation. The bibliography for music and for visual aids, 
the well-pointed discussion of excursions, and the description of 
several culminating activities are excellent. The annotated bibliogra- 
phy for children and teacher is of special merit. 

As the title implies, the content emphasis is on the development 
of farming. Hach division of the content area is defined, and some 
pertinent problems and activities for their solution are described. 

The topics are outlined chronologically--Farming At Home; Primitive 
Farms; Ancient Farming; In America; Inventions and Modern Farms. 
Biography is taught through the events under consideration. Local con- 
ditions of community and county are used as “starting points" for com- 
prehensive study. Facts from history and geography are nicely balanced, 
with social-civic information integrated naturally. 

Emphasis is clearly on subject matter rather than on the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes, although interdependence and respect for 
human labor are discussed. However, the introduction to the unit gave 
promise that growth in attitudes was to be a major, rather than an 
incidental goal. Even if specific plans for the improvement of social- 
civic behavior patterns are lacking, and no provision is made for the 
development of study skills or for the evaluation of results, there is 
much of merit in this course of study. 


y 
Santa Barbara, California.-- Five source units, prepared in 


1/China, A Source Preview for the Fourth Grade Level, How Have Some 
Certain Cultures Contributed to the Development of the Santa Barbara 
Area? Santa Barbara Instructional Materials, Santa Barbara City Schools, 
Santa Barbara, California, Series II, No. 6b (September, 1940). 
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summer workshops for Grade 4, consider the effect of neighbors upon 
Santa Barbara. This particular unit deals with China; others plan for 
the study of Mexico, Japan, the Philippines, and Hawaii. Flexibility 
of organization permits wide choice in materials and procedures; com- 
prehensiveness offers a large number of references and activities. 

The "Preview" opens with a list of larger purposes and specific 
aims; these include the development of attitudes, understandings, con- 
cepts, and skills through the study of our social heritage from the 
Chinese. The body of the unit is presented in three parallel columns; 
Problems, Integrative Experiences, and Materials. These problems can 
be solved through the use of the materials or by carrying on integrative 
experiences. Then follows suggestions for culminating the study but 
specific evaluation is missing. Excellent bibliographies for both 
teachers and pupils, a list of music materials, and some unusual and 
usable verse bring the unit to a close. 

The "Problems" include such topics as: Shelter, Clothing, Health, 
Government, Industries, Education, and Recreation. Relationships are 
made by reference to Japan, Hawaii, or Mexico; thus, Sacral ies are con- 
nected and understandings strengthened. An incidental approach to 
biography is made through the study of Confucius and San Yat Sen. 

Despite the fact the "Preview" is designed to be used as a source 
unit, the suitability of some of the material is questionable. The 
"Problems" might well be simplified, the caption changed to "Questions," 
and the process of problem-solving be developed more gradually. As 


for the grade placement of activities--Can fourth graders construct a 
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power wheel to be turned by animal power? Can they build an earthern 
relief construction of the Chinese method of irrigation? Perhaps so, 
but is this the best use of their time and powers? Could not the same 
skills and understandings be developed more easily and more satisfac- 
torily? Although this source unit has these and similar weaknesses, it 
does deserve greater merit than some others of the “outstanding” courses. 

Tacoma, et ca, These "outlines" have an attractive format, 
with pictures, binding, and type both appropriate and practical. The 
first pages present the philosophy on which the course is built and 
express a belief in the need to develop attitudes as well as concepts 
and skills. The course purports to keep "social perspective and bal- 
ance" and to provide for a choice in “desirable experiences to take 
place within a framework" suited to pupil maturity. General and specific 
aims are discussed and those for this course selected--acquisition of 
subject matter; development of study-skill; growth in such characteris- 
tics as tolerance, cooperation, world citizenship, conservation, re- 
sponsibility, respect, and social competency. 

The work is presented in “experience units” which have their source 
of unity both in subject matter organization and in the needs and ex- 
periences of the child. Such a unit is flexible enough to permit 
adaptation to individuals and groups; it gives the benefits of pre- 
planning and yet offers opportunity for deviations. The sectional 


headings include: Overview, Desired Outcomes, Content Areas, Approaches, 


1/Learning by Living, Social Studies--Tentative Outline Grades I Through 


: VI, Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington, 1940. 
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Activities, Culmination, Materials, Correlation, and Evaluation. A 
"Record Chart" for recording the development of the "experience unit" 
is also given. 

Next is outlined the year-by-year sequences, giving the content 
areas and desired outcomes for each grade. ecaan 4 is assigned "Living 
and Understanding Primitive Life"; this considers local history and 
geography as well as that of distant communities. Grade 5 deals with 
"Living and Building Nations"; this uses content material from Asia, 
Europe, South America, and our own land. Grade 6 studies "Living and 
Improving the Social Heritage"; this uses materials about our natural 
resources and so-called “Huropean Background" history. Emphasis is on 
functional living, on learning by living, and on the relationships which 
ean be revealed to develop the concepts of continuity and wholeness. 

Two sample units, one for the lower level, and one for the upper, 
illustrate adequately the development of an “experience unit." Although 
the great possibilities inherent in this plan of organization are evi- 
dent, two criticisms are ventured. (1) Could evaluation of the work be 
more clearly defined? That is, could there be some way to measure in- 
ereased understanding of subject matter and growth in attitudes? (2) 
Could the specific aims be more directly approximated? For instance, 
the attitudes listed among "Outcomes in Social Living" are inferred 
rather than definitely set. Notwithstanding, there is much to mark the 
course outstanding--flexibility of time schedule; opportunity for first- 
hand and vicarious experiences; provision for vertical and horizontal 


articulation; provision for development of skills and concepts; and a 
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selected bibliography. 

Waco, poe A brief mimeographed course of study, this par- 
ticular section is planned for use in the sixth grade. Similar materials 
have been organized for the other elementary classes. The "Introduction" 
recognizes the need to develop those abilities which make possible happy 
and effective group membership. The general objectives provide for 
growth in understandings, skills, and attitudes. 

The “Unit Problems" offer two programs, one for the regular and one 
for the irregular classes. The difference lies in the omission of ma- 
terial rather than its adaptation to the slow learner. The divisions 
of the "Unit Problems" have these headings: Objectives, Suggested Ap- 
proaches, Suggested Activities, and Bibliography. The "Objectives" are 
coneerned with subject matter, giving no hint of the general objectives 
stated Ban ieee Many of the items in the outline are one-word captions, 
such as Population, Boundaries, Industries, and the like. There is 
little in the outline to provoke questions or to stimulate study. How- 
ever, the bibliography is extensive and apparently well-chosen. 

The courses outlined for other grades are not available; therefore 
it is impossible to determine what content areas have been assigned and 
how these are made to integrate with the material in the course under 
consideration. In this particular course, the study of Europe, with 
emphasis upon the British Isles, is outlined for the first semester. 


Some time is given to the observance of Thanksgiving (three days), 


Christmas (three weeks), and several holidays. The study of Texas, with 


1/Social Studies in the Elementary School, Sixth Year, Waco Public 
Schools, Waco, Texas, 1938-1939. 
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emphasis on Waco, is the work of the second semester. Use is made of 
community resources and of vicarious as well as firsthand experiencing. 

Opportunities to establish relationships are few in the course, for 
the content is too diversified and the outlines too indefinite. No 
help is given the teacher in planning for the development of skills in 
problem-solving, in study, or in expression activity. Careful plans 
for evaluation are lacking and the list of activities are too sketchy 
to be useful. In full appreciation of the outline's points of merit, 


the doubt persists as to its being outstanding. 


1/ 


West Hartford, Connecticut.-- This course of study represents the 
cooperative effort of teachers and principals under supervision. Its 
purposes, set forth in the "Foreword," are to help the child to under- 
stand his world better and to realize his obligations toward its im- 
provement. The primary grades use a course which fuses information from 
several social studies fields; the middle grades use alternately materi- 
als from history and geography. The whole program is comprehensive and 
flexible; suggestions guide in making evident certain relationships in 
both time and space. 

The content is not organized in units, nor are problems introduced 
to centralize the thought process. The course for each grade begins 
with a brief statement of how the sections are to be used alternately. 
Then follows the statement of aims--aims which deal with knowledges, 


habits, and skills, and which neglect attitudes. Such integration as 


1/Social Studies, A Course of Study for the Elementary Schools, West 


Hartford Public Schools, West Hartford, Connecticut, 1940. 
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is suggested is made evident by the three-column arrangement of the 
material, under these headings--Content, Activities, and References. 
Further help in establishing relationships is given in the chart, 
"People and their Progress," which makes connection between the work 
of one grade and that of another. 

The content areas assigned the lower grades follow the usual pat- 
tern, except that local history is taught in Grade 5. The work of 
Grade 4 deals with how man makes his living in different parts of the 
world and how America was discovered and colonized. Grade 5 studies 
life in the Americas since the United States became a nation. Grade 3 
studies life in the 01d World, past and present. These materials do 
give opportunity for reaching out toward ever-widening horizons in some 
logical sequence. 

Criticisms of the course may be summarized thus: No guidance is 
given the teacher in the development of activities or for training study- 
skill. Evaluation in terms of the objectives is not planned at any grade 
level. No culminating activities are suggested for bringing the study 
to a suitable conclusion. The work for Grade 6 is tritely described, 
"The material covered in Meyer's 'The Old World and Its Gifts.'" Yet 
the course was marked “outstanding” by the Bruner Criteria! 

valuation of the Criteria's usefulness.-- This limited use of ma- 
terials evaluated by the Bruner Criteria does not pemit too definite 
a statement as to the Criteria's usefulness. It does seem to indicate 
that the instrument was not an accurate measure for this particular 


sampling of social studies courses. That. any instrument could rate the 
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Maryland and the Waco course equally “outstanding” seems incredible. 
Of course, the Criteria were not constructed specifically for social 
studies materials, and general measures are never very satisfactory in 


making specific analyses. 


Implications in the Analysis for This Study 
Assembling the data.-- The foregoing pages give critical considera- 
tion to a sampling of courses of study. These nine courses of study 
outline programs of work in the social studies for pupils in the middle 
grades. In 1941, they were marked "outstanding" by the Curriculum 
Lahoratory, Teachers College, Columbia University. From the materials 
presented and the plans offered in the courses, data were selected and 
assembled. Table 10, History and Geography Content, shows the grade 
placement of subject matter. Table 11, Plans of Organization, gives the 
frequency in which certain items appear in the several courses. 
inferences from Table 10.-- A study of the data assembled in the 
table leads to these inferences: 
1. No one topic or theme is used by 50 per cent of the samplings. 
2. The most popular themes, by grades, are “Life in Foreign Lands 
for Grade 4; “Life in United States for Grade 5; and “Life in 
a Changing World” or “Ancient and Medieval World" for Grade 6. 
o. History may be used as the “core” and geography as an inter- 
pretive factor; or geography may form the basis and history 
serve as the integrative force. 


4, Sometimes history material is used alternately with geography. 
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Table 10. History and Geography Content in 
Nine Courses of Study 
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o- In a few courses a “social function,” such as Recreation, Govern- 


ment, and the like, serves as the center; and social studies 
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hateatan from several content areas is. brought into relation- 
ship with the "function." 

6. The same subject matter may be assigned to any one of the three 
grade levels. Local history and icertahy Ualieetatson this 
point. 

Inferences from Table 1l1.-- A study of the data assembled in this 
table shows that in plans of organization there is some degree of con- 
sistency. These inferences are apparent: 

1. Principles coneerning social learning should receive more con- 

sideration by curriculum builders. 

2. A tentative time schedule should be offered, especially when 

flexibility is permitted and when “source units" are used in- 

stead of "teaching units." 

o. Attitudes need more emphasis in lists of objectives. Procedures 
should point more directly toward the attainment of objectives. 

4. Listing of “Outcomes* can be eliminated from courses of study 
because this' infomation is a duplication of what is given under 
objectives. 

5S. Activities related to skill development, to inereasing informa- 
tional understandings, and to use of other content areas are an 
integral part of a social studies program. 

6. Bibliographies, which are carefully selected and annotated, are 
exceedingly helpful. 

7. Information about films, pictures, records, ete., adds to a 


course's usefulness. 
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Table 11. Plans of Organization 
in Nine Courses of Study 
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8. There is imperative need for planned development of study-skill, 

planning which recognizes the excellent contributions of re- 
search. 
9. Some culminating activity to carry the learning to a satisfying 
close gives a much-needed psychological effect. 

10. Opportunity for some freedom in choice of subject matter and 
activities should be provided. 

ll. Community resources should be used wherever direct experiencing 
is both economical and effective. 

12. Teachers should be made cognizant of the work which precedes and 
follows the subject matter assigned to their respective grades. 
Thus will sincere horizontal and vertical articulation be feasi- 
ble. 

In conclusion.-- To further clarify the status of content areas and 
their organization, nine courses of study were analyzed. These had been 
marked "outstanding" at the Curriculum Laboratory at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1941. It was expected they would reveal what is 
being done in the middle grades of the “better schools." Critical con- 
sideration was given to each course and its content and plans of organi- 
panier noted. The data, when tabulated, led to the inferences: (1) 
There is little consistency in the grade placement of social studies ma- 
terial. (2) There is considerable uniformity in the items included in 
plans of organization. 

For the most part, organization of courses of study has become a 


matter of bringing together a series of units. Common practice includes 
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in these units such items as Introduction, Activities, Detailed Outline, 
Use of Community Resources, Related Content Areas and Activities, and 
Bibliography. This particular sampling of courses of study offers series 
of units which are “source units," "teaching units," or an adaptation 
of the two. Sometimes the units are prefaced by a statement of the cur- 
riculum maker's social philosophy, his belief in social learnings, a 
suggested time schedule, some suggestive, culminating activities, and 
an annotated bibliography. 

These new emphases, being employed by curriculum builders, deserve 
mention. Charts and diagrams are frequently designed to clarify rela- 
tionships and to strengthen both vertical and horizontal articulation. 
Guide sheets or working plans are described to help in the systematic 
development of study-skill. Methods are suggested for evaluating both 


the gains made by pupils and the usefulness of the course itself. 


Nine pauaaoa of Study 

These nine courses of study appear on the "Annual List of Out- 
standing Teaching Le eee Materials" prepared in 1941 by Herbert 
B. Bruner and C. Maurice Wieting. The “Bruner Criteria for Evaluating 
Teaching and Learning Materials" was the basis for all rating. 
1. Columbia, Missouri 

“Social Studies Units and Related Activities for Grades IV, V and 

VI," Curriculum Bulletin, No. 9, Columbia Public Schools, Columbia, 

Missouri, 1939 (Mimeographed), 188 pp. 
&. Hast Greenwich, Rhode Island 

Guide Units in Social Studies for the Elementary School, Grades I 


to VI, East Greenwich School System, Hast Greenwich, Rhode Island, 
1939, 205 pp. 


oO 
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Baltimore, Maryland 


Social Studies in the Elementary School, Intermediate Level, Mary- 
land School Bulletin, State Department of Education, Baltimore, 
XXII (December, 1940), 429 pp. 


Sacramento, California 


Elementary Social Studies Course of Study Monograph, No. 14, Part 
- ITI, Fourth Grade, Sacramento City Unified School District, Sacra- 
mento, California (September, 1939), 109 pp. 


San Mateo, California 


“Farming Through the Ages, A Unit of Work for Grades 5 and 6," 
Social Studies Unit, No. 10, San Mateo County Board of Education, 
Redwood City, California, 1940, 115 pp. 


Santa Barbara, California 


China, A Source Preview for the Fourth Grade Level, How Have Some 
Certain Cultures Contributed to the Development of the Santa 
Barbara Area? Santa Barbara Instructional Materials, Santa Barbara 
City Schools, Santa Barbara, California, Series II, No. 6b (Sep- 
tember, 1940), 81 pp. 





Tacoma, Washington 


Learning by Living, Social Studies--Tentative Outline Grades I 
Through VI, Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington, 1940, 115 pp. 


Waco, Texas 


Social Studies in the Elementary School, Sixth Year, Waco Public 
Schools, Waco, Texas, 1938-1939, 40 pp. 


West Hartford, Connecticut 
Social Studies, A Course of Study for the Hlementary Schools, 


West Hartford Public Schools, West Hartford, Connecticut, 1940, 
108 pp. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOME CONCLUSIONS FROM AN ANALYSIS OF THE LITERATURE 


In Review 

Purpose of this study.-- This study proposed to discover what can 
be done to make the present history curriculum of the middle grades a 
more effective instrument in the development of social-civic competency. 
Need for the study was shown by numerous quotations selected from the 
literature, quotations which emphasized the present chaotic state in the 
teaching of the social studies. Need for the study was further established 
by an analysis of the objectives set for thirty courses of study and 
twenty-eight textbooks. The literature indicates clearly that frontier 
thinkers recognize the necessity for more definite development of social 
and civic competence and that they believe the field of history offers 
opportunity for this development. 

Plan for Part One.-- The definition of objectives, the clarification 
of methods, and the allocation of history content are all related paris 
of the major problem, the development of social-civic competency. It was 
planned through documentary analysis first to define the term “social- 
Civic competency"; then to determine how effective has been the work of 
the schools in its development; and finally, to set the objectives, to 
delimit the content areas, and to design an organization for a program in 


% middle grade history for a particular school. 
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Definition of social-civic competency.-- Critical analysis of the 
literature led to the formulation of a definition which reflected the 
social and civic implications inherent in the social studies. There- 
fore, throughout this study, the term social-civic competency is used to 
describe a person who has an abiding interest in and a keen understand- 
ing of the affairs of men; who voluntarily subjects personal desires and 
needs to those of the group; and who willingly serves all mankind. 

Inadequacy of present programs.-- The literature was found to be 
replete with references to the inadequate planning of schools for the 
development of social awareness in young citizens. Hence there is urgent 
need for increased amphasis upon more democratic behavior patterns. If 
programs are to be reorganized and redirected, then attention mst first 
be given to the definition of goals, goals which have been set to atecueens 


en social and civic competency. 


Definition of Purposes 
Setting the objectives.-- Frontier thinkers decry the enormous number 

and variety of purposes set for the teaching of the social studies; they 
criticize the vagueness, inconsistency, and lack of reality in aims. ‘The 
samplings reviewed in Chapter III indicate that there are four major ob- 
jectives for the social studies: (1) social attitudes; (2) social-civic 
knowledge of past and present; (3) intellectual processes; and(4) study- 
skill. Of these four, the foremost in importance is social attitudes. 


Nine specific goals.-- To determine from the great mass of objec- 


tives those few for which the middle grades could be held responsible is 
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no easy task. The selection of objectives becomes an “act of choice," 
dependent upon a philosophy and a sense of values. The choice must be 
specific enough to be Clearly understood, simple enough to be attaina- 
ble, and pertinent enough to be useful. Thus it happens that in this 
present study emphasis is upon character rather than facts; upon compe- 
tency in social and civie relations rather than personal advancement; 
upon the development of those attitudes which can be expected to result 
in better democratic behavior. From the many possible choices, nine 
objectives were selected and defined. They imply that a child is grow- 
ing in social-civie competency when: 

1. He works and plays effectively with others. 
&. He voluntarily uses his own resources in devoted service for 
the common eaieah 
S. He extends good will to all his neighbors near and far. 
4. He voluntarily manifests consideration for the rights of others. 
ao. He "uses without waste” all the resources at his disposal. 

6. He harmonizes his dependent and independent tendencies into 
sturdy satisfying interdependence. 

7. He appreciates the contributionsmade for the general welfare 
and honors the {matiavale making them, regardless of their 
status. 

8. He can be trusted to assume his full responsibility in social 
and civic action. 

9. He enjoys a personal freedom which first considers the freedom 


of others. 
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Selection of content areas.-- Before selecting the content areas, it 
is necessary to make a critical analysis of general practices. Then, in 
full recognition of interests, needs, and abilities of this particular 
school population and with knowledge of the materials and opportunities 
available in this particular environment, to build a "common skeleton." 
Thus would be indicated the larger content areas and their most natural 
sequence; the selection of details would depend upon those who use the 
"skeleton." 

To determine what social-civiec content is in general favor, twenty 
"notable contributions” were reviewed. Tabulation of the assembled data 
showed these content areas to be most frequently suggested: Our World 
Heritage, Social History and Institutions, Other Culture Groups, Our 
National History, European Past, and Responsibility in Social-civic 
Action. 

Selection of method of organization.-- Little or no uniformity 
exists in the way social and civic materials are organized for instruc- 
tion. Wo one plan seems to be more useful or more popular than another. 
Yet one emphasis persists--that the organization plan for effective par- 
ticipation in group action and the fullest development of each individ- 
ual. The "notable contributions" suggest these points with the greatest 
frequency--provision for experiencing; provision for problem-solving; 
development of study-skill; provision for related activities; provision 
for individual differences; practice in the democratic processes; hori- 
zontal integration; provision for cooperative activities; provision for 


conference or sharing period. However, the emphasis is not on content 
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nor its mechanical organization; rather is it on what happens to pupils 


as they use the content. 


From Frontier Thinkers 

Some proposals.-~- Fifteen proposals in a publication sponsored by 
the National Council of the Social Studies were next analyzed. Several 
principles are found to be basic. The program must be flexible and 
tentative, subject to constant revision and adaptation; a general time 
schedule is also necessary. The greatest concern is in the development 
of attitudes through practice in democratic living and through partici- 
pation in matters related to the common welfare. 

History has an important role in developing social awareness and 
in motivating experiences in the community. However, no one history con- 
tent, no one organization is offered as “best.” There is no scientific 
certainty in what should be taught nor how it should be taught. In 
general, content areas deal with man's control over nature and the his- 
tory of the development of world culture. The method of organization 
should include plans for sequential growth from grade to grade and for 
natural articulation with other school subjects. Classroom procedures 
should give practice in effective group participation and in the develop- 
ment of individual potentialities. Then it should follow that pupils, 
now and in the future, will increase their competence in social and 
civic matters. 


The illustrative units which were published following the "Fifteen 


Proposals,” as well as the "Proposals" themselves, emphasize the 
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establishment of goals and insist that content and procedures be directed 
toward their approximation. Agreement is found in assignments of content 
to the primary grades--study of the home, school, neighborhood, community. 
However, for the middle grades there is "no right content." The materials 
are organized in some fom of unit outline with an effort to show natural 
relationships. A single cumulative sequence to avoid wasteful repetition 
and unsatisfactory "gaps" is recommended. These units are sometimes 
source units, reservoirs of ideas; and sometimes teaching units, pro- 
cedures for using contents to attain the desired goals. They include 
such items as objectives, approaches, detailed outline, activities, 
evaluations, and bibliographies. 

Although diversity exists in the content areas chosen and in the 
procedures suggested, there are two points of unity--(1) Social studies 
instruction must assume the responsibility for developing social-civic 
competence. (2)It must insist upon the services of teachers who themselves 
approximate the goals set. 

Nine courses of study.-- To extend the work further, an analysis 
was made of those Eee study courses designed for the middle grades 
which were judged in 1941 to be superior by the Curriculum Laboratory at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The assembled data indicate that 
no one topic is used by 50 per cent of this sampling. The most popular 
themes are “Life in Foreign Lands" for Grade 4; “Life in the United 
States" for Grade 5; and “Life in a Changing World" or "Ancient and 
Tetiayet Womla®™ fer Grade 6. 


The data show there is more consistency in plans for organization 
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than in the assignment of content. Tentative time sehedules, lists of 
activities, bibliographies, visual aids materials, study-skill guides, 
experiences in the community, culminating activities, and evaluation, 
are all suggested parts of the organization. Insistence is upon oppor- 
tunity for practice in social living, the need for flexibility of plans, 
the establishment of interrelationships, and the need for evaluation of 
the program's effectiveness. 

A forward look.-- This critical analysis of the literature has 
helped in the construction of a working philosophy. It has established 
the need for the program; it has set goals which can be expected to make 
for effective participation in social and civic action now and in the 
future; it has given guide posts to serve as the framework for the 
organization of the program; and finally, it has suggested content and 
procedures for use in developing behavior patterns desirable and neces- 
sary for satisfactory living in our democratic order. In other words, 
this study has progressed to the point where it dares to present a 


program in social-civic education through middle grade history. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
INTRODUCTION TO A HISTORY PROGRAM DESIGNED TO DEVELOP 
SOCIAL-CIVIC COMPETENCY IN PUPILS 


OF THE MIDDLE GRADES 


Purpose of This Chapter 

From the literature.-- This investigation has found little agree- 
ment in the content and methods assigned either for the teaching of 
history or for the development of social-civic behavior. Available 
research and the expressed opinion of frontier thinkers, individually 
or in committee, have led to the inference that traditional programs in 
history have not been effective instruments in developing democratic 
attitudes. Nor is there evidence that they have contributed toward the 
increment of the child's capacity for voluntary and cooperative social- 
civie action. From the literature it is fair to assume that no one 
knows exactly what to prescribe--not even the experts. 

It is time, then, for someone or some groups to approach the task 
of selecting and organizing history materials which shall be directed 
toward social-civie goals. The generalities and abstractions in the 
literature should be made to give way to some definite plan, a plan 
which perhaps at first gives only in broad outline the content and 
sequence for one particular section of an educational system. To do 
more would make the task impossible; to continue to drift would be 
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cowardly; to act is necessary, and may even prove productive. Of course, 
it is admitted that at best this effort can be only a humble offering. 

The difficulties are many, but the time is right. 

Sources of inspiration and help.-- In the preceding chapters, cita- 
tions to numerous published materials recognized the great debt of the 
writer to many who have labored long and successfully in the field of 
social-civic education. Inspiration from study pursued over a period of 
years under the direction of Professor John J. Mahoney at Boston Universi- 
ty and content from his lectures have been a strong motivating force. 

The plan for organizing the program and much of the content of this 
present chapter reflect a course given by Dr. Roy 0. Billett; and although 
the material, now available in book ae is primarily planned for teach- 
ing on the secondary level, it has proven directive in designing this 
history program for elementary pupils. The pupil study-guides are the 
outgrowth of objective studies made in the preparation of a master's 

1 a the direction of Dr. W. Linwood Chase. Finally, sugges- 
tions from teachers and pupils using the materials in their initial form 
are gratefully acknowledged. No attempt has been made to cite any par- 
ticular section or idea, simply because it is difficult to separate the 
threads once they have been brought into close synthesis with one's own 


thinking. 


1/Roy 0. Billett, Fundamentals of Secondary-School Teaching, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1940. 


2/Mary T. Thorp, "Objective Studies Showing Need for Giving Instruction 
in Use of Geography Tools," Unpublished Master's Thesis, Boston University 
School of Education, 1952. 
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This present chapter.-- This present chapter introduces the history 
program designed to develop social-civic competency in pupils in the 
middle grades. First the school population, for whom the program is 
planned, is described. The effect which commitment to the democratic 
way of life has on the teaching-learning act is shown. The nine specific 
objectives selected in Chapter III are assigned to certain grade levels 
and the organization scheme is defined. Finally, plans for the develop- 
ment of skill through activity are set forth. The program cannot claim 
to be a "cure-all." It cannot give a positive answer to the question, 
"What content and what organization will develop social-civiec competency?" 
However, it outlines a plan which in its experimental form gives promise 
of approximating the desired goals. Perhaps from continued critical use 
will develop an instrument whereby social attitudes will more assuredly 


find expression in desirable civic action. 


The School Population 

Location.-- Henry Barnard School, the campus laboratory school for 
Rhode Island College of Hdueation, is located in the center of the state's 
capital. A downtown school, it experiences both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of its proximity to the city's civic life. The south end of 
the building faces the Union Station where freight and passenger trains 
are constantly moving in and out. The west windows look out upon one of 
the largest tool manufacturing plants in all New England. The east 
windows have a beautiful view of the residential skyline culminating in 


the State House, which, from its majestic height, overlooks the city. 
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General description of population.-- The school is under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Trustees of State Colleges. By contract with 
city school authorities, the children living in the immediate vicinity 
come here for instruction; for this service the city reimburses the 
state. In normal years, about 55 per cent of the 450 pupils come from 
the neighborhood. In the last two decades, the district has seen many 
changes. As manufacturing plants pushed their frontiers, the residential 
area became less and less desirable. The school population has grown to 
be an interesting blending of old and new stock. 

The remaining 45 per cent of the 450 pupils come from other parts 
of the city and state. Their parents pay tuition for the privilege of 
sending them to the school. This group is equally representative. Some 
of the pupils live in rural and suburban sections where the community 
schools are not yet too well-established; some live in urban sections, 
but follow a family tradition in their attendance at Barnard; still 
others have sought admission either because of parental desire for its 
greater advantages or because the child has not succeeded in his local 
school. Thus it may be inferred that this school population is hetero- 
geneous, with representatives from practically every social and economic 
group among its members. 

Intelligence quotients.-~ Every pupil at Henry Barnard School is 
given an individual intelligence test by the College Examiner. In 
recent years, Form L of the Terman and Merrill Intelligence Test has 


been used. Table 12 gives the results of this testing, by grades. 


1/Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1937. 
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Table 12. Statistical Data for Grades 4B through 6A 
from Form L, Terman and Merrill Intelligence Test 


Ne. of Pupils .. 





From the data it is evident that by this measure of ability to do 
school work, pupils at Henry Barnard vary greatly. The range shows a 
great spread in scores for all grades. The mean indicates that every 
group is “normal”; the 64 group approaches “high normal.” The wide 
spread within the middle 68.26 per cent is seen in the standard devia- 
tion for all six groups. 

These conclusions may be drawn: (1) As to intelligence all grade 
groups are completely heterogeneous. (2) Opportunity is given to work . 
with pupils more and less able than oneself. (3%) All grades are repre- 
sentative of our democratic order with its tendency to include “people 
of all types and kinds." (4) Definite need exists to plan a program 
which will provide amply for individual differences. 

Chronological age.-- The entrance age to Grade 1 in most Rhode 
Island public schools is six years; that is, a child must be six before 
the close of the first quarter of his first grade year. With few ex- 
ceptions, Henry Barnard follows this regulation. Therefore, nomal 


progress through the grades would make the age of a fourth grade pupil 


~ 
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at the close of the first semester nine years and six months; at the 
close of the second semester ten years. A fifth grade pupil at the 
close of the first semester would be ten years and six months; at the 
close of the second semester eleven years old. A sixth grade pupil at 
the close of the first semester would be eleven years and six months; 
at the close of the second semester twelve years. 

Table 13 shows that the “average pupil" in most groups has made 


normal progress through the grades. The age-range figures reveal that 


Table 15. Statistical Data Concerning Chronological Age 
of Pupils in Grades 4B through 6A at Close of Term 






Expected Age .....cee. 
BOS HAREA ccc wsicnceces 







MGS OARO 1c cictsieieresccese 


a few pupils in each grade are either too young or too old chronologi- 


cally, and, therefore, have made irregular progress. The 6B class as a 
group is seven months too old for the grade; this mean is probably 
influenced by four pupils very much over age. The range in ages is also 
great in this group; there is five years difference chronologically 
between the oldest and the youngest pupil. The 5A class is also some- 
what over age, although the spread is not so great as in the 6B group. 
In contrast, the 4B and 6A classes are slightly younger than what is to 


be expected. 
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These data would indicate that all groups have enough spread to 
insure the stimulation which should come from varied “age-interests." 
They also emphasize the need for a program which will offer diversity 
in content and activity to meet this age range. 

Education of parents.-- The education of parents should, and proba- 
bly does, influence the cultural background of the home. This should be 
reflected in pupil interest in social studies materials, as well as in 
general education. To determine what might be expected from pupils due 
to home environment, the educational status of parents was tabulated. 

From the data in Table 14, several outstanding facts merit attention. 


Table 14. Education of Parents of Pupils 
in Grades 4B through 6A 





Classification Per Cent 
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More than 25 per cent of the homes of these pupils have the benefits 


which come from parents with college education; 67 per cent of parents 
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have high school education or more. Only 1 per cent of pupils come from 
homes where illiteracy prevails. These facts lead to the inference that 
most of these pupils have the advantage which comes from parents who 
should be interested in social-civiec affairs and who will be actively 
concerned in the school life of their children. 

Nationality of parents.-- To determine if there was any prevailing 
nationality influence in the group, data concerning nationality of 
parents was tabulated. In Table 15 the statistical data show 61 per 
cent of parents to be American-born; 17 per cent to be of Jewish origin; 
the remainder of the group is somewhat evenly divided among those of 
English, Irish, and Italian birth. 


Table 15. Statistical Data Concerning the Nationality 
of Parents of Pupils in Grades 48 through 64 


Classification Per Cent 
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Since the largest group of parents is American-born, it is probably 
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fair to infer that no great influence will be exerted upon the social 
studies by parental prejudice. However, the presence of a diversified 


minority should give stimulation to thought and activity in the work of 
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the classroom. 
Occupation of parents.-- Of course, education of fathers will, in 
a measure, affect occupational pursuits. Nevertheless, to discover the 
Classification of both fathers and mothers, statistical data were ar- 
ranged in two tables. 
From Table 16 concerning the occupation of the fathers, it may be 


Table 16. Occupation of Fathers of Pupils 
in Grades 4B through 64 


*Classification Per Cent 
Bi FeSO E HATTON 1 DMO erga NORPRO TCR RIE AC arr Si 1? 
II. Semi-Professional; Managerial ........ 24 
ITI. Clerical; Skilled Traders; Retailers . 43 
en ME RINGING 5.7, a). aldioi'e a) a1. 0: yeh 4, wlstaje leis a. 6,0.0\9,0 @) 
Vx Semi-Skilled; Minor Positions, Business 8 
VI. Slightly Skilled; Special Training or 
PT 66 <5) ean @, ave Se ateverscehe a\ielete wale aie ie: s 1 
VII. Day Laborers of All Classes .......... 0 
Homas Without Fathers ....c.cccsccccce “¢ 





Sere aioe areeperes rege yoean bevrereneny arr 


*Classification of employed males in United States as given in report of 


Fourteenth Census of United States, Vol. IV, 1920; grading downward from 
Lito VET. 





seen that 17 per cent are in the professional class and 25 per cent in 
the semi-professional group. More than 80 per cent are classified in 
the three highest groups according to the scale used by the Fourteenth 
Census. From the standpoint of the occupation of their fathers, this 
group of pupils has a distinct advantage. 

From Table 17 concerning the occupation of the mothers, it is 


immediately seen that here also more than 80 per cent are classified in 
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Table 17. Occupation of Mothers of Pupils 
in Grades 4B through 6A 


*Classification Per Cent 
5 ; 
o , 
90 
8 
6 
al 
4 
3 





a WRATOGSLORAL «2.2 scecseereceses Aah Ai ke 
II. Semi-Professional; Managerial .......... 
DEE Bomemekora Only’ s...2..seccecces Bin edala siete 7 


IV. Clerical; Skilled Traders; Retailers ... 
¥V. Semi-Skilled; Minor Positions .......... 
Wherry EE ROO TUR EGE Coke Cesc s tet ses ea dele 
WEL. Dey Eaborers of All Classe@ ...ccscrcece 

Homes Without Mothers or Homemakers .... 


QWQraon ar 


Totals eeoeeoevneeereeseeeeeoeseeeanseeeeeneeeeeee ea ee 122 100 


*adaptation of classification of employed males in United States as 
given in report of Fourteenth Census of United States, Vol. IV, 1920; 
grading downward from I to VII. 

the three highest groups. Nearly 75 per cent of the pupils enjoy the 
privilege of homes where mothers devote all their time to homemaking. 
Less than 20 per cent labor outside the home. It may be inferred that 
these pupils are better provided for than many children through the 
education and occupational pursuits of their parents. 

Other items of interest.-- Many influences affect the fullest 
development of a child in his community. Some of these have social and 
civic implications and are rooted in social and economic status of the 
family. Data which help to determine the standard of living of family 
groups were assembled and tabulated. Several quite significant facts 
are immediately evident. Forty per ae of the pupils have the stabiliz- 
ing effects inherent in home ownership; 26 per cent enjoy summer homes 
and more than 40 per cent have the advantages of summer camp life. Only 


17 per cent are subject to the social disadvantages which may lie in 
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Table 18. Other Items of Interest Concerning 
122 Pupils and Their Home Life 





Per Cent 



















Home Owners ......... araleiavevevatatart¥ele ete ales, occlu is e/a sialeuate 40 
POC IOGTCENER cc ccnccccciscicceeesccessee Rin) aiexetoneiave 17 
PO OT aS ateveks 0 aiu''o imine (ose ore cle 's.a (0 0 iaueveie asia) égutajwie piel 65 
ERE PEMETCCA a citet ale avaie eta; oa 6a e:a0 ie aceseve ajehiuerelaiekehateneisioiarn e anelehs 100 
PRUUPNG DT Gi stavalartarcVole «le 'e e/siaiie o's, axq 2 0-6 (je odie wiere a 0/6\4.8 ote 75 
Daily Papers (2 or more); Magazines (4 or more) .. 59 
Daily Paper (1 or less); Magazines (3 or less) 41 
Peel emery NOM IAP ET Caisse tec egeenesecesgeees 50 
Father ASGI Ve Pu COMMUN GH) « . o viciescs clce sis clccececiciee 54 
Mother Active In Community ..cccccccccccccecccccce 26 
Attend Church or Church School Regularly ......... 92 
Support Summer Home ........ gies talons atercteleleralala cies aim 6 a6 
Child Attends Camp (avg. 2 weeks) .......e-eeeee0. A 41 
Family of 4 to 5 Members .....ccaccsece vaveveievel eVolerets 65 
remem ray SCcrit MBO Le (ao cates &. axeiieve: «Vaiereiauaters, ofeliele 0s levetes @ve'eis 17 
Child Has Weekly Allowance ............ Grane er onalsltelele 75 


being “only children," for 65 per cent are members of families which 


number 4 or 5. 

Sixty-five per cent have telephones, all have radios, and 75 per 
cent have a family automobile. Almost 60 per cent have several daily 
papers and current magazines, while 50 per cent of the children have 
regular contacts with the public library. More than 25 per cent of both 
fathers and mothers are active in the community. (No doubt Red Cross 
and Civilian Defense are calling many into community service.) Prac- 
tically all the children benefit from direct contacts with a church home. 
Seventy-five per cent of these pupils are having the advantages which 
come from a weekly allowance; of course, there is no proof in the data 
that pupils are being trained in the wise handling of money. For the 


most part, these items lead to the conclusion that a goodly part of this 
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school population enjoys a satisfactory economic status. 

Inference from the data.-- In the foregoing paragraphs, data con- 
cerning the school population has been described. The following deduc- 
tions are possible: 

l. Children evidence a wide range in ability to do school work 

as measured by Form L of the Terman and Merrill Intelligence 
Test. 

@2. With few exceptions, pupils have made normal progress through- 
out their school life. 

&. The education of parents is a eross section, ranging from il- 
literacy to college degrees and professional training. 

4. Since more than 60 per cent of parents are American-born, there 
will probably be no serious influence due to nationality preju- 
dice. 

S. The pupils benefit from the occupational pursuits of parents 

engaged in activity ranking high in the Fourteenth Census scale. 

6. The social and economic status of these pupils is widespread; 
yet many of them enjoy the benefits of a “normal” standard of 
living with the advantages of radio, telephone, daily papers, 
current magazines, automobile, and the like. 

7. There is need for a broad and flexible school program to meet 
the varied abilities and interests of these pupils. 

8. The program must insure gain for all by capitalizing the dif- 
ferences in social, economic, and intellectual status. It 


must encourage each to contribute according to his interests 
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and environmental assets. 

9. In full recognition of abilities and interests, of needs and 
limitations, the program must start where the pupils are and 
must gradually emerge into an effective dynamic instrument for 
the attainment of social-civic competence in "all these children 


of all the people." 


Commitment to the Democratic Way of Life 
Some basic principles.-- The preceding section revealed the school 
population to be a cross section of our social and economic groups. In 
such a population resides all the advantages and disadvantages found in 
a heterogeneous society; it demands a program which is committed to train 
in democratic living by giving opportunities for practicing the democratic 
way of life. The review of the literature summarized in earlier chapters 
of this study has shown insistence upon the need for a school program 
which shall reflect an abiding faith in our American democracy. All this 
implies a strong belief in certain basic principles, principles which may 
be stated thus: 
‘l. Dignity and worth of the individual give him the right to self- 
realization despite racial, creedal, or economic status. 
2. Rights and privileges are accompanied by duties and responsi- 
bilities. 
5. Promotion of common interests and purposes supersede those of 
individuals or groups. 
4. Intelligent participation in cooperative social-civic action 


is a responsibility and a privilege. 
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5S. In this world of constant and continuous change, it is the 
responsibility of individuals and groups to analyze conditions 
and to make those adaptations necessary to insure for all "the 
abundant life." 

Democracy in the classroom.-- A school in organizing its program 
must take cognizance of these basic principles. Then both teacher and 
taught can learn the democratic process through their daily experiencing 
together. This presupposes a program of methods and materials which 
offers abundant opportunity for the individual to use to the full his 
Capacity for intelligent behavior. That is, the learner takes his turn 
in leadership and followership; he contributes as an individual or as a 
group member; he participates effectively by carrying responsibilities 
and by enjoying privileges; he is respectful of others and himself. In 
fact, he experiences the basic principles on which our democratic order 
is built, and he finds them satisfying. 

Social learning.-- How does learning take place in a democratic 
environment? A number of theories have been suggested in answer to this 
question, and no one of them is entirely acceptable. The individual at 
birth inherited tendencies which give direction and set limits to he- 
havior; but this heritage does not include insights and attitudes, the 
products of learned behavior. Learning takes place in the interaction 
between the learner and some part of his environment of people and things. 
In this interaction problems arise and are grappled with. The "thinking 
through" to some acceptable solution affects behavior in this present 


moment and may create new or modify existing patterns in some future 
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interaction. 

Any learning act centers upon thought processes; in other words, 
all conscious behavior is problem-solving. This implies the-learner 
has established a “conscious goal” and some part of his environment 
challenges his achievement of it. To overcome the obstacle, the learner 
reconstructs on the basis of past experiences, adapts his behavior ac- 
cordingly, and drives toward his goal. Dewey's oft-quoted pattern for 
such problem-solving defines the process"... .a felt difficulty; 
its location and definition; suggestion of possible solution; develop- 
ment by reasoning of the bearings of suggestions; further observation 
and experiment leading to its acceptance or rejection .... rl 

New learning reconstructs past experiences, using thought, or 
skill, or information, or all three. By the learning act, attitudes 
are initiated or strengthened. For instance, a certain experience with 
the environment may strengthen attitudes of consideration for the rights 
of others or may increase consideration for one's own rights--the former 
leading to altruism and the latter to selfishness. Hence the school is 
obligated to initiate and strengthen attitudes in harmony with our demo- 
cratic society, the society which the school serves. Then teacher and 
taught will evidence their faith in our democracy by volunteering coopera- 
tion, by sharing nee east erin. by placing common interests and purposes 
above selfish ends, and by insistence that all have equal opportunity to 
attain "the abundant life.” 

Such a school program will offer a variety of experiences to enrich 
life and to direct its development toward social-civie goals. These 


1/TJohn Dewey, How We Think, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1910, p. 72. 
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experiences are the substance of the learning act; whether they are to 
be direct or vicarious should be part of the planning. In direct ex- 
perience, the learner deals directly with his environment and is a 
very part of the interaction. This concrete experiencing is a simpler 
method for learning and is, therefore, a more satisfactory procedure for 
the young. However, with increasing maturity comes the need for a more 
economical and more rapid method of learning. Use of symbols instead of 
realia enables the interaction to take place vicariously. Substitution 
of symbols for realia requires practice before the pupil can ably identi- 
fy himself in the recorded experiences of others. The school's program 
must plan for more and more experiencing with the abstract, more and 
more social learning through vicarious channels, more and more practice 
in problem-solving. Thus can be assured pupil growth in those social 


concepts and skills, those social attitudes and interests essential to 


achieving social-civie competency. 


Selection of Goals 

The “conscious goal."-- One point of emphasis in the learning act 
is that the learner shall not only understand the goal toward which he 
is working, but that he shall accept it as his own. This does not excuse 
the curriculum builder from setting euaild< deeeona it increases his re- 
sponsibility to select goals which are at one and the same time attrac- 
tive to the learner and satisfying to society. In Part One, Chapter III, 
following a review of the itbuesinee (eauenmnian social-civic objectives, 
Hine goals were selected and defined. These are to be established as 


the objectives for this program now being constructed. They must be 
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approached by such attractive materials and methods that the learner 
will accept them immediately as his "conscious goals." 

Grade assignment of goals.-- First let it be said, this history 
program is built on the assumption that social studies curricula must, 
for a time at least, continue to be the product of opinion based upon 
critical experience. However, in making specifie assignments for each 
grade, opinion was influenced by these factors: 

1. Subject matter now in use. 

&. Materials, available and appropriate. 

5S. Other content areas, natural as well as social, assigned to the 

grade. 

4. Interests and abilities of this particular school population 

as observed over a period of years. 

5. Attainment in study-skill. 

6. New needs in study-skill to assure continuous growth in social 

learning. 

Chart I shows that all nine goals are set as objectives for the 
six elementary grades. These are definitely assigned for each of the 
intermediate years. The work of Grade 4 is directed toward three specific 
goals; namely, cooperation in social and civic action; service through 
contribution to group life; and good will toward other people. The goals 
for Grade 5 are consideration for the rights of others; conservation of 
all our resources; and interdependence among individuals and peoples. 

The goals for Grade 6 are respect for individual worth; freedom that con- 


siders others; and responsibility in social and civic service. The work 
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Chart I. Grade Assignment of Goals 


Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 


Responsibility in 


Service 
Freedom that Con-|, 


siders Others 


Respect for 
Individual 


Consideration 
for the Rights 
of Others 


he secede Interdependence 
pn fuss tare 


Good Will 
Service 


Cooperation 





of each grade, centered specifically on its own goals, also reflects the 
stress of earlier years and anticipates the emphasis designed for later 
study. All nine goals are directed toward that larger and more compre- 


hensive goal, social-civic competency. 


Assignment of Content Areas 
From the literature.-- A review of the literature as reported in 
earlier chapters revealed that no specific content for any particular 
grade nor to achieve any particular objective is consistently recommended 


by frontier thinkers. Among the most frequently mentioned content areas 
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are World Culture, Democratic Processes, National History, Personalities, 
Events, Holidays, and Economie and Social Living. The point of emphasis 
is what pupils do with content rather than the content Hanae 

The programs analyzed in Chapter V show that the experts do not 
agree in the grade placement of content at the middle grade level. The 
topics proposed most frequently are "Life in the Ancient World" and 
"Life in Foreign Lands" for Grade 4; "Discovery," "Exploration," and 
"Colonial Life" for Grade 5; and “Progress in Ways of Living" and *Huro- 
pean Background" for Grade ov! 

The sampling of courses of study analyzed in Chapter VI givesfirst 
placement to “Life in Foreign Lands* in Grade 4; “Life in the United 
States" in Grade 5; and "Life in a Changing World* in Grade 6. It will 
be seen that these assignments of content areas influenced in some meas- 
ure the selection of subject matter for the history curriculum being 
co er 

For the primary grades.-- It has been pointed out repeatedly in the 
literature that understandings can be clarified and strengthened by the 
showing of relationships. Now the teacher cannot do this adequately 
unless she is cognizant of the foundation upon which she is building. 
Therefore, although this present course is not concerned with the primary 
grades, the content areas assigned to the first three years of school 
life are included in Chart II, on page 215. 
1/See Part One, Ch. IV, of this study. 


@/See Part One, Ch. V, of this study. 


3/See Part One, Ch. VI, of this study. 
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Certain basic principles operating in the child's immediate environ- 
ment perk his curiosity and stimulate his interest. These activities, 
whether in the home or school or community, reflect aspects of the natu- 
ral and cultural life around him. The school's program encourages and 
develops this interest in his environment. Power to read is utilized 
for gaining information; power to express is increased by sharing ideas; 
methods of inquiry are initiated and strengthened. Relationships between 
new learnings and old are used to clarify concepts of social significance. 
Focus of attention is upon the development of social-civic competence 
through the interplay between the individual and his environment. The 
nine goals set for the program are approached by direct study of the 
ehild's own world and by indirect study of the world as described by 
others through oral and written stories. The sequences for the primary 
grades are: 
Grade } 2-240... Qur Home and School 
Grade 2 ....desiccis Our Neighboring Community 
Grade 3 ........-Our Larger Community 
For the middle grades.-- Although little agreement was found in the 
placement of content at the middle grade level, the assignment of subject 
matters for this program was influenced by the literature reviewed. OQOth- 
er factors considered in the selection of content were present practices 
of the school in its history and geography program; availability of 
material for each grade; sustained interest of pupils in use of "trial 
topics"; practicability of developing certain Sendgeakt lis through the 


materials available; possibility of approximating the nine selected 
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Chart II. Nine Goals and the Content Areas by Grades 


Goals Primary Grades Grade 4 - Grade 5 Grade 6 


Coopera-\Understanding So.America's 
tion Story 
of Bnviron- China's Open 
Door 
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in Africa 
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Social Fac- lands of Europ Culture from 
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goals; and opportunity to establish relationships through vertical and 
horizontal articulation. Finally, these sequences were chosen for the 


middle grades: 
Grade 4 ............Qur World Neighbors 


Grade S ccccascecee Our Own Land 


Grade 6 ............Our Heritage from the Past 
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Chart II on page 215 shows the relationship of the nine goals to 
the selected content areas. The connection between the subject matter 
of one unit with that of another is made clear; the bond between the 
content area of a unit and certain specific goals is established. For 
instance, "Service" is emphasized in the unit, “Adventuring in Africa," 
designed for Grade 4; "Service" is also one of the goals for the unit, 
"Unrolling the Scroll of American Culture" developed in Grade 5. ‘Then, 
again, “Interdependence” is the focal point in the unit, "Each for All 
and All for Hach" assigned to Grade 5; the same concept is developed in 
"Following the Flagship" for Grade 4 and in “Unrolling the Scroll of Our 
Culture from Hurope" for Grade 6. Thus through re-emphasis with new, 
yet related, content the selected goals constantly remain the "conscious 


goals" of the learner. 


Some Plans of Organization 

Plans, old and new.-- The review of the literature reported in the 
first chapter of this study gave some attention to the plans for organiza- 
tion useful for social studies materials. At first, page-by-page assign- 
ment from a textbook was the procedure; ground had to be covered. There 
followed the use of outlines, lists of topics organized from a subject 
matter point of view. The emphasis was on facts to be acquired rather 
than on the learner to be taught. Use of these outlines directed interest 
toward other related knowledge fields. Eventually, plans for correlating 
content areas developed. Acquisition of facts and skills continued to 
hold first place, but correlation did introduce the use of natural re- 


lationship to clarify and enrich the learning. 
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As interest in child psychology increased, more attention was given 
to the learning process and to the learner himself. Recognition of the 
importance of experiencing made necessary a new scheme of organization. 
Hence, subject matter was centered about some point of interest, meaning- 
ful connections were established among facts, skills previously learned 
were brought into new uses, and social habits were improved by experi- 
encing together. Emphasis on these related or concomitant learnings 
revealed the importance of acceptable attitudes. Interaction between 
the individual and his social environment showed the need for modifica- 
tion and redirection of behavior. Gradually, effort to develop the 
"whole child” made the pupil and his experiences the focal point of cur- 
riculum organization. Integration of activities around social studies 
information proved to many a satisfactory plan. Thus it was that a 
group of integrated activities became unified into a "unit of work" and 
a series of these integrated units became the “program of work." 

Definition of terms.-- Any plan of organization uses terms, and to 
avoid confusion several of the terms to be used in the plan of organiza- 
tion for this program should be defined. Curriculum is concerned with 
the sum total of a child's activity, whether at school or in life out- 
side. Course of study is the blueprint of some phase of the school cur- 
riculum; it gives the architect's drawing of the sequences of learning 
experiences planned to prepare the child for life in a democratic socie- 
ty. Program, as used in this study, is synonymous with course of study. 

Courses of study are now frequently series of units. The term 


unit has several implications. The source of unity may lie in subject 
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matter or in the needs of the learner. When emphasis is on content, 
the term source unit or resource unit is eral This plan of organi- 
zation gives to the teacher a reservoir of information, ideas, materials, 
and procedures brought together by experts in subject matter selection 
or in methods of instruction. One pattern for a resource unit includes 
analysis of problem; significance of problem to our democratic society; 
anticipated outcome in terms of desirable changes in pupil behavior; 
suggested related minor problems and questions; suggested activities, 
initiating, developmental, culminating; evaluation of achievement, 
especially in behavior changes; cee This form places in 
the hands of the teacher a frame of reference and a storehouse of in- 
formation. It remains for him to build a teaching unit from these 
materials. 

The teaching unit is the work of the expert in classroom instruc- 
tion. He selects, modifies, adapts, and finally reorganizes the subject 
matter in the resource unit which is essential to the program for his own 
group. The teaching unit gives objectives, questions to direct study, 
materials, and activities; it includes initiation period, developmental 
or study period, and culmination period; it is organized so that con- 
tinuity and sequence replace isolation and separateness. 

1/1. James Quillen, Using A Resource Unit, Manual for Teachers, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, National Council for the 
Social Studies, National Education Association, Washington, 1942, p. 

12. 

2/Ibid., pp. 13-14. 


B/Ibid., pp. 15-17. 
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The pupil-teacher unit or the learning unit is planned cooperatively 
by pupils and teacher. Its planning gives the pupil opportunity to know 
what is expected of him and what he may expect of others working with him 
in this group enterprise; its development gives the pupil opportunity to 
choose, to plan his time, to evaluate progress, and to "think through" 

ef 
to a satisfying solution the major issue. 

Differentiation between unit and unit assignment is made by Dr. 

be ats 
Billett. He says, 

To any recognizable and carefully designated advance to be 
made by the pupils in the first sequence of the course, the 

term unit is applicable, meaning a unit of learning, not a topic 

or some external thing-to-be-learned, but some definite change 

in the pupil's capacities for and tendencies toward behavior; 

and to the planned experience by means of which the teacher 

hopes the pupil will make a given recognizable and specified 

advance in the first sequence of the course, the term unit 

assignment is applicable, meaning a unit of guided and directed 
experience. 
To him the unit refers to changes within the pupil himself, while the 
unit assignment refers to the materials organized to promote these 
changes. 

The plan of organization chosen for use in this study recognizes 
the implications of the several definitions given here, but it empha- 
sizes especially the meanings as set forth by Dr, Billett. It is 
intended that the teacher shall have abundant material to permit such 
selection and adaptation that seem necessary to bring about the expected 
change in pupil behavior. It is planned to bring together materials and 
activities which should initiate and strengthen basic study-skills; 


1/Ibid., pp. 17-18. 


2/Billett, op. cit., p. 504. 
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which should increase and clarify social-civic understandings; and which 
should aid the development of social-civic competency. This plan of 
organization is in fact an eclectic unit, combining some of the charac- 
teristics of the resource unit with those of the teaching and learning 


units into a unit assignment designed for both pupil and teacher. 


Description of an Eclectic Unit 

The teaching-learning cycle.-- In the program to be constructed, an 
eclectic unit is to be used. Its plan of organization reflects the re- 
search reported in this study; its form describes the complete teaching- 
learning cycle. The sections of the unit will include: Theme, Orienta- 
tion, Detailed Outline, Extensive Reading, Planning for Study, Research 
Period, Related Activities, Sharing Periods, Evaluation, and Culmination. 
The following paragraphs define these terms and show the contribution of 
each section to the development of the unit. 

Theme.-- The Theme gives in brief the concepts, attitudes, and 
appreciations which are the goals of the unit. It presents an overview 
of the materials and shows how they should be directed in order that 
pupil understanding may be assured and in order that desirable changes 
in behavior patterns may be effected. 

Orientation.-- The Orientation suggests plans to interest pupils 
in the unit. Several approaches to the material and its study are 
presented; the teacher should select those specific approaches which 
will help pupils to discover their "felt need." This overview of the 
larger theme and its possibilities serves as the stimulus for the "will 


to learn.” It is the time for developing “readiness for the unit." 
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Pupils may be “oriented” in any one of several ways. A series of 
pictures, posted on the bulletin board some days before the initiation 
lesson, may stir interest and stimulate questions. Study of a poem, 
myth, or legend during a literature period frequently is all that is 
necessary. Clever display of chart or diagram may set the ball rolling. 
Intensive study of a map, a letter, a “choice bit" from a diary, a small 
personal collection, a museum daaenee current news item, a motion pic- 
ture, a radio message, a short drama--all or any of these means may open 
the way. The purpose of the Orientation is for the group to acquire a 
common background of information and experience, to raise questions, to 
define issues, and finally to lead into the study of the Detailed Outline. 

Detailed Qutline.-- This section of the eclectic unit presents in 
comprehensive form the subject matter to be used in the development of 
concepts and the stimulation of appreciations as set forth in the Theme. 
Pupils need facts with which to think through the larger issues being 
explored, and the factual knowledge in the outline is designed to clarify 
understandings. This means a minimum amount of the material must be 
investigated. However, some topics may be omitted or similar, related 
ones substituted. The extensiveness of the development will depend upon 
the group, its interests and abilities, and upon the materials available. 
Above all, the experiences of the group must give a clear conception of 
the democratic principles involved and abundant opportunity for effective 
participation in group life. 

Extensive Reading.-- Following the Orientation and using the Detailed 


Outline as guideposts, pupils should read freely among fiction and 
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non-fiction maps Excited by the pictures, maps, and class dis- 
cussion, Extensive Reading challenges the specialized interests of 
pupils. The period may well extend into several meetings of the class; 
yet it should not be too long a period because young or less able read- 
ers soon weary of the printed page. 

Planning for Study.-- While interest is at its height, due to the 
Orientation and Extensive Reading periods, the teacher calls the class 
together. Cooperatively, plans are laid for the work which is to be done 
by individuals and groups. Planning should include direct experiencing 
when feasible or practicable; it should arrange for vicarious experienc- 
ing through reading and listening to the experiences of others. From 
the list of Related Activities may be made choices which appeal to and 
are possible for this particular class. 

Pupils should do the planning in so far as their vision enables 
them to choose wisely. However, there must be opportunity to balance 
the development of abilities needed for group effort with those essential 
to individual growth. Those who can work harmoniously together should 
be so grouped; yet occasionally there must be opportunity to learn to 
work in all sorts of situations and with all types of people. Assigmments 
should be voluntarily assumed whenever this is feasible, but they may need 
to be changed or modified in order that pupils can use reading materials 
within their comprehension and can find satisfaction in the end products 
of related activities. The work planned may be done in the shops, during 
pre-session time, during the self-directed periods at home, or in the 


social studies hour. 
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Research Periods.-- The conduct of this period will depend upon 
the age-grade level of the learners and upon their abilities. One very 
important part of the work is the development or the increment of study- 
skill. Hach unit has several illustrative guide sheets planned to estab- 
lish and strengthen ability to do independent research. These sheets 
may be used in the Research Periods or in the time scheduled for reading 
instruction; the teacher may work with all the pupils or she may use 
them only with the less able readers. Then, too, during these periods 
reports are prepared and related activities developed for use in the 
Sharing Periods. 

Related Activities.-- In this section of the unit suggestions are 
given for creative self-expression. Concepts, clarified through inten- 
sive reading and expressed in original verse or song or color, become a 
vital force in the learning act. Pupils in the “average class" have 
potentialities, both varied and unique. When put into active service, 
these potential powers enrich the learning situation and bring invalua- 
ble satisfaction to the individual himself. Here is opportunity for the 
development of motor skills, those involving the use of crayon, pencil, 
and other media; here is the place for the individual to develop initia- 
tive, responsibility, accuracy, self-evaluation, and the like; here is 
the time for individuals to participate actively in the social and intel- 
lectual life of the group; here is the time for sincere practice of 
democratic principles. 

Sharing Periods.-- Opportunity for pooling the results of the 


Research Periods and Related Activities should be offered from time to 


«i 
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time. Throughout the development of the unit, there should be abundant 
practice in democratic living; that is, for sharing fully and freely and 
for showing respect for individual worth. However, the Sharing Periods 
give the time for carefully planned guidance of pupils in the development 
of those social habits which make possible effective participation in 
group life. Here a pupil may at one time assume leadership and become 
responsible for the conduct of the class; at another time he assumes the 
follower's role and listens to the reports of others. Through the Sharing 
Period he experiences those satisfactions which come from cooperative 
effort toward a common goal. 

Evaluation.-- Evaluation of the work being accomplished may be made 
during the progress of the unit and may also come as a part of the culmi- 
nation. Testing is of two types--formal and informal. A detailed com- 
prehensive test at the close of a unit may be possible for able pupils 
in the middle grades, but such testing is not recommended for the less 
able or for pupils just beginning organized social studies instruction. 
However, informal checks upon progress should come quite frequently 
throughout the unit. For instance, pupils may be asked to use the index 
of their history books to locate a certain fact in the context; to find 
a fact about some personality; to draw a picture; to describe native 
life; to match two series of words; or to classify a list of words under 
certain headings. Reading books give many suggestions for brief, informal 
testing of pupils in the middle grades. 

Planning the Culmination.-- When the major objectives as described 


in the Theme are being approximated, plans for culminating the work should 
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be made. This is the time to bring together the "high lights" of the 
unit. It may include a re-statement of the facts through an assembly 
program; it may take the form of an exhibit of the end-products of the 
related activities or some collection of other realia; it may be simply 
the finishing of a class scrapbook or diary; it may be a game in which 
the facts and principles are reviewed. Whatever the plan, the purpose 
is to review through a new view, and so to lead into the next unit. 

Bibliography.-- A unit should suggest materials for both pupils 
and teacher. In this program only a skeletal list of a few, carefully 
selected references is offered. As part of their training in study- 
skill, pupils are expected to develop more comprehensive lists. Whoever 
builds the bibliography, it should be limited to useful and available 


materials. 


Operation of an Eclectic Unit 

The organization plan at work.-- In the literature concerned with 
organization plans and content selection, the reader was frequently 
reminded that the important thing is not how content is organized or 
what content is chosen; rather, the emphasis should be on what pupils 
do with content. The plan of organization described in the preceding 
pages will have little value unless desirable changes are effected in 
pupil behavior through its use. 

The contribution of this program being built lies not so much in 
the subject matter as in its organization; not so much in the history 
facts as in the opportunity for activity which they offer. Chart III, 


"Possible Sequences in Content Areas of First Three Units," page 226, 
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illustrates how continuity and natural relationships are possible in 
this plan of organization. For instance, considering the Main Sequences 
to be in Grade 4, relationships can be established between the three 
goals set as grade objectives; and history items from unit to unit, as 
well as within a unit, are tied together. 

From the Related Sequence of Grade 5 or of Grade 6, it is possible 
to select items which reveal other relationships. That is, the study of 
Unit I in Grade 4 gives opportunity to emphasize the three grade goals, 
Service, Cooperation, and Good Will; and it also gives occasion to 
develop continuity through the use of history facts about the Incas, 
European Leaders, and the Pan-American Union. Later, in the study of 
Unit II in Grade 5, emphasis on Conservation makes it possible to tie 
together facts from “Leaders of Yesterday" with those from "For Future 
Generations.“ At the same time the concept of Service is strengthened 
by this em This shuttling back and forth enhances understandings. 
What is more, the pupil develops. through the mental activity. 

Values in activity.-- As has been said, learning takes place in the 
interaction between the individual and his environment. One individual 
reaches into his environment more satisfyingly through physical powers, 
and another through intellectual or social powers. He who can interact 
equally well through several channels approaches the goal of a "rich 
and many-sided personality capable of cooperating in a social order 
designed to facilitate the creation of the largest number of rich and 
many-sided Pe i ce ot This places responsibility upon the school 
1/Conelusions and Recommendations, Report of the Commission on the 


Social Studies, American Historical Association, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1934, p. Sl. 
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to plan for the growth of each individual through a variety of experi- 
ences. Thus potential abilities will be developed through use and 
domant interests may be awakened tates "Pelt need." 

Activity must never be mere "busy work"; it should never be under- 
taken simply for display purposes; it should never be dictated by “whin- 
sical fancy." In fact, activity can be justified only if it has educa- 
tional value for the individual and the group. The fundamental purposes 
of such activity are several: 

1. Construction of experiential background by clarification 

and enrichment of concepts. | 

2. Development of a sense of responsibility for one's self and 

to the group. 

©. Pointing and directing the learning act. 

4, Verification and application of new related learnings. 

5S. Evaluation of individual and group accomplishment. 

6. Development of a variety of skills and techniques for the 

enrichment of personality. 

Definition of activity.-- Variously defined, an activity is in truth 
a "problem," That is, it has those characteristics often used to describe 
a problen: (1) a need to be met; (2) plans suggested for meeting the 
en (3) eritiecal testing of the plans; (4) application of one plan to 
the need; (5) evaluating the results of the action. Now since there are 
intellectual, physical, social, and emotional problems, then it follows 
q that there are intellectual, physical, social, and emotional activities. 


4n educational progran to be well-rounded must offer opportunities to 
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learn through all four types. Balance must be maintained between vi- 
carious and direct experiencing, between emotional and social contacts, 
between physical and intellectual action. The question becomes, "Through 
what activity can each individual derive the greatest benefit at this 
particular time?" 

Once the activity has been chosen, each person concerned with its 
progress should know (1) what he is to do; (2) what materials he is to 
use; (3) what amount of time he should consume; (4) wherein lies the 
usefulness of the activity; (5) what relationship it has to group activi- 
ty; and (6) how results are to be evaluated. The final value in the 
activity lies in the changes made in the child's behavior patterns. He 
must grow in intellectual and physical skill, and he must strengthen 
those attitudes necessary for success in group contacts. 

Articulation of activities.-- To insure development of a "many-sided 
personality,” the program of activities must provide for consistent, 
coherent, and cumulative growth from unit to unit and from level to 
level. The need for continuity is as urgent here as in the acquisition 
of subject matter. To this end, growth in skill has been planned within 
a unit and within a grade. 

Horizontal articulation is illustrated in the program. For instance, 
provision is made for "Making a Report" at the fourth grade level in 
these units: 

Unit One ....Study Guide Two .....Cooperative building of a report 

Unit Two ....Study Guide Two .....Three able readers prepare reports 


Unit Three ..Study Guide Three ...Selecting key ideas for topic 
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Unit Four ...Study Guide Four ....Selecting specific ideas for topic 


Unit Four ...Study Guide Three ...Selecting details for topic 


Vertical articulation is illustrated in the provision made for ex- 


tension of this same skill through its use at succeeding grade levels. 


Thus; 
Grade 5 
Grade 5 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 6 
Grade 6 
Further 


ties. Chart 


---Unit One ....Study Guide One ....Report making 

-.-Unit Two ....Study Guide Two ....Report making 

-.-.Unit Three ..Study Guide Three ..Skimming for materials 
---Unit One ....Study Guide One ....Report making 

-- Unit Two ....Study Guide Two ....Report making 

---Unit Three ..Study Guide Two ....More use of index 
articulation is planned in the program for Related Activi- 


IV, "Related Activities At Each Grade Level," reveals at- 


tempts to articulate work. Emphasis is on the integration of skill 


developed in other content areas and employed in history study. Exami- 


nation of the chart shows that training is planned in Social Skill, in- 


cluding community contacts; in Intellectual Skill, including all phases 


of Language Arts; Motor Skill, including Practical Arts; Creative Skill, 


including all phases of learning; and Emotional Growth through social-~ 


civic contacts. A variety of activities is suggested and described in 


each unit; the final choice will depend upon the past experiences of 


pupils, upon 


skills needing development, upon present interests, upon 


the availability of material, and upon the time element. 


Social skill through community contacts.-- The "experts" insist and 


experience indicates that social understanding can be greatly enhanced 
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Chart IV. Related Activities at Hach Grade Level 


Social Skill 










Intellectual Skill 









Motor Skill 
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by firsthand contacts with the community. Young pupils should go to ob- 


serve activities in progress; older pupils may eventually participate in 
and contribute to community life. Whatever the objective, going into the 
community needs careful planning. An excursion, an interview, or a sur- 
vey of existing conditions should be undertaken only when the purposes 
are clearly defined. The planning may well follow this or a similar 


procedure; 
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1. Teacher views "the site," and finding it satisfactory seeks 

permission from proper authorities. 

2. Pupils and teacher cooperatively set the objectives and raise 

the questions. 

o. Request is made of person in charge of "the site" and he is 

given the questions raised in (2). 

4. Necessary arrangements are made (time, transportation, etc.). 

5. Permission for going is given in writing by parents. 

6. Plans are made cooperatively for organization and control of 

groups. 

7. At “the site," seek answers to questions and find relationships. 

8. The results of the experiencing are used in the unit in progress. 

9. Procedures are kept as democratic as the maturity of pupils per- 

mits. 

10. All the courtesies the experience offers are observed. 

Motor skill through construction.-- In construction activity, the 
point of emphasis is what happens to the child through interaction with 
his environment. The test of its success must not be determined by adult 
standards applied to an end-product. Coordination of muscle am mind 
through the constructive act is one important outcome. Another is the 
development of new interests through the "discovery" of mterials and 
tools. Perhaps no gain is so valuable as the recognition of dignity 
in labor. 

fhrough a wide offering in motor activity, the child delves into 


his environment and finds the media which for him are most satisfying. 
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Never abandoned to materials and tools, he gradually develops skill in 
their use and finally has at his command several instruments for self- 
expression which will serve him in good stead now and later. No matter 
how simple is the work to be done, there is need for (1) wisdom in 
choosing; (2) planning the details; (3) listening to and following 
directions; (4) evaluating the results; and (5) using the end-product. 

Creative skill through activity.-- An activity is said to be "“crea- 
tive” when the mind makes a synthesis of old and new learnings; that is, 
when a new unity has been built from materials in the environment. The 
materials may be intellectual, physical, spiritual, or a combination of 
these; the results may be a pure idea or an idea expressed in some tangi- 
ble form. Creative activity is justified in the school's program because 
it is one means by which a pupil learns to find beauty in everyday things. 
Then, too, it prompts the use of inherent powers to contribute toward 
beauty; appreciation of the work of another is greatly increased when the 
individual has himself attempted to use the medium. A well-rounded per- 
sonality experiences creatively either directly or vicariously in many 
phases of his environment. The value of such creative activity as far 
as the school is concerned lies not in the end-product; rather does it 
lie in the growth both of the individual who expressed himself creatively 
and of the group who vicariously experienced the creative act. 

Study skill through research activity.-- Too long have teachers 
decried pupil failure in studying history; too long has the preparation 
and use of a systematic program for the development of study-skill been 


delayed. Recent years have witnessed rapid strides toward the improvement 
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of methods for teaching reading in the middle grades. Success with the 
mechanics of reading is no longer considered the end-all. Instead, 
reading abilities are described and developed at each grade level and 
there are definite suggestions for training in study-skill. 

Reading is a complex act, fraught with difficulty. Even in the 
days of the basal textbook, there was grave need for specific training 
in the reading of history context. Now with the growing popularity of 
the “library method," this need is greatly increased. Reading is a 
thought process and challenges the reader's attention aml skill. He 
must know how to locate material, evaluate its usefulness, organize it 
to meet his need, and finally to use it. Such skill camot be left-to 
chance; rather does it require systematic development. To this end, the 
specific activities needed by pupils in the middle grades in their study 
of history context were listed: 

1. Use of index, especially its key and arrangement. 

B. Comparison of purpose of index and context. 

S. Use of cross reference in index and context. 

4. Use of instruments of emphasis, such as bold-face type, para- 

graph leads, footnotes, and the like. 

So. Reading timed for a variety of purposes--skimming to locate a 
selection, careful reading for details, reading to evaluate 
facts, reading for note-taking. 

6. Reading to organize for re-telling. 
7. Use of the outline form assigned to this grade level. 


8. Use of oral and written summaries. 
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9. Reading into a picture and beyond it; use of pictures to 
illustrate a point, noting that they should add to the topic, 
should have few details, and should be clearly visible across 
the room. 

10. Interpretation of map, diagram, or graph; correct use of all 
three to clarify or emphasize a point in discussion. 

ll. Intelligent use of a bibliography. 

Items in the foregoing list were given grade placement according 
to their placement in the reading course of study and with consideration 
of the needs and abilities of pupils who were to use the history pro- 
gram. Then suggestive guide sheets were planned to demonstrate how 
skill could be initiated, developed, and strengthened. These guide 
sheets have been adapted and revised as the needs of each group dictated. 
Following their use, application of the newly acquired skill in natural 
situations has been possible as the work of the unit developed. The 
activities are so planned that each of the three years sees the child 
become master of same skill, apprentice at others, and newly initiated 
to still others. 

Chart V, "Specific Development through Study Guides," gives the 
titles of these sample lessons designed to develop study-skill. The 
"x" indicates at which grade level the procedure is described; the 
asterisk shows where repeated use of the original lesson may prove 
practical. The teacher is given complete freedom in the use of the 
study guides. They may be used in the time set aside for social studies 


or in the reading period; or the more able pupils may work independently 
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Chart V. Specific Development through Study Guides 
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on reports and related activities, while the teacher and less able 
pupils use the study guides. 

This systematic program includes training in the building of 
bibliographies and their use; it plans for gradual growth in note-taking 
and notebook keeping; it gives opportunity for making oral and written 
summaries from material read; it gives practice in assembling data into 


organized reports. At the end of the sixth grade year, many pupils 
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should give evidence of ability to follow these steps quite definitely. 

1. Choose key words from topics. 

&. Think of related ideas or words. 

5. Use index to locate material. 

4. Skim the text to find material needed. 

Oo. Read chosen selection carefully. 

6. List important ideas found. 

7. Use other reference materials. 

8. Reorganize all the listed ideas into an outline. 

9. Find the illustrative material. 

10. Practice recalling the facts from the outline. 

Discussion skill through sharing periods.-- Gradually through the 
development ee ateay20ks 14 pupils enjoy satisfaction in research and desire 
to share their findings. Opportunities for discussion come from time to 
time throughout the unit. The "Orientation" is one such opportunity. So 
also is the "Planning for Study,” when pupils and teacher cooperatively: 

1. list the large topics to be studied. 

2. Assign these topics to groups or individuals. 

5. List the source materials, other than books. 

4. Appoint committees to make bibliographies of class materials 

and of library books. 

5S. List activities that pupils suggest as possible “outlets.” 

Oe Assign a few of these activities. 

7. Set approximately the time for the Sharing Periods. 

The Sharing Periods also use the discussion technique. Definitely set 
aside for pooling results of research, these periods give the time for 
carefully planned guidance of pupils in the development of those social 


habits essential for effective participation in group life. Here is 
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opportunity for each member of the group to find satisfaction through contri- 
bution to a social situation. Here the pupil may assume leadership and con- 
duct class discussion. In this role he attempts to evidence skill in these 
habits: 

1. Prepare report according to an acceptable pattern. 

a. Practice in recall just before the Sharing Period. 

Oo. Have illustrative material ready. 

4. Use illustrations at "right" moment. 

5S. Speak in a clear, convincing manner. 

6. Use short, direct sentences. 

7. Be quiet and confident. 

8. Give only the vital facts. 

9, Use outline easily and purposefully. 

10. Answer questions courteously. 

ll. Accept criticisms bravely. 

12. Defend points with references, not arguments. 

While one pupil acts as leader, his classmates assume the responsibili- 
ties of followers. This is their opportunity to recognize the contribution 
being made to group effort by one member and to develop habits of analytical 
thinking. In their role as audience, they attempt to strengthen these habits: 

1. Bo not just sit, listen. 

&@. Do not just listen, think. 

3. Evaluate the material being presented. 

4. Hold judgment suspended until the conclusion. 

5. Be considerate of the speaker and other listeners. 

6. Write in your notebook what you wish to remember. 

7. Be ready with a valuable question when the speaker finishes. 

8. Be ready to make some contribution from your reading or other 


experience. 
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9. Be able to summarize the important ideas of the report. 

Culmination of activity.-- The culmination gives opportunity for a re- 
View of the new learnings experienced through united effort and for a syn- 

thesis of old and new learnings. Coming at the time when the major objec- 
tives have been approximated, it should summarize and clarify concepts in 
much the same way as a lesson is brought to conclusion. For instance, gen- 
eralizations can be fomulated and their validity tested by application to 
new but closely related problems. In this way, new needs, new interests, 
and new emphases can be created; in this way, too, can the succeeding unit 
be introduced. 

As the activities for orientation are varied, so should those be by 
which the unit is concluded. Some suggestions for the culminating activi- 
ties are: 

1. Exhibit of the tangible products of the unit. 

@. Assembly program. 

3. Radio broadcast. 

4. Motion picture. 

9. Publication of school paper. 

6. Completion of diary or scrapbook. 

Evaluation of activity.-- The evaluation of the unit is an integral 
part of the teaching-learning cycle. Its purpose is to determine what 
changes have taken place in behavior and attitudes; to note what progress 
has been made in the use of study-skill and discussion; to discover what 
increase has been effected in understandings and concepts. Evaluations 
made by pupils give training in self-appraisal and help in defining pur- 
poses for future activity. Evaluations made by the teacher give better 
understanding of the child, provide the basis for intelligent modification 
and adaptation of instructional materials and practices, signify somewhat 


accurately the distance traveled toward the specified goals, and direct 
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the planning for future activity. 


There are now several ways by which this evaluation of activity may 
be made. One not too satisfactory measure is the use of standardized 
tests. Such tests may determine success in acquisition of certain factual 
knowledge, evaluate ability to solve problems, judge power to generalize, 
or measure ability to discover relationships. The emphasis continues to 
be on facts, facts not too well selected nor graded. 

It will be remembered this history program places its emphasis upon 
the development of attitudes and appreciations. Desirable changes in at- 
titudes are relative; their measurement is much too elusive for paper- 
pencil testing. Therefore, those who use this program are urged to experi- 
ment with ways and means for gathering, recording, and interpreting valid 
evidences of changes in behavior patterns of pupils. Some of the devices 
suggested are: 

1. Teacher-made formal tests--true-false; multiple choice; matching 

exercises; and the like. 

2. Cooperatively-made tests--acrostics; crossword puzzles; and the 

like. 

5. Conferences with individuals for evaluating, analyzing, planning. 

4. Cheek lists to direct observation of work habits and behavior 

patterns. 

So. Anecdotal records of progress; of behavior; and the like. 

6. Daily logs; diaries. 

7. Analysis and comparison of growth in skill from period to period. 

Evidences, accumulated through the use of such devices as are listed 
above, should be reviewed cooperatively, the results interpreted, and the 
final record made. Never should the record be used "to threaten the 


pupil,” nor"to exploit him"; rather should it lead the way to the next 
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learning act. Some criteria for making evaluations include: 
1. How significant were the activities? Did they provide for the 
development of personal and social traits? for leadership? 
for followership? 

&. How effective were community contacts? 

&. How suitable were the plans suggested by pupils? 

4. How thorough are pupils in intellectual pursuits? 

5. How valuable are questions raised by pupils in the Sharing Periods? 

6. What advance has been made in study-skill? in motor skill? 

in creative power? in speaker habits? in audience habits? 

7. What interests have been intensified? created? lessened? 

8. How much have pupils grown in respect for each other's abilities? 

in the use of freedom? in carrying responsibility? 

9. What evidences are there of growth in social-civic competence? 

in the goals set specifically for this unit? 

A concluding statement.-- This chapter describes the school population 
for whom this history program is being constructed. It is shown that these 
particular pupils evidence a wide range of ability to do school work. This 
indicates a need for a broad and flexible school program, one which capi- 
talizes the differences in social, economic, and intellectual status. This 
implies, too, commitment to the democratic way of life and recognition of 
the necessity for daily opportunity to practice democratic processes. 

This chapter, an introduction to the program, includes data which are 
concerned with the selection of goals, the assignment of content areas, the 
description of the parts of an eclectic unit, and plans for its operation. 
The chapters which are to follow present several eclectic units designed 


for each of the middle grades. These units use history content, selected 
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242 
and arranged to approximate the nine goals set as the ultimate objectives 
of the program. The content is organized in such wise as to reveal natural 
relationships through vertical articulation from year to year and hori- 
zontal articulation at each grade level. 

The eclectic unit outlines the teaching-learning cycle; it plans for 
the orientation, detailed outline, extensive reading, planning for study, 
research periods, related activities, sharing periods, evaluation, planning 
the culmination, and bibliography. It begins with a concise statement of 
the major understandings to be gained by the pupil. It directs attention 
of pupils and teacher toward the democratic principles to be practiced and 
the attitudes to be encouraged. Then follows a presentation of history 
materials in a form which it is expected will interest pupils and which 
are pointed toward an interpretation of our democratic way of life. 

The operation of an eclectic unit provides for the development of 
skill through varied activity. Textbooks and other printed matter are 
suggested in order to enrich pupil background through vicarious experienc- 
ing. Pupils should have systematic training in the use of such visual 
aids as pictures, charts, diagrams, cartoons, maps, slides, and films to 
give vividness and reality to the printed word. Through the construction 
of equipment and materials, provision should be made for the development 
of special aptitudes. Excursions, interviews, and correspondence should 
make of the community a true laboratory for firsthand experiences. Through 
committee assignments there should be opportunity to exercise leadership 
and followership and to act cooperatively. Finally, through the operation 
of the unit, thought and action of pupils should be directed toward the 
development of behavior patterns which are acceptable to our democratic 


society. 





CHAPTER IX 
SOCIAL-CIVIC EDUCATION THROUGH HISTORY 
FOR PUPILS IN GRADE FOUR 
- « » « To accomplish better the school's most significant and 
most difficult task, the making of better American citizens. 
--John J. Mahoney 

4n overview.-- The chapter just preceding gives the underlying 
philosophy of this program in social-civic education; it defines the 
terminology used in the organization, and it presents step-by-step the 
procedure of the teaching-learning cycle. The present chapter is com- 
posed of five eclectic units which were prepared for this particular 
school population and which have been revised to meet immediate needs. 

"Our World Neighbors," the sequence assigned to the fourth grade, 
forms the basic theme. The history materials were selected from those 
offerings usually included under such titles as "Finding America," 
"Builders of Our Country," and "Founders of the New World." However, 
the point of emphasis is not upon content, but rather upon the growth 
of the pupil himself. This planned activity with the people and materi- 
als of his environment should insure the development of those attitudes 
and appreciations necessary for effective social and civic action, both 
in childhood now and in adulthood later. 

The first unit, "South America's Story," uses history to show how 
the natives lived and how they cooperated to make their lives comfortable 
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and happy. The pupil learns that Europeans, becoming interested in 
the Americas, served their native lands by exploring the unknown con- 
tinent of South America. He reads how centuries later men freed the 
South American nations from the bonds which held them to Europe. He 
discovers that there exists today a Pan-American Union which is de- 
signed to hold strongly together the nations of the two sister conti- 
nents, North and South America. 

The second unit, “Adventuring in Brightest Africa,” uses history 
to further emphasize the goals set for this grade. The pupil reads 
about the natives of Africa and compares their way of life with that of 
the South American natives. He discovers that it was through coopera- 
tive effort that the Egyptians greatly enriched their home life in the 
Wile Valley. He understands why white men during the Middle Ages be- 
came interested in Africa and how they served the world in opening the 
door of the continent. What is more, the pupil sees how men made great 
effort toward the demonstration of good will and how from their efforts 
came the Union of South Africa. 

The third unit, “Liberty-loving People in the Highest and Lowest 
Lands of Europe," stresses the effect of geography upon the history of 
a nation. The first section describes the growth of the Swiss nation 
from its earliest beginnings as Lake Dwellers to the present. It shows 
how the Swiss character grew strong and sturdy under the strain of mak- 
ing a living in the rugged Alps. The second section describes the 
effort made by the Lowlanders in making the soil on which their inde- 


pendent and loyal nation has been built. Working together, both groups 
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of people have served their respective nations, and the world. 

The fourth unit, "China's Open Door," leads the pupil to some 
understanding of the Chinese people. Family cooperation is emphasized 
as an excellent example of unity. Reading assignments include materi- 
als which tell how the Chinese have served the Past. A peace-loving and 
industrious nation, they extend their spirit of good will to all those 
nations who come to their doors with a desire to understand then. 

The fifth unit, “Follow the Flagship Around the Globe,” uses the 
daring exploits of man to unroll the map of the world to its utmost 
extent. The regions in the extreme north and south, as well as the far 
distant islands of the Pacific, are studied. The services of brave sea- 
men are emphasized and the cooperation of dauntless pioneers with those 
who went before them is shown. The work includes stories of explorers 
and settlers who served all mankind by extending our horizons and by 
carrying the spirit of good will to the furthermost ends of the earth. 

Interrelationships.-- Chart VI, "Content Areas for Grade Four," 
page 246, gives at a glance the assignment of the larger topics and 
suggests the interrelationships which may be established. The three 
goals set for this grade level are Cooperation, Service, and Good Will; 
the history materials selected concern our world neighbors. By the 
activity planned for any one unit, all three goals are emphasized; 
shuttling backward and forward through time and space the various con- 


tent areas are brought into unity. 
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Unit One; South America's Story 

Theme.-- Long, long ago, near the river banks, men made the first 
homes on the continent of South America. They learned to use the soil 
for raising food, the trees for making shelter, and the rivers for 
traveling from one place to another. What is more important, they 
learned to work and live together. That is, the natives of South Amer- 
ica cooperated to make their lives comfortable and happy. 

When the explorers came from Europe, they found three groups of 
natives--the Forest Dwellers, the Nomads of the Plains, and the Andes 
Mountain Peoples. The explorers were interested in native life, but 
they were more interested to find a water route to India and to locate 
gold. They suffered hardships on the sea and on the land in order that 
they might find riches for their kings and glory for themselves. History 
tells us how these men gained control of South iiesienten their Euro- 
pean rulers. ° 

Men came from Spain and Portugal and Italy to explore the land and 
to live among the natives. At first they were glad to have Zuropean 
kings protect them in the new land. After a while, however, they wanted 
to be free to make their own laws. Several fine men led the people in 
their struggle for freedom. There were other capable men who led the 
people in business and science and education. History tells us how 
these leaders served South America as “heroes of progress." 

Sometimes South America is called our “sister continent"; sometimes 
it is called our “southern neighbor." Either name means that we must 


be friends. We need each other. The Pan-American Union was organized 
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to help all the nations on these two continents to be friends. It tries 
to establish good will among the twenty-one republics which belong to 
the association. 

Orientation.-- Several days before beginning the unit, display on 
the bulletin board a large picture of "Christ of the Andes." Beneath 
the picture or on the blackboard near it, have this quotation: "Sooner 
shall these mountains crumble into the dist than shall the Argentines 
and Chileans break the peace which they have pledged at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer." 

By the time the lesson period arrives, the seed will have been 
sown, Discuss the picture, using such questions as: What is the fig- 
ure? Where was it erected? What does the statue carry in its left 
hand? Why is the right hand raised? ‘What two nations erected the 
statue? What is a boundary line? Why was the statue placed on a 
boundary line? How does the statue tell the world, "Peace reigns here"? 

Answers to the last question can be used to direct attention to 
the quotation. Bring out the solemnity of a pledge, especially when 
made “at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer." Stress also the time ele- 
ment; that is, it will be an everlasting peace, for the mountains must 
crumble before it is broken. Show the great responsibility for both 
nations. 

In using the nemes of the two nations in discussing the quotation, 
it will be guite natural to turn to the map and so start map study. A 
large profile map on the blackboard will show clearly the few most 


important places. However, the use of textbook or regular maps is 
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possible. The following series of questions may serve as guide for 
the discussion; 

1. On what continent do we live? 

2. What continent lies south of us? Why is it called our "sister 
continent"? 

3. Some natives of South America lived on the banks of the Amazon. 
River. They were called Forest Dwellers. Trace the course of 
the Amazon. What kind of mouth does it make? What direction 
does it take? Into what ocean does it empty? What continent 
lies to the east? to the northeast? 

4. Some natives lived on the plains. Where are the plains? Why 
would the lives of these natives be different from those of 
the Forest Dwellers? Which group will probably do most for 
the growth of South America? Why? 

So. Locate the Andes Mountains. In the valleys, the natives built 
homes and carried on farming. How many groups of natives were 
there when the white men came? How might these mountain na- 
tives live? Why would their lives differ from those on the 
4mazon banks? on the plains? 

Now, from this preliminary overview, turn to both history and 
geography texts to study pictures. Let the pupils browse at first. 
Then have some of the picture captions read and discussed. Here will 
be the time and place to hint at the three key words of the unit-- 
cooperation, service, and good will. Here will be the opportunity to 


raise the large major questions around which the Extensive Reading 
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will be done. Suggestions are; 

1. How did the native Indians live? 

2. How do the natives live along the Amazon today? Is this 

like the early native life? How does it differ? 

5. Who discovered the South American continent? Where did they 

come from? What did they find? 

4. Who explored the South American continent? What did they 

seek? What did they find? 

5S. What conditions made the continent difficult to settle? What 

European nations were interested in settlements? What were 
some of the settlements built? 

6. How did South America free itself from European control? 

7. Why did North America and South America want to be friendly? 

What is being done to make our friendship strong? 

It is not expected that these questions will be answered, but 
rather that they will be placed on the board as one point of departure 
for the development of the unit. it will be seen that most of the 
vocabulary has been employed in the discussion and that the several 
major themes have been sounded. The way is now open for pupils to 
attack the Extensive Reading. 

Extensive Reading.-- From the lessons used to orient pupils lead 
into at least one period of free reading. The questions will suggest 
possible lines of attack. 

Planning the Study.-- Using a conversational approach, review the 


major questions raised in the Orientation and introduce the main headings 
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in the Detailed Outline. Guide pupils to suggest some possible leads 
for intensive study. Cooperatively, plan for the Research Periods-- 
decide what study-skill needs development; plan for group and individ- 
ual contribution to be made through the Related Activities; set a ten- 
tative time for the first Sharing Period. 

Tentative Time Schedule.-- The following outline should point the 
work; the actual time consumed must depend upon the group. 
Grientation $0V6%.520% 4 see days 
Extensive Reading ........$ day 
Planning the Study .......$ day 
Research Periods .........3 or 4 days 
(Study of topics; use of guides; Related Activities) 
Sharing Perieds .i3...0..68 or 10 days 
Galmination...d.cvcrjcveltl em 2 days 
Total Time oo... se ss0..-4 tO 3 weeks 
Detailed Outline.-- South America's Story. 
A. Cooperation is emphasized in the native life of South America, 
yesterday and today. 
1. Native life in the land of the Incas was that of a highly 
civilized nation. 
2. There were busy towns connected by well-constructed roads; 
caravans of llamas carried provisions and merchandise. 
&. Herds of tame cattle gave food and clothing; understanding of 
fertilization and irrigation made the gardens luxuriant. 


4. Gold end silver were mined in abundance. 
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9S. The Inca, a respected and honored ruler, made of his people 
an honest, law-abiding group. 

6. Native life today in the land of the Amazon is a comfortable 
and happy group life. 

B. Service is emphasized in the work of the leaders of yesterday and 
today. 

1. Men who opened the way to South America served their European 
rulers even though they made life of the natives difficult. 

2. The Turks closed the trade routes to India when they took 
Constantinople. 

&. Prince Henry of Portugal taught seamen how to go on the high 
sea. 

4. Christopher Columbus came in 1492; he found a New World. 

5. Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese, sailed around Africa and found 
the water route to India. 

6. Pizarro led an expedition from Panama to Peru, conquered the 
Inca, and shipped enormous quantities of gold to Spain. 

7. Pedro Alvarez Cabral, a Portuguese, took possession of Brazil 
which had been discovered by Pinzon. 

8. Amerigo Vespucci came from Portugal to study the coast from 
the Amazon to La Plata rivers. His accounts and maps con- 
nected him with the continent and so his name gave the word 
"America" to the new continent. 

9. Sir Francis Drake, a British sea dog, made rich captures and 


carried the wealth of South America to England. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh reached the Orinoco River and spent months 
exploring (1595). On a second voyage, Raleigh lay ill at the 
river's mouth while his son went on with the expedition, but 


it met failure. 


C. Service is emphasized in the work of the heroic men who freed South 


American nations from European control. 


1. 


or 


4. 


When the United States won its independence from England, 
South Americans began to dream of freedom. 

Francisco Miranda was a South American by birth and he served 
with the colonies in North America when they broke away from 
England. Later, while in Spain, he taught South American 
young men who had gone there to study. He said over and over, 
"All men are created free and equal." 

San Martin, Bolivar, and O'Higgins never forgot the teaching 
of Miranda. 

Bernardo O'Higgins, called Chile's first citizen, drove out 
the Spaniards and made Chile independent. 

Jose de San Martin, the George Washington of South America, 
laid open the way for the freedom of Argentina. 

Don Pedro, the Second, ruler of Brazil, left his beloved 
country so that it could be a republic where the people rule 
themselves. 

Simon de Bolivar, called the "Angel of Peace and Liberty," 
helped Venezuela to declare her independence and, with New 


Granada, to become the Republic of Colombia. 
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D. Good will is emphasized in the Pan-American Union and in the sister- 
ly relations being established between the two continents. 

1. Very early in the settlement of the New World, leaders saw 
that the two continents must be good friends. 

@. Simon de Bolivar suggested a union of the two continents; but 
the United States was not interested and South America turned 
to Europe. 

5. In 1825, President Monroe announced his “Monroe Doctrine." 

It was a plan to protect all the American republics from out- 
siders. 

4. In 1888, President Cleveland invited the republics to confer 
in Washington. Seventeen nations came. An International 
Bureau was organized to encourage trade among the American 
nations. 

5S. After the Spanish American War, the United States freed Cuba 
from Spanish control. 

6. In 1901, President McKinley called the second Pan-American 
Congress to be held in Mexico. 

7. By 1906, the South American republics were taking their 
places among the nations of the world, and the Third Congress 
met in Rio de Janeiro. 

8. President Wilson offered our friendship and promised that the 
United States would never make war upon any country on the 
sister continent. 


9. The Pan-American Union is an active organization to keep this 
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friendship strong and true. 
Research Period Study-Skill Sheets.-- The material in this section 
is suggestive of what may be done to help pupils develop study power 
and at the same time use the subject matters of this particular aie 


Study Guide One--Unit One 


Grade 4 

Theme. Native Life in Land of Incas. 

Purpose of Guide. To follow directions carefully. 

Procedure. Do each section in the order it is written. 

A. Read the questions in "B." Choose the one you think most 
interesting. Put one star (*) beside it. Put two stars (**) 
beside your second choice. Put three stars (***) beside your 
third choice. Then study each of the questions which you 
starred in this way: 

1. Read the question again. 

&. Underscore the most important words in question. 

&. Find in the index of the book you are using each of the 
words you have underscored. 

4. Write down the pages that you think may help you. 

So. Turn to these pages. 

6. Find just the place which answers the question. 

7. Read the pee eee thoughtfully. Be sure you can give 
in your own words the answer to the question. 

8. On note paper, write a few phrases that will suggest 


the answer to you. You will use these notes in the 
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Sharing Periods. 


B. Questions for study: 


8. 


Native Life in the Land of the Incas 
Who were the Incas? 
Where did the Incas live? 
What kind of villages did the natives build? 
What use did the natives make of their cattle? 
How much did the natives know about farming? 
What vegetables did the natives produce? 
What minerals did the natives take from the ground? 


How did the people feel toward the Incas? 


C. Write here the names of the books you use. 


Name Author Page 


Study Guide Two--Unit One 


Grade 4 


Theme. European Explorers Arrive. 


Y 


Purpose. To begin the use of "How I Prepare a Report.” 


Procedure. 


A. Teacher and pupils working together should select one name 


from the list in "B." Then follow these steps: 


4. 


Write name of the explorer on your note paper. 
Find the name in the index of your history book. 
Turn to the pages suggested. 


Read until you find material about what the explorer did 


1/See Part Two, Gh. VIII, pp. 236-237, of this manuscript. 
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in South America. 
5S. Now re-read the material and jot down two or three ideas 
on the note paper. 
6. Close books, put away pencils, and together answer as 
many of these questions as possible from the notes. 
a. Where did the explorer live in Europe? 
b. Why did he plan to come to South America? 
ec. What plans did he make for his voyage? 
ad. Who helped in making the plans? 
; e. Who helped to pay expenses? 
f. From where did he sail? 
g- Who sailed with him? 
h. -When did he sail? 
i. What kind of voyage did he have? 
j. Where did he land? What did he explore? 
k. What did he do while in South America? 
1. How did he treat the natives? 
m. What happened because he came to South America? 
n. How did he serve Europe by his voyage? 
o. How did he serve us? 
7. If there are questions that you could not answer as you 
worked together, turn again to your books. 
8. YWhen you are satisfied that the story is quite as com- 
plete as is necessary, your teacher will ask one pupil 


to tell the story as he remembers it. If she is willing, 
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the pupil may use the questions on this Guide Sheet to 
help him. 

9. Now discuss the facts as the pupil gave them. 


B. Persons from Zurope who explored in South America-- 


Christopher Columbus Vasco Nunes de Balboa 
Vasco da Gama Ferdinand Magellan 
Francisco Pizarro Pedro Alvares Cabral 
Pinzon Amerigo Vespucci 

Sir Francis Drake Sir Walter Raleigh 


During a second lesson period certain pupils can prepare the 
material about one explorer assigned to him. The rest of the 
class, working with the teacher, can follow the same plan of 


study, reading about Prince Henry, the Navigator. 


Study Guide Three--Unit One 
Grade 4 
Theme. Heroes Struggle for Freedom. 
Purpose of Guide. To give some training in Audience Skill. 
Procedure. 

A. These heroes are not included in many of your history books. 
Your teacher will assign seven pupils to find all they can 
about the seven heroes. When the reports are ready, you will 
work together in a Sharing Period. After each report is given, 
cooperatively plan one sentence which tells exactly how the 
hero served South America. Your teacher will write the sen- 


,. tence on the board and you will copy it in your notebook in 
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259 
some language period. 
B. Heroes who helped in South America's Struggle for Freedom. 
l. Francisco Miranda 
2, Bernardo O'Higgins 
5. Jose de San Martin 
4. Don Pedro II 
9. Simon de Bolivar 
6. Alexander von Humboldt 
7. Theodore Roosevelt 
C. Working alone, in this space write three sentences which tell how 


you can serve your school. 


Study Guide Four--Unit One 
Grade 4 
Theme. A Symbol of Good Will. 
Purpose of Guide. To select the key thoughts from a paragraph and to use 
them in original sentences. 
Procedure. 
A. This lesson needs close cooperation. Be sure to help. Read 
the paragraph silently. Then discuss its meaning together. 
Plan sentences which will show clearly the steps which have led 


to the Pan-American Union. Write these sentences in the space 


marked "B." 
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The Pan-American Union 

Pan-American means All-American. For more than a hundred 
years, we have taken steps toward forming the Pan-American 
Union. Simon de Bolivar suggested a union of the countries of 
North and South America. In 1823, President Monroe announced 
his "Monroe Doctrine," a plan to protect two continents from 
outsiders. In 1888, President Cleveland invited all the repub- 
lics of both Americas to a conference. Seventeen nations sent 
delegates. After the Spanish American War, we freed Cuba from 
Spain and so cut the last bond with that country. In 1901, 
President McKinley called a Pan-American Congress. It met in 
Mexico. The Third Congress met in Rio de Janeiro five years 
later. In 1912, President Wilson promised the friendship of 
the United States to all countries in the Americas. In 1914, 
a Conference of the A. B. C. countries (Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile) met at Niagara Falls. It settled a problem that had 
arisen between the United States and Mexico. Now there is a 
Pan-American Union of twenty-one nations in the Americas. The 
Union meets in Washington, D. C. 


Steps That Led to the Pan-American Union 
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Related Activities.-- The related activities are suggestive of 
what can be done. Any one of the items can be made to relate with other 
content areas and to promote growth in creative planning and scientific 
thinking. However, simply for convenience, each suggestion is listed 
under the caption which may well be the point of emphasis. For instance, 
the first activity under "Social Skill" is concerned with an excursion 
into the community. Observation and discussion are here used to add 
significance to history content. Planning for the visit will require 
problem-solving; the visit will give opportunity for exercise of social 
graces; the report to the class following the visit will use language 
skill. Pupils who carry out this activity will use intellectual as 
well as social skills; they will find several opportunities for strength- 
ening social behavior patterns and perhaps some occasion for growth in 
civic behavior. Although it is not intended that all these suggestions 
be developed, effort should be made to give variety of experiences to a 
variety of pupils. 
A. For development of Social Skills: 
1. Plan for a small group to visit the Rhode Island School 
of Design to see the Indian exhibit. Be sure to know 
enough about the South American Indians so you can ask 
questions of your guide. Perhaps as you view the relics 
you can make some comparisons between the natives who 
lived in our country and who were found living in South 
America. 


2. Interview someone in authority at Roger Williams Park 
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to learn if there is any exhibit in the Museum which would 
help you to understand better the life of natives in South 
America. Should you find that there are some items of 
interest, arrange for a class trip to the Museum. 

Arrange by correspondence or telephone for someone who 
has visited in South America to tell you of his visit. 
Perhaps you will enjoy sharing this experience with some 
other class. 

Organize a club for the spread of Good Will. Let each 
member write to some pupil attending school in one of 


the twenty-one republics of the Pan-American Union. 


B. For development of Intellectual Skill: 


o. 


Write letters to persons or organizations. Ask for in- 
formation to help you in your work. The following are 
suggestions: 

ae Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

b. Church Travel Agency, Providence, R. I. 

c. Department of Foreign Exchange, Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company; or Industrial Trust Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

ad. Office of the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Write a story based on this or some other familiar quota- 
tion, "Sail on and on!” 
Build a list of eight or ten rules that will help you and 


your classmates to practice Cooperation daily. 
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Make a list of all the men who engaged in the discovery 
and exploration of South America. Arrange the list in 
alphabetical order. Read about each man and fine one 
characteristic that makes you admire him. Write this 
trait beside his name. If you cannot find a trait to 
admire, leave the space blank. In class, read yow lists 
and discuss them. Revise and complete your list. From 
the various traits, choose by voting the one trait your 
class wants to develop. Then make plans for practicing 
the development of the trait. From time to time check 
your progress. 
It may be that you will want to do some reading "just for 
fun." The librarian may be able to help you. If you do 
read, be sure you plan to share good stories with your 
classmates, either by loaning the books or by telling the 
most entertaining parts. 
Plan an assembly program. Have each of the South American 
nations tell why it should be admitted to the Pan-American 
Union. Teli, too, what the Union can do for each of them. 
Let a committee arrange for a motion picture. There is 
one which tells the story of rubber and another which 
shows how Brazilian coffee is made ready for market. 
These pictures can sometimes be secured free of charge 
from certain companies. Perhaps your librarian can help 


you locate such a film. Be sure the committee plans every 
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detail so that the class will get as much as possible from 
seeing the picture. Make a list of questions that all 
should keep in mind as the reel is shown. Use these ques- 
tions in the discussion which follows the showing of the 
picture. 

12. Conduct an Information Please program. Choose several 
"experts" from among your classmates. Plan the event so 
very carefully that the main ideas of each topic you have 
studied will be reviewed. This is a good way to summarize 
the unit. 

C. For development of Motor Skill: 

15. Make a chart to show the uses of bananas; of coffee; of 
rubber. 

14. Copy a graph which shows the value of South American rub- 
ber for the last twenty years. Can you explain the down- 
ward drop? 

15. Make a series of maps of South America. On one locate 
the most important cities; on another the minerals pro- 
duced; on a third the names of men who explored the 
various regions. 

16. Arrange an exhibit of South American resources. Be sure 
to make your display cards neat and accurate. Invite 
some group to view the exhibit. 

17. Make posters for the corridors which will interest others 


in the Pan-American Union, in Cooperation, in Service. 
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18. Plan several mrals either for the corridor or your own 
classroom. Use subjects from the native life of South 
America or from the spirit behind the Pan-American Union. 
Be sure to emphasize either cooperation or service. 

19. Make a calendar for each school day of the next month. 
Let each pupil make a picture of some South American 
scene. It may be that you will prefer to use slogans 
about "Good Will Among the Nations." 

20. Dress dolls in the holiday costumes of all the nations 
which belong to the Union. 

21. Plana "Hall of Fame" of Pan-American heroes. Use pen 
and ink sketches, pictures, or just the names neatly 
printed. Be sure to choose men who have made effort to 
strengthen friendship among the nations. 

Sharing Periods.-- There is danger in setting down the exact steps 
to be followed in these sharing periods lest they restrict instead of 
help. However, this basic pattern is presented, with the suggestion 
that teacher and pupils make such adaptations as their specific needs 
dictate. The procedure may include: 

l. Review of earlier work of unit through the interpretation of 

a picture or same piece of realia. Let information and under- 

standings be used in getting a "new view." 

2. Raise questions to lead into work for the day. Reports at 

this grade level are informal and conversational in type. 


3. Follow the reports with a general discussion and the framing 
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266 
of two or three summary sentences. These should be entered 
into notebooks. 

Planning the Culmination.-- Culmination by testing at this grade 
level is not too satisfactory. Here are some suggestions which may 
well serve to bring the unit to a close. 

1. Make a series of lantern slides showing the work of the Pan- 
American Union. Let pupils write one idea which the slide 
"reviews," or the caption which might be given the slide. 
Discuss their papers infomally; and so correct confusions 
and give a review of facts for the test. 

@. Follow the plan of brief tests from time to time during the 
unit activities. Then to summarize the whole unit a game 
might well be introduced. Divide the class into four groups, 
each group to write questions about a division of the subject 
matter. Use these questions in a relay manner, each question 
being asked in tum by the group captain. Keep the score for 
all four groups and name the winning group, not individual. 

Group A. In the Days of the Incas 
B. Explorers from Europe 
C. Heroes of Freedom 
D. Pan-American Union 
5S. There should be a check on the completed activities, This 
can well include the notebooks. These should be neatly and 
accurately done. They should give simple, summary paragraphs 


of each section in the Detailed Outline; paragraphs written 
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267 
cooperatively, pupils and teacher working together after the 


Sharing Period. 
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Unit Two: Adventuring in “Brightest Africa" 

Theme.-- For thousands of years men have used the continent of 
Africa for their homes. Whether this land was inhabited before or after 
South America, no one really knows. However, many people believe that 
Africa was settled first and that the natives who lived there helped to 
teach the men of South America how to live and work together. 

History tells us first of the people who lived in the Nile Valley, 
an oasis on the edge of the Sahara Desert in northeastern Africa. The 
Egyptians, as these people were called, worked for their Pharaoh to 
accomplish much in agriculture, engineering, architecture, astronomy, 
and irrigation. Most of the laborers were slaves and were driven to 
their work under the stern authority of their ruler. However, by their 
cooperation the land of Egypt grew and the inhabitants shared in the 
‘Sieh erops of the valley. 

Egypt proved to be the door to Africa. Necho, an ancient Pharaoh, 
secured the help of the Phoenicians in sailing around the continent. 
Centuries later, Prince Henry taught Portuguese sailors how to sail 
their vessels greater distances from the land. Finally, Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape, and it was Dutch and English sailors who pushed the 
door wide open. Their great service was followed by the coming of 
brave leaders from Europe to explore the land which lay beyond the 
doorway and to carry better ways of living to the natives, Through the 
services of men like David Livingstone the beginnings of good will smong 
all peoples in Africa was established. 


The white men found three groups of natives--Bushmen, Hottentots, 
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and Bantus. The Bushmen lived in tribal villages and worked together 
to get food, shelter, and what clothing they needed. They developed 
ways for making crude pottery, farm tools, and fire. The Hottentots 
cooperated among themselves but did not practice good will in their 
relationships with the Bushmen. In fact, they drove the Bushmen 
southward in order that their own flocks might have grass and water. 
The warlike Bantus in their turn drove the Hottentots southward. Life 
on the African continent was a mixture of cooperation and discord, of 
working together and of working against one amother. The greatest step 
toward unity is the Union of South Africa. 

Orientation.-- Some days before the first lesson, place on the 
reading table stories about African life. Several are given in the 
reading list and the teacher will no doubt discover others. 

Mount on the bulletin board several pictures of the life in the 
Nile Valley in the days of the ancient Egyptians. Use pictures which 
show the labor involved in agriculture, engineering, and architecture. 

Have revealed a map which shows South America, Africa, and the 
Atlantic Ocean ae between them. Also have a globe which shows both 
continents and their locations in relation to each other and to the 
rest of the world. 

In these ways pupils will have had opportunity to read some and 
"look" more. By the time set for the first lesson, pupils should have 
been stirred to the point of asking questions. Let us suppose the | 
teacher has heard most reference made to the picture of the Great 


Sphinx. Place on the easel a large picture of the statue or two 
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270 
companion pictures, one showing it before and the other after the ex- 
cavations of 1925. In discussing the pictures the children will first 
tell what is self-evident. The following is suggestive: 

1. Desert sands, no trees or other life. 

2. Huge image, carved by man. 

oS. Signs of great labor in the carving. 

4. Signs of great skill. 
Then their attention may be directed so that less evident questions are 
provoked: 

1. Where did the stone come from? 

2. Why was the statue made? 

5. Are there other such statues in the desert? 

4. Who did the work? Why was it done? 
At this point it will be quite natural to turn to the map. Have pupils 
locate South America and definitely indicate some of its eastern ports 
with which they are now familiar. Let them travel across the Atlantic 
to Africa, pass Gibraltar, travel over the Mediterranean waters, on to 
Cairo. "Discover" the Nile deita. Compare it with the Amazon. Follow 
the river down to its source, note the desert and mountain boundaries, 
and arrive at the Equator. Here again refer to the Amazon; note its 
Similarity of location on the Equator. Recall its rainy season and so 
lead to the probable source of the waters of the Nile. The pupils now 
answer such questions as: 

1. What continent lies east of South America? 


2. What ocean lies between these two continents? 
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5. What continent lies north of Africa? 

4. What sea lies between these two continents? 

5. What river flows from the heart of Africa? In what direction 
does it flow? How is it like the Amazon? Through what kind 
of land does the Nile flow? the Amazon? why the difference? 

Not all the questions raised can be answered immediately; rather 
they should be used as leads into future study. 

1. Through what kind of land does the Nile flow? What isa 
desert? How does a desert differ from a jungle? How dif- 
ferently must the people live? 

&. What other rivers rise in the “heart of Africa"? What is the 
general direction of each? Where does each empty? 

5S. What kind of life was found along the banks of the Nile? 
along the banks of each of the other rivers? 

4. Were the Egyptians the earliest people? What native peoples 
still live in the interior? Does the School of Design have 
any exhibits to help in our study of Africa? 

From this preliminary overview, turn to both history and geography 
textbooks. Let pupils use the index to locate sections which tell about 
Africa, Egypt, or the Nile. Give opportunity to scan the picture cap- 
tions for “quick answers" to the questions. Have some captions dis- 
cussed and by their purport see the significance of the three key 
themes--cooperation, service, good will. 

Now let pupils formulate cooperatively the larger questions around 


which the work of the unit will revolve. Some suggestions: 
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1. How does native life show the people were able to work to- 
gether? 

2. How does native life show they were not able to work together? 

5. Why is the life on the Congo like that on the Amazon? Why is 
it not like that on the Nile? 

4. Why was cooperation among the early Egyptians necessary? Why 
was cooperation among the natives of the Congo difficult? 

o. What kind of lives did the early Egyptians live on the Nile 
banks? How did they lear to make their lives easier? 

6. Who are the men who opened the door of Africa to the rest of 
the world? From what nations did they come? Why were these 
nations interested in Discovery and Exploration? 

7. What is being done to keep the people now living in the Union 
of South Africa friendly among themselves? with the rest of 
the world? 

It is not expected these questions will be answered, but simply 
that they will “point” the work of the unit and will serve as a lead 
into the acquisition of the unit. Through this orientation, the major 
theme has been sounded and direction for the period of Extensive Read- 
ing has been set. 

Extensive Reading and Planning the Study will be developed some- 
what as suggested in Unit One, pages 250-251. 

Detailed Outline.-- Adventuring in “Brightest Africa” 

A. Cooperation is found in the native life of Africa. 


1. The natives showed some cooperation among themselves but 
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lacked cooperation in their dealings with other groups. 
The Bushmen, or pygmies, painted pictures on the walls of 
their caves, telling us that they hunt with bows and arrows, 
wander from place to place for food, make crude pottery and 
farming tools, and use fire made by friction. 
The Hottentot shepherds drove the Bushmen southward so that 
they might have food for their own flocks. 
The Bantus first lived in the Congo Valley and gave the white 


men great trouble when they came to Africa. 


B. Under the authority of their Pharaohs the early Egyptians practiced 


cooperation. 


1. 


a. 


Early civilization developed easily in the Nile Valley. 
Mountains on the east and desert on the west kept out the 
enemy and used little time or material in destructive wars. 
The land of Egypt is the “gift of the Nile" and the very early 
peoples learned how to use the soil and spring floods for 
raising their crops. 

At first, the people in the valley lived in small villages, 
built crude mud huts, raised grains, wove the water reeds into 
grasses for carpets and beds, and cared for their few animals. 
Then there came to the valley new people who had heard of the 
"gift of the Nile"; they lived with the natives and taught 
them new ways of living. 

Slowly a plan of governing the people in the valley developed. 


The ruler of the whole land was called, "Pharaoh." If the 
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king was wise, the people worked happily; if the king was 
selfish, they were forced to work beyond their strength. 

7. Through their cooperative efforts, the Egyptians learned many 
new ways of making life easier. 

a. They used bronze, worked in gold, and made glass. 

b. By slave labor they built temples for their gods and 
tombs for the kings. 

ec. They learned to write, to measure land, to use a calen- 
dar, and to prepare medicines for sick. 

ad. They learned to divide their work--swineherds, farmers, 
officials, and soldiers; slaves, too. 

C. There were many men who served Africa and the rest of the world by 
Opening the door to the great continent. 

1. In 13500 B. C. an Egyptian ruler ordered a canal to be cut from 
the Nile River mouth to the Red Sea; but the plan was not suc- 
cessful. 

2. Some years later, Pharaoh Necho hiredPhoenecians to sail through 
the Red Sea around Africa, through the Gates of Hercules, and 
to the mouth of the Nile. 

&. Centuries passed, and then Prince Henry taught Portuguese 
sailors to travel greater distances on the sea. 

4. Bartholomew Diaz, td 1486, rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 

S. Vasco da Gama, in 1497, rounded the Cape and reached India. 

6. The English East India Company sent out ships to India. John 


Jourdain, a merchant, urged his company to build a settlement 
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on the southern tip of Africa. 
The Dutch East India Company also sent out ships, and they 


built a settlement or station at Cape of Good Hope. 


D. In the spirit of good will men entered the doorway which had been 


opened. They came both to serve their homeland and the natives. 


l. 


4. 


Johan Van Riebeck settled at Cape of Good Hope for the Dutch 
East India Company. He built a fort, planted gardens, erected 
a common storehouse, and made friends with the Hottentots. 

Dr. David Livingstone, the missionary, suffered all kinds of 
hardships. He made friends of the natives, explored the Congo 
jungles, mapped the region, and taught Christianity to the 
natives. 

Henry Morton Stanley was sent by the New York Herald to search 
for Dr. Livingstone in the African jungle. Stanley succeeded 
in finding the missionary and after Livingstone's death ex- 
plored further into the jungle and went farther up the Congo. 
Cecil Rhodes, an Englishman, sought to improve his health in 
the colony at Cape of Good Hope. He became wealthy through the 
discovery of diamond mines and used his money to help both 
Africa and England. He established scholarships at. Oxford so 
that young men of the United States and Germany might study 
there. 

Carl Akeley, an American, studied the animal life of Africa 
and convinced the world that he had found beauty and color in 


his adventuring in "Brightest Africa." 
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6. Theodore Roosevelt brought back specimens which helped greatly 

in the study of animal life. 

7. The Johnsons through the use of the motion picture have brought 

the very heart of the African jungles to the American screen. 
Osa Johnson's courage makes her a heroine to every American 
school child. 
E. The Union of South Africa is an attempt to establish good will among 
the Dutch, English, and natives. 

1. The natives have stopped fighting among themselves. 

@. Some of the natives are teaching their own people what they 

themselves have learned at the white man's schools. 

5. After the Boer War, peace was established in South Africa and 

the region became a Union. 

Research Period Study-Skill Sheets.-- The material in this section 
is merely suggestive. Teachers may prefer to carry on the study periods 
in other ways, but should they wish to have Study Guides for their 
pupils, this planning may help. 

Study Guide One--Unit Two 
Grade 4 
Theme. Native Life. 
Purpose of Guide. To classify material presented in a report by a 
classmate. 
Procedure. Follow the directions thoughtfully. 
A. Three pupils will tell about the three native groups who live 


in Africa--the Bushmen, Hottentots, and the Bantus. When each 
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C. 


aly hg 
pupil finishes telling his story, with the help of your teacher 
and classmates, complete this table. 


NATIVE TRIBES OF AFRICA 


Bushmen Hottentots Bantus 


Kind of people 


Homes 


° 


GI D9 J DY | ie 
e °e je 


Tools 


Activities 


e 


Answer the following questions, using complete sentences: 


1. What did the Bushmen make by working together? 


2. How did the Hottentots show the Bushmen that they would 


not work with them? 








3. How did the Bantus show the Hottentots that they did not 


want to cooperate with them? 








On the map of Africa locate where the natives lived. Show 


the direction in which each moved to find new homes. 
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Study Guide Two--Unit Two 
Grade 4 

Theme. Zarly Egyptians. 

Purpose of Guide. To write cooperatively a summary of the information 

given in reports. 

Procedure. This exercise is to help you use the information found in 
the reading period. So read all you can about the lives 
of the Harly Egyptians. Keep these questions in mind as 
you read. 

A. Life in Early Egypt. 
1. The early Egyptians lived in the Nile Valley. 
ae What is the oasis at the edge of the Sahara? 
b. What are two gifts of the Nile? 
c. How did the Egyptians share the wether of the Nile? 
ad. How did the Nile give the Egyptian farmer new soil? 
@. The Pharaoh forced the people to work together. 
ae How did the very first people living in the Nile 
Valley rule themselves? 
b. Who came to the Nile Valley to live with the earli- 
est Eeyptians? 
¢. How did these people now rule themselves? 
ad. How did the people and their Pharaoh work together? 
3. The Egyptians made life easier for all who lived in the 
valley. 


a. How did they use bronze and gold? 


279 
b. How did they use glass? 
c. What did the slaves build for the Pharaoh? 
d. What are some of the new tools the Egyptians learned 
to use? 
e. How was the work divided? 
f. What did the Heyptians do to please their Pharaoh? 
B. In class conference discuss each section in "A." Be sure to 
answer all the questions. Now, with the help of your teacher 
and classmates, write a short paragraph about "How the Early 
Egyptians Cooperated." Your teacher will write on the board 
the sentences as you develop them together. 
C. Copy the paragraph with its title in your notebook. Be ac- 
curate and neat. 
Guide Sheet Three--Unit Two 
Grade 4 
Theme. Opening the Door. 
Purpose. To learn how to listen for important ideas when a report is 
given. 
Procedure. Several pupils have prepared special reports. Listen care- 
fully as they talk and select one important idea to remem- 
ber. After the report has been given, discuss the important 
ideas different pupils selected. Together compose a summary 
sentence which will tell clearly the service each person 
performed. Your teacher will write it on the board and 


later in a language lesson you will copy the sentence in 
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your notebooks. 

A. Your teacher will ask several pupils to prepare special re- 
ports about the men listed on this sheet. You can do free 
reading if you do not have a report. 

B. If you are given a special report, be able to answer these 
questions when you tell your story. Plan a complete sentence 
for each answer to a question. Keep the ideas in this order. 
Your teacher will listen to the story you plan to tell. 

1. What was the position of the person? 
&. From what country did he come? 
5. When did he come to Africa? 
4. What one great thing did he do in Africa? 
oS. What was one other thing he did there? 
6. Why does the world remember him? 
C. These are the names about which you are to read. 
1. Pharaoh Necho 
2. Prince Henry 
&. Bartholomew Diaz 
4. Vasco da Gama 
5. Johan Van Riebeck 
6. David Livingstone 
7. Henry Morton Stanley 
8. Cecil Rhodes 
9. Carl Akeley 
10. Theodore Roosevelt 


11. Martin Johnson 
12. Osa Johnson 
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Guide Sheet Four--Unit Two 
Grade 4 


A Symbol of Good Will. 


Purpose of Guide. To select details which give the best answer. 


Procedure. This exercise is for you to do alone. Then check your work 


A. 


cooperatively. Read the two paragraphs in “A.” Try 49 
select the words which will complete the sentences in "B." 
Read the paragraphs again if you need to do so. Write in 
the best answers. 

The Union of South Africa. 

The southern tip of Africa has a mild climate. This 
attracted the white men from the continent of Europe and the 
island of Great Britain. Several nations wanted to control 
the region. The Dutch Hast India Company and the English East 
India Company claimed the land. The Boer War was an attempt 
to settle the question of land ownership. After the war, the 
two groups of whites united. 

At first the native tribes fought the white men. The 
whites took them as slaves. They took their land and their 
herds. There was trouble everywhere. Now the whites are try- 
ing to help the natives. They are teaching them in their 
schools. They are showing them how to dress and eat and live 
as white people do. They are teaching them the English lan- 
guage. And what is most important, they are teaching them to 


love God. Now there is peace among the whites and the natives. 
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South Africa is united. 
B. Here are the sentences. 


1. White settlers were attracted to South Africa by the 


@. The Boer War between the and the 


was finally settled and the two nations were 


united. 

o. The natives the whites who came first. 

4. The whites made the natives their - They took 
their and F 


5. Now the natives go to the white man's school. They are 
learning to A » and 
as he does. 


6. The most important thing is that the natives know about 


7. South Africs is . 

C. Talk over in class the answers which you wrote. Ina language 
period copy the seven sentences, with the correct answers, into 
your notebooks. 

Related Activities.-- It is not intended that all these suggestions 
be developed. in the planning periods and the study lessons which fol- 
low, pupils may do as much of this type of work as time permits or as 
needs and interests of the group dictate. 

A. For development of Social Skills. 


1. Plan for the class to visit the Rhode Island School of 
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Design to see the Egyptian exhibit. Be sure to know 
enough about the Egyptians so that you can ask questions 
of your guide which will help you to understand better 
the people who lived in ancient Egypt. 

&. Build a list of eight or ten ways in which you and your 
classmates can practice service to your school. When the 
list has been discussed in class and has been accepted, 
make personal charts which you can check each week to show 
your growth in service to your school. 

S. It may be that you will want to do some reading "just for 
fun." The following books may interest you. The librari- 
an may be able to help you, too. If you do read, be sure 
you plan to share good stories with your classmates, either 


by loaning the books or telling the most interesting inci- 


dents. 
The Story of Barbar by Jean de Brunhoff 
Boga, the llephant by Baroness Dombrowski 
The Jungle Book by Rudyard Kipling 
Just-so Stories by Rudyard Kipling 
Eastern Stories and Legends by Marie L. Shedlock 
Kintu; A Congo Adventure by Elizabeth Enright 
Tell Me the Time, Please by Lillian J. Bragdon 
What Time Is It? by Ilin I. Marshak 
A Jungle Picnic by Clifford Webb 
Ali, the Camel by Rhea Wells 
The Magic Rug by Ingri and Edgar Parin d'Aulaire 


Sokar and the Crocodile by Alice Woodbury Howard 


Abdul, the Story of an. the Story of an i Boy by W. Palmer 
Juma of the Hills Erick Berry 


Black Folk Tales = Erick Berry 
4, Plan an assembly program. Use dramatic scenes from the 


lives of the men studied in this unit. For instance, 
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"The Meeting of Bennett and Stanley” and the later "Meet- 
ing of Livingstone and Stanley.” 
B. For development of Intellectual Skills. 

oS. Arrange by correspondence or telephone for someone who 
has visited Egypt or in South Africa to tell the class 
about his visit. Perhaps you will want to share this 
experience with same other class. 

6. Find the name of a school in South Africa, one of the 
mission schools along the Congo or a modern Egyptian 
school in Cairo. Your librarian can help you. Write 
letters to the children in these schools in which you 
tell about your school and in which you ask about theirs. 
Perhaps you can send pictures and clippings with your 
letters. 

7. Write a story or a short play based on this famous saying 
of Dr. David Livingstone: “Go anywhere, provided it be 
forward." 

8. Appoint a committee to prepare a list of characteristics 
which apply to the great men you sadied about in the 
unit on South America. Let the committee make its report, 
telling the trait, who had it, and why it helped the man 
to do his work. From the list, select six or eight char- 
phaniciies which you expect you will find possessed by 
the men who worked in South Africa. Have the committee 


print the list on cardboard. Keep it in full view as you 
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read and study. Be sure to decide which traits the men 


really did show in their work. 


C. For development of Motor Skills. 


9. 


10. 


ll. 


13. 


14. 


1.54 


Make a class moving picture, telling of Livingstone's 
story into the interior of Africa. Each pupil can make 
one scene and can plan two or three sentences which tell 
about his picture. As each picture is shown "on the 
screen," its artist can give his story. This is a good 
way to review. 

Make an exhibit of "Jungle Animals.” Use animals made 
of plasticene or mount pictures of the animals. Be sure 
to have the labels neat, accurate, and attractive. In- 
vite another grade to see the exhibit and appoint ushers 
to explain the work. 

Build an oasis in the desert or a native village in the 
jungle. Be sure to show true geography and history facts. 
Make an hourglass, a sun dial, a shadow clock, and a com- 
pass. Give reports in class to show how each article 
"works." 

Dress several dolls to show the different kinds of people 
living in Africa today. 

Make a dug-out canoe such as is used on the Congo. Hollow 
out the inside of the log. Shape the inside and the out- 
side, and make two paddles. 


Hollow out some gourds to make dishes such as the natives 
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use who make their homes along the Congo. 
Make a leather bucket like that carried by the Arabs in 
their trip across the desert. 
Make a picture map of the lower Nile. Show Thebes and 
Luxor, Memphis and the Pyramids, the Desert and the Moun- 
tains, and the Red and the Mediterranean Seas. 
Make a map of Africa. THither write the name of the animal 
in the location where he makes his home, or make a pen and 
ink drawing or paste a picture cut-out in the right place. 
Plan several murals either for the corridor or your own 
classroom. Choose subjects from the native life or from 
that of ancient Egypt. Be sure to emphasize the key words 
of the unit--service, cooperation, and good will. 
Write a name using Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Make a papyrus scroll or "book." Put it in a jar like 


those used in the Alexandrian library. 


Sharing Periods.-- Whenever an audience-speaker situation arises, 


be sure that pupils are growing through the experience. See Unit One, 


pages 265-266, for suggested procedure. 


Planning the Culmination.-- 


l. 


The moving picture activity may very well culminate the unit, 


or the telling of stories about the murals may bring the les- 


sons to a close. 


There should be a careful check on the notebooks. These should 


give brief summary paragraphs written cooperatively and copied 
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neatly into the designated area. Simple exercises well done 
are much more to be desired than quantities of work of poor 
style. 

5. Let the tests be given from time to time throughout the unit 
rather than at its close. However, a game might well be intro- 
duced after the notebooks have been checked. One such game is 
"Who did?" Hach pupil writes a sentence either from his note- 
book or from his textbook about something done by the natives 
or the great men who have been studied. Then the one who is 
Leader begins by reading his sentences and saying, "Who did 
this?" The child who answers correctly becomes the Leader. 
(The teacher should collect these Ddesear beeause they 
indicate pupil ability to choose wisely important facts and 


ability to express historic material in clear English.) 
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Unit Three: Liberty-Loving People Make Their Homes 
On the Highest Lands and the 
Lowest Lands of Europe 
Section I 

Theme.-- Love of Liberty made the Swiss Nation. 

High on the rugged Alps in Central Europe, a strong and sturdy 
people have long made their homes. Whether these mountains were in- 
habited before people lived along the Amazon and Nile, no one knows. 


However, history does tell us that long, long ago, men lived on the 
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lakes of the snowy Alpine country. As far as we know, these Lake Dwell- 
ers were the first people to live in Switzerland. The relics found in 
the lake bed of Lake Zurich tell us that these people knew how to hunt 
and fish and raise grains. Those who have studied these relics believe 
that the Lake Dwellers lived happily together and that they cooperated 
for the common good of their lake village. 

There are many legends which the Swiss tell their children about 
the admirable character of their ancestors. The story of Charlemagne's 
school and of Queen Bertha's gift to the peasant girl are typical. 

They show how the worth of the individual was held to be more important 
than his birth or wealth. The tale of William Tell describes their 
strong love of liberty and their independence as well. Other stories 
of early heroes, tell too, the great desire of the Swiss to serve their 
beloved country and to sacrifice even life itself for its freedom. 

For centuries the mountains acted as a fortress and kept their 
neighbors out. Finally there were those who ventured beyond the natural 
walls and made their homes with the brave and sturdy natives. Some of 
the newcomers were from the south--soldiers from Caesar's amy. Others 
were driven from the Rhine lowlands--the half-barbaric Alemanni. To- 
gether they worked to get a comfortable living from the mountain val- 
leys; together they enjoyed the beauty all about them; and together 
they have built the Swiss nation which is respected throughout the 
world for its acts of service and good will. 

Orientation.-- Read a chapter from Heidi by Johann Spyri. Discuss 


the life of the Swiss mountain folk. Compare it with the way people 
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live along the Nile and in the Union of South Africa. Emphasize how 
being cut off from contacts with the world develops certain desirable 
character traits--independence, caution, thrift, love of freedom. 

Find the home of Heidi on the map of Europe. List the neighbors 
of Switzerland. Show how the mountains cut off and the rivers join the 
nations together. Develop the idea that liberty-loving people are often 
those who have been independent so long that they cannot bring them- 
selves to be restrained, especially by outsiders. 

Now read the poem, "Song of the Swiss Goatherd," which has been 
translated by Virginia Olcott. Let the children listen just for sheer 
enjoyment of the lines. Then read it again for them to find lines which 
show the character of the Swiss as revealed in the goatherd. 

1. “Eyes are bright, cheeks are red"....full of vigor 

2. “Happiness my heart doth hold"....joyful spirit 

o. "Old goats, darling ones"....love of his herd, his work 
4. “Al-1li, al-li, al-li, ho"....lightheartedness 

5. "I'm on the height"....courage 

6. “How I laugh! bold goatherd"....daring 

7. “Near the abyss do not stray”....caution, ever-watchful 
8. "On the flowery mountain"....beauty 

Turn to posters issued by a travel agency or to scenes selected 
from the Compton Pictures. Discuss the beauty of the Alpine country. 
Show how being here among such mountain grandeur “draws one ever up- 
ward,” "reaching toward the spires... ." Pupils should be quite 
ready now to do Extensive Reading on the outline of the unit. 

Extensive Reading.-- Permit pleasure reading, but be sure that it 


points toward the Detailed Outline. 


Planning the Study.-- Since the Unit is in two sections, the time 





. 
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schedule for each will need to be watched quite carefully. 


Opientation .....cce.. ene tate rs 1 day 
Extensive Reading .......... 2 days 
Planning the Study ......... + day 
Research Period ...... scivessa th © dave 


Study of Topics 
Study Guides 
Selected Activities 


Detailed Outline.-- Love of Liberty Made the Swiss Nation. 


A. Cooperation of the Lake Dwellers is shown in their relics. 


1. 


5. 


In 1853, relics found in the lake bed of Lake Zurich proved 
that here had been the home of the Lake Dwellers. 

The piles or posts driven into the lake bed to support the 
floor of a lake dwelling must have been the work of many men. 
Tools for fishing and hunting and seeds of grain show them to 
have developed several occupations. 

Remnants of flax and woolen fiber tell that the women wove 
cloth and made clothing. 

These signs of family life prove that the Lake Dwellers co- 


operated for the common good of the group. 


B. Other people came to live among the Lake Dwellers. 


l. 


The native Swiss lived in the foothills where grasses for 
cattle and garden plots for food growing were at hand and 
where protection from extreme cold was possible. 

The Helvetians, driven from the Rhine by some Germanic tribes, 


settled here with the natives. 
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&. The Roman soldiers from Caesar's army came to dwell among 
the natives. 

4. The Alemanni, a Gemanic tribe, came too. 

5. From all these peoples have come the brave, sturdy Swiss the 
world admires today. 

C. The geography of the Alpine country forced the people to lead inde- 
. pendent, courageous lives. 

1. Living in the steep mountain valleys develops sturdy bodies 
and strong characters. 

2. Living among the mountain grandeur develops appreciation for 
beauty and a desire to reach upward toward the hills. 

5. Living near moving glaciers and avalanches develops fearless 
and cautious people. 

4. Living through the long cold winters cut off from the world 
develops family loyalty and clan-cooperation. 

5. Living far up on the mountain slopes alone with the herds 
during the spring and summer develops an independent and 
freedom-loving spirit. 

D. The legends and folk stories of the Swiss show their respect for 
each and every person. 

1. Charlemagne, visiting a school at Zurich, commended the boys 
of the poor who had learned their lessons well. 

2. Bertha, the Spinning Queen--herself industrious and economical-- 
rewarded the industry of a peasant girl whom she found spin- 


ning as she watched her herd. 
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William Tell “struck the first blow for Swiss liberty" by re- 
fusing to bow to the cap of Gessler. 
Arnold von Winkleried, who showed his courageous spirit in 


battle, lost his life fighting for his beloved Switzerland. 


E. A strong love of liberty made the Swiss a nation. 


2. 


4. 


The Franks, a Germanic tribe which settled in Gaul, controlled 
the Alpine slopes during the Middle Ages. 

Later, the Austrian emperors sent men like Gessler to quarrel 
with men like Tell. 

These liberty-loving and independent mountain people united 
against Austria (1315). It was at Mongarten that three of 
the cantons (states) freed themselves and united. 

Thus was formed the oldest republic of the modern world. 

The home of many people, speaking at least four different 
languages; a land of many laws and customs, with no common 
religion--the Swiss finally united into a single nation. 

The love of liberty brought the Swiss together and it has 


made a bond strong enough to hold them together. 


F. Men have served Switzerland by keeping her at peace at home and 


establishing the spirit of good will among her neighbors. 


l. 


a. 


John Calvin, a French scholar, found refuge in Switzerland. 
He taught the Swiss to live simple Christian lives. 

Horace De Saussure, known as "Father of Mountaineering," 
and Jacques Balmot, a huntsman, together showed the Swiss 


how to conquer the snow peaks of their Alpine homes. 





ag4 

&. Heinrich Pestalozzi, like Charlemagne, believed that poor as 
well as rich should be educated, 

4. louis Agassiz, Swiss naturalist and scholar, has been honored 
by the organization of the Agassiz Association. This society 
promotes “study of the world about us." 

So. Henri Durant, a kind-hearted Swiss gentleman, founded the Red 
Cross. 

6. Geneva, the site of the Peace Palace and the home of the League 
of Nations, has long been a great meeting place for the family 
of nations. 

Research Period Study-Skill Sheets.-- The material in these two 
guide sheets is suggestive of what may be done. It may seem wise to 
the teacher to follow again some plan given in an earlier unit and so 
give practice in sane skill the pupils showed was not too well developed. 
Then, again, there may be sane practice in study-skill the teacher will 
wish to devise for her own particular group. 

Study Guide One--Unit Three 
Grade 4 
Theme. Love of Liberty Made the Swiss Nation. 
Purpose of Guide. To select the key thoughts from a paragraph, chart 
them, and aa then in original sentences. 
Procedure. This lesson needs thoughtful reading. 

A. Read the paragraph silently. Discuss its meaning. Then to- 

gether fill in the first line of the chart. Complete chart 


alone. 
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Early Ancestors Give Swiss Their Traits 
Very early in the life of the Swiss different groups of 
peoples came to live together and to make mountain homes. 
There were the natives of the hillsides who found food and 
clothing on the slopes and shelter in the valleys between. 
There were the lake dwellers who feared the land and preferred 
to live on the surface of the lakes in hgisos ndpponied by 
posts. These people had to plan carefully for they were some- 
times cut off from the land and they could not get food or 
other supplies. Some of Caesar's soldiers remained in the 
beautiful Alps after the army went back to Rome. They liked 
the freedom and beauty of the Swiss mountains. They had been 
used to law and order and they gave to the natives the idea of 
organized government. Another group that came was the Alemanni, 
a tribe driven from the Rhine by the Germanic hunters. Their 
love of freedom has become a trait of the Swiss today. Each 
group that came learned from the others; each group gave to 
the others something. 
Character of the Swiss 
Group | Gift to Swiss Character 
1. Natives Industry 
a. Lake Dwellers 
3. 
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C. Together make four original sentences about the Swiss. Use 
the material in the chart to help you. Your teacher will 
write the best sentences in the form of a paragraph on the 
board. Later you can copy this in the right place in your 


notebook. 


Study Guide Two--Unit Three 
Grade 4 
Theme. Love of Liberty Made the Swiss Nation. 
Purpose of Guide. To increase the spoken and reading vocabulary and 
to make some use of the Index. 
Procedure. The words given below are often used in speaking of the 
Swiss. As you work with these words, try to understand 


them so well that you will want to use them when you read 


and speak. 
independent liberty-loving industrious 
brave patient thrifty 
sturdy cautious inventive 


A. First arrange the words in alphabetical order. 


1. 





5 
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Now look up the wrd "Switzerland" in the index of your geogra- 
phy book. Turn to the pages listed. Read until you find one 
of these words or its meaning in a sentence. Read the sentence 
earefully. Decide what it means. Write the idea in your own 
words beside the word in the column. Your work will look like 
this: 

o. independent--to take care of oneself 

The textbook says, “In the basket on her back, the girl has 
placed some of the things she wishes to take along. The rest 
of her things she has tied on the back of the cow.* This means 
the girl takes care of herself and does not expect her father 


or mother to help her. 


Related Activities.-- It is not intended that all these suggestions 


A. 


be developed. The teacher should make an effort to have types of activi- 
ties carried on which were not included in earlier units and to see that 
pupils have an opportunity to experience working in new areas or with new 


materials. 


For development of Social Skills. 

1. Interview someone who has visited Switzerland. With your 
classmates plan for the conference. Decide upon informa- 
tion you need for your work. Decide, too, how you will 
arrange for the interview, how you conduct yourself upon 
arrival, and how you will act as you leave. Plan to share 
the experience. 


2. In the music periods, learn some of the songs about the 
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Swiss mountains and the beauty of the lakes. Such songs 
as the "Herd Boy's Song" and the "Alpine Shepherd" are 
light and pretty. Perhaps your music teacher will play 
the "William Tell Overture" and tell you the story of 
storm and calm which it describes so clearly. 

Plan a Story Hour for sharing some of the folklore of the 
Swiss. Tell or read “just for fun,* but be sure to fol- 
low the rules set for speaking and listening. 

There are several games played by the Swiss during their 
long winter. Appoint a committee to find some of these 
games in books in the public library. Have the committee 
choose three which are suitable either for the classroom 
or the gymnasium. Enjoy the games together. 
development of Intellectual Skills. 

Dramatize scenes fran Heidi and from Moni the Goat Boy. 
As you plan for the conversation, be sure to use the words 
of the book and your own ideas, too. Try to get the 
spirit of the true Swiss child in your voice and action. 
Arrange an assembly program. Use some mountain songs 
which the Swiss enjoy, and include one or two dances. 
Perhaps the main part of the entertainment can be the 
moving picture, "The Little Swiss Wood Carver." If so, 
have one pupil tell the audience about the great skill 

of the Swiss in carving and how their artistic ability 


has been of great value in earning a living in their 
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rugged country. 

7. %In class, make a list of the character traits of the Swiss 
which show them to be people who practice Good Will. Per- 
haps a pupil who prints well will make a chart for the 
bulletin board. Hach morning for a week check together 
how many of these traits you are developing. Of course, 
you must prove your statement by telling an incident which 
actually occurred in class the day before. At the end of 
the week, decide how well your class has done in practicing 
Good Will. 

C. For development of Motor Skills. 

7 8. Write to the Church Travel Agency to request folders and 
posters. Probably only one poster will be sent. However, 
it will show you how to make very attractive descriptions 
of swiss life in color. 

9. Plan and paint a series of murals. Use the theme of this 
unit and enphasize Swiss character in each scene. The 
posters mentioned in "8S" may suggest colorings. 

10. The Swiss chalet can be quite easily constructed. Working 
in a committee plan and make a chalet. 

ll. Many people have visited Switzerland to climb the moun- 
tains or to enjoy its scenic beauty and the courtesy of 
the Swiss hotelkeepers. Among your friends and relatives 
you should be able to borrow souvenirs which show the 


skill and talent of these mountain people. Be sure to 
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ask courteously for the loan, to take good care of the 
souvenirs, and te return them promptly. Have one group 
arrange the objects, another group print tags to describe 
each item on display, another send out invitations to your 
guests, and another group to serve as hosts and hostesses 
the day of the exhibit. 

Try some carving of your own. Use wood or soap and ask 
your teachers in the shop to help you. Nothing makes us 
understand the work of another as well as to attempt that 
work ourselves. After you have tried to carve an object, 
discuss in class what you think of the Swiss carvers. 
Several geography books give excellent maps of Switzerland. 
With the help of your art teacher make a large wall map or 
one on the blackboard. Make it a picture map and let the 
figures show the many activities carried on in the Swiss 
mountains. 

Make a graph to show the height of the Matterhorn. First 
find how tall the mountain is. Then find how high the 
highest hill in Rhode Island is. Now compare the two num- 
bers. How many times higher is the Matterhorn? ‘When you 
ean answer this question, draw one “mountain” an inch high 
and label it with the name of the Rhode Island hill. Then 
draw another mountain right beside it and make it as many 
inches high as the number which answered your question. 


Label this “Matterhorn.” 
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Sharing Periods.-- Follow the procedure suggested in Unit One, 

pages 265-266. 

Planning the Culmination.-- 

1. Follow the plan of brief tests from time to time during the 
unit activities. 

@. Check with the pupils the activities of various types and list 
those points which the eiaGe foals need further practice in 
the new work. Be sure to check notebooks for completeness, 
heatness, and accuracy. 

o. Using the material in notebooks let the class cooperatively 
write an acrostic. Print the words Love of Liberty down the 
lefthand margin of a blackboard slate. Make each letter a 
capital. By questioning and discussion, compose sentences 
which tell about the Swiss nation and which begin with the 
letters of the acrostic. Have one pupil read orally the com- 
pleted composition and pemit revision if worthwhile sugges- 
tions are offered. 
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Section II 

Theme.-- Desire for Independence Made the Lowland Countries Free. 

North of the Swiss, in the Lowland Countries of Europe, live other 
independent and liberty-loving peoples. The first written records of 
these inhabitants were made by Julius Caesar when he came north with his 
Roman army. He tells about the German tribes which he found living along 
the Rhine River and he describes those near its source as a brave and 
freedom-loving people. 

The greatest enemy of the Lowland Countries was the sea. Always 
there was the question, “How can we keep the billowy waves from flooding 
our lands?" The Lowlanders worked hard and long to force the sea back 
and to make the land on which their homes were built. By their coopera- 
tion they kept back the sea and made ais anes safe. 

Life so near the sea made these Lowlanders daring sailors. Early 
in the Middle Ages they organized their seaport towns into the Hanseatic 
League. Under the League's protection, boats went to the lands of the 
East to trade laces and metals for spices and silks and ivories. The 
Dutch Hast India Company was formed and sent its brave sailors to Africa 
and on to India. These sailors and traders served the Lowland countries 
well, making them grow exceedingly prosperous. One of these courageous 
seamen, Henry Hudson, opened the way for the Dutch Pinan ete in the rich- 


es of the New World. There were other brave Lowlanders who served their 
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country by driving invaders from their shores and who by their sacri- 
fices kept their seaside homes safe and their freedom secure. There 
were still others whose desire to serve the whole world brought about 
a feeling of good will between their Lowland Countries and the great 
nations beyond their shores. 

Orientation.-- Before the lesson, have revealed a map of Hurope 
which shows the location of both Switzerland and the Lowland Countries. 
Let pupils talk informally about Switzerland and her neighbors. Lead 
the discussion to include the Rhine River. Have the Alps located. 
Have another pupil trace the Rhine from its source in the Alps to the 
North Sea. Note the location of France, Germany, and England as en- 
circling the Rhine delta. Let pupils "discover" the triangle of land 
at the mouth of the Rhine and to find the names "Belgium" and "Nether- 
lands." Tell the significance of the name Netherlands, that "nether" 
means “low,” and so the name Lowlands or Netherlands. 

Now have pupils turn to their geography texts. Have half the 
group find Netherlands and the other half find Belgium in the Index. 
Direct them to turn to the best reference and to read quickly to locate 
the answer to these questions: 

1. What kind of-land is most of the country? (Oral reading and 

class discussion to follow the search.) 

&. How is the sea kept back? 

3. Locate a picture of the polders of the Lowland Countries. 

Study the picture and its caption. 


4. What one word describes the land surface? 
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5. What breaks the skyline? How does it differ from out city's 

skyline? from that along our South County shore? 

6. Why are there windmills? sand dunes? 

7. Locate a picture of the Rhine bank. 

8. What breaks the skyline? 

9. How does it differ from the Lowland Countries? 

10. What does the river bring to the Lowlands? 
ll. How does the silt in the water affect the land? 

Now have pupils turn again to the map. Trace again the Rhine. 
Discuss river mouths, how they form and how they differ. Develop the 
words silt and delta. Compare with what was learned about the Congo 
and the Nile. 

Refer again to the text. Use the index to locate information 
about the climate of the Lowlands. 

1. What kind of summer do the Lowlands enjoy? 

2. What kind of winter? 

5. How does the climate affect the people? 

From all the discussion, develop a list of character traits of the 
Lowlanders. Be sure pupils use words the meaning of which are under- 
stood. Of course, new words can be introduced, but they must be under- 
stood. Finally set them to the Extensive Reading with the plan to keep 
the list of traits in mind and to discover how these traits have affected 
the stories about these people. 


Planning the Study.-- See Section I, pages 290-291. 
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Detailed Outline.-- Desire for Independence Made the Lowland 


Countries Free. 


A. The Lowlands of northwestern Europe have long been the home of a 


brave and independent people. 


1. 


The first inhabitants raised mounds of sand for their dwell- 
ings and so kept out the sea. 

Julius Caesar found a bold and warlike people living here when 
he came north to conquer the tribal chieftains. 

Under Roman rule, strong walls or dikes were built and roads 
were laid. 

Charlemagne (about 800 A. D.) expressed his liking for these 
Lowlanders whom he had conquered. He said, "They shall be 
free, as long as the wind blows out of the clouds and the 
world stands." 

In 1477, they dared to break away from their conquerors and 
once again the Lowlanders were free. 

The Flemish weavers produced artistic tapestries and the 
smithies molded copper and silver and gold into graceful and 
useful utensils. 

Wealthy towns grew up all up and down the coast and the Lowland 


Countries became important. 


brave Lowlanders struggled for their independence. 


The prosperity of the Dutch people attracted the stronger 
nations and finally the King of Spain became their ruler. 


In 1555, Philip II, King of Spain, sent his sister Margaret 
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to rule the Netherlands. 
The independent people revolted against Margaret. 
Philip II sent the Duke of Alva to put down the revolt. 
William the Silent was determined to free his people from 
Spanish rule. 
The Siege of Leyden proved to the Spaniards that these people 
were very courageous indeed. 
The English came to help their freedom-loving neighbors. The 
story of Sir Philip Sydmey, an English officer who gave his 


life in the struggle, is told to all Dutch children. 


Lowlanders show their great courage on the high sea. 


The people were always seamen of great skill. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century they began to go 
into the distant northern waters for whale and seal. 

By 1600 the Dutch Hast India Company was carrying on a flour- 
ishing trade with the East. 

In 1609, the company sent Henry Hudson in the "Half Moon" to 
find a passage to the Hast Indies by sailing west. 

This voyage gave the Dutch their claim to the New World and 
in 1614 settlers came to buy land from the Indians and to 
make their homes on Manhattan Island and along the Hudson 
River. 

In 1664, when Peter Stuyvesant was their governor, the Dutch 


colonists in America came under English rule. 


D. Famous Lowlanders served the world by spreading culture. 
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1. Rembrandt Harmens van Rijn, a Dutch artist, is famous for the 
eolor and action in his paintings. 
a. Peter Paul Rubens, a famous Flemish painter, used his brush 
with rapid sure strokes on large canvas. 
5. Van Dyck, a student of Rubens, while in England painted prac- 
tically every important person in the King's court. 
4. Frans Hals, Dutch portrait artist, spent much of his time and 
talent in painting soldiers and war scenes. 
3. Albert Bertel Thorwaldsen, son of a carver, became the greatest 
of Danish sculptors. 
6. Anton van Leeuwenhoek developed that precious tool of scien- 
tists--the microscope. 
Research Period Study-Skill Sheets.-- The material in these two 
guide sheets is suggestive only. Review of skills established earlier 
may be wiser for the class at this time. However, the plans offered 


show how new skills can be initiated with the material of this unit. 


Study Guide Three--Unit Three 
Grade 4 
Theme. Desire for Independence Made the Lowland Countries Free. 
Purpose of the Guide. To develop a working vocabulary for this 
unit. 
Procedure. Use the words below and your geography textbook. Be 


sure to follow directions in the right order. 





A. 


cattle windmill skating 
plain dike equator 
polder cheese factories 
bulbs wooden shoes schools 


Arrange the words alphabetically in the first column of the 
chart. Begin on the line below the sample. 

Use Living in Different Lands by McConnell. Find “Netherlands” 
in the index. Note the pages which give the longest account. 
Keep these pages in mind, and select only these when you look , 
up a reference. 

Look at the sample. The word is “canal.” Find "canal" in the 
index. Use only the reference about the Netherlands. That is 
page 131. Turn to the page. Read rapidly until you find sen- 
tences about canals. Now re-read carefully and you will find a 
quotation like the one in the sample. It gives the meaning of 
the word canal. 

Complete the rest of the chart. You may work together or alone 
as your teacher suggests. 


Words about the Netherlands 


call the canal a ditch 
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E. Be like the Swiss and the Lowlanders. Do this shorter exercise 
independently. 
1. boats 
2. cows 


6. English 


Study Guide Four--Unit Three 
Grade 4 
Theme. Desire for Independence Made the Lowland Countries Free. 
Purpose of Guide. To develop more power in "reading" pictures. 
Procedure. Use a picture like that found on page 155, in MeConnell's 
Living in Different Lands. Working with your classmates 
read the picture to answer these questions. 
A. 1. What is meant by Fig. 142? 
@. Who is Hwung Galloway? 
5. Read the caption of the picture silently. 
4. Discuss the meaning of the caption. 
S. Answer the questions in the caption. 
6. Where is the skyline? Where was the picture taken? 
7. How many men are there? 
8. What is each man doing? 
9. Why are their costumes different? 
10. Who brought the cans already on the wharf? 
ll. How are the new cans being put on the wharf? 
12. In what kind of boats are the milk cans? 


13. How does the boat work? 
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14. What are the children doing? Why are they there? 
Use this same book or same other geography textbook which tells 
about the Netherlands. Find pictures to prove that the Dutch 
have the characteristics listed. The sample will help you. 
Perhaps you will do two or three together and the rest alone. 


Work well. 


Characteristics of the Dutch 











cleanliness floor, shining pipe 
healthy 
thrifty 
peaceful 
artistic 
fun-loving 


industrious 





Related Activities.-- The selection of activities should depend on 


interest of pupils, earlier experiences with materials, and the time that 


can be devoted to this unit. 


ue 


Invite a visitor to speak to your class or in the assembly about 
Holland. Be sure to send a courteous invitation and to send a 
"thank you" after the program. The class should plan for some 
pupil to meet the visitor and to greet him upon arrival. It 
should choose a pupil to introduce the speaker and to thank 

him when he has finished. Plan these speeches together and 


practice them until they become very natural for all of you. 
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There are several entertaining and instructive films. Perhaps 
you can arrange to show "The Little Dutch Tulip Girl." 
In your science lessons, plan two activities--(a) Show how the 
Dutch drain the marsh lands and build the dikes and canals; 
(b) plant and make a "record of growth" chart of different 
bulbs. 
In the Dining Room Service class, plan to make Dutch cheese. 
Learn how to serve it "the Dutch way,” and then actually make 
and serve it. 
In Art time, study Dutch designs. Find out how tiles are 
made. With the help of shop and art teachers, make tiles to 
use as telephone rests or for plants. Take them home with an 
appropriate card for Mother's Day. 
In the library you will find many stories about the Dutch 
people. Have a committee arrange a bibliography and post it. 
At an appointed time, plan a Story Hour. Be sure to speak and 
listen well. 
The gymnasium teacher will help you find and learn a Dutch 
dance. There are several skaters' games, too. Enjoy these 
games and the dance as Dutch children do. Share them with 
another grade. 
It was a Dutch scientist who developed the microscope. Get 
your science teacher to show you a slide under the "glass." 
Discuss in class the wonderful contribution this instrument 


has been to physicians and other scientific workers. 
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9. Dramatize several scenes which tell about the life and charac- 
ter of the Dutch people. Some suggestions are those in Hans 
Brinker, Dog of Flanders, Leak in the Dike, and The Dutch Twins. 

10. Paint a large mral of a Dutch market scene. If the figures 
are painted on other paper and then pasted in place on the 
mural, more children can help and it will be a cooperative job. 

Planning the Culmination.-- 

1. Have frequent tests throughout the unit to be sure pupils are 
understanding the theme and its development. 

&. Use the pictures in the Compton Unit series or same similar 
set. Have the children prove their ability to "read into" a 
picture in this way. 

a. Give the picture assigned them a caption. 

b. Write four sentences which describe the picture and which 
include the caption; or 

ec. List three character traits which the picture tells about 
the Dutch; or 

d. Compose three questions which can be answered by looking 
at the picture. 

5. Again, evaluate with pupils their notebooks, their written 
work, their end-products in the activities, and their own 
character growth. 

Bibliography.-- 
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‘Unit Four: China's Open Door 

Theme.-- For thousands of years men have lived on the continent of 
Asia. Whether China was inhabited before the Egyptian valley, no one 
really knows. It has been written of China, "Her pride is in the past, 
a past which goes back thousands of years into an ancient and glorious 
Civilization. Her people were daintily sipping tea énae fragile porce- 
lain while people of the West were still in a semi-barbaric state." 

The Chinese do things in their own way, a way taught them by their 
ancestors. Most of the people are farmers. All the members of the 
family cooperate in producing the crops. The father and sons prepare 


the soil, the mother and daughters prepare the seed. All together they 


tend the little plants and all together they harvest the crop. The 


family is fed and clothed because all its members practice cooperation. 
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For centuries China closed her door to all newcomers. The ways 
of living which developed under the first three emperors were quite 
satisfactory to the Chinese. They loved and respected Fu-hi, Shon-nung, 
and Huang-ti. When the Greeks and the Romans came, the Chinese were 
‘willing to trade with them but they were not willing for these strangers 
to remain long in their land. It was for the Polos, the Venetian trad- 
ers, that Kublai Khan first opened the door of China. Several European 
countries tried to keep the door open--the Portuguese, the Dutch, and 
the English merchants all sent ships. The Chinese, however, did not 
like the selfish, greedy ways of these visitors and politely asked them 
to leave their shores. Several brave men, like Harry Parkes and Chinese 
Gordon, have won their way into the hearts of the Chinese and their 
services have been recognized by the Government. 

The Chinese peian follow the teachings of the great Confucius. He 
taught them to honor and respect their ancestors; he taught them to fol- 
low exactly the laws and customs of their great-grandfathers. Thus it 
was that the Chinese have come to serve the past. The people have long 
been satisfied with the way of writing developed by their ancestors. 
They have looked with pride upon the Great Wall which was built to keep 
out the invaders from the north; they are also proud of the Grand Canal 
which shows their strength and industry. Their paintings and their 
works in copper and bronze, their beautiful porcelain and smooth chop- 
sticks prove that theirs is a very old civilization, indeed. They are 
a quiet, well-behaved people whose culture tells the world of their 


good will toward all nations. 
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Orientation.-- Some days before the first lesson, place on the 
reading table stories about China. Several are suggested in the bibliog- 
raphy and the teacher will no doubt discover others. Among the reading 
materials made available, be sure to include some of the legends of the 
Chinese which are written especially for children. 

Have revealed amap of the world which shows the location of China 
in relation to Africa and Europe. Also have a globe which shows clearly 
the Asiatic continent in relation to the rest of the world. 

Through the general use of these materials, pupils will have oppor- 
tunity to read some and to "look" more. The first lesson may well begin 
by the reading of the legend of Pan ku by the teacher. Let the dis- 
cussion which follows include a retelling of other legends which have 
been read by the pupils themselves. From these fables, raise such 
questions as: 

l. Have we any legends in our history? 

2. What characteristics of the Chinese are described in their 

_ legends? 

5S. For how long have the Chinese believed in their legends? 

4. Do they still tell these legends to their children? 

5S. How could these people believe in these stories for so many 

years? 

At this point it will be quite natural to turn to the map. This 
can be done to show the long distance between China and Europe; between 
China and Africa; between China and us. From this discussion, such 


questions can be raised as-- 
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How long have the Chinese had a civilization? 
What early nations of Europe knew about them? 
When did the United States begin to know about them? 
How do the nations feel about China today? 


What has China to give the world today? 


When these general questions have been raised, the pupils are ready to 


do some free reading. Let them turn to any or all material which is 


available to them. In the next organized lesson period, this free read- 


ing can be checked and plans made for developing the work of the unit. 


(See Unit One, page 251, for time schedule. ) 


Detailed Outline.-- China's Open Door. 


A. Cooperation was an active force in the family life of the Chinese. 


1. 


Qe 


The family works together to provide its needs. 

With simple wooden tools, the father and son prepare the 
soil; the mother and daughters start the plants from seeds. 
The whole family helps in the care of the tea leaves. 

The family care for the silkworm, too. 

Every household is its own "factory," producing its tools, 


garments, and shoes. 


B. Their love for the past and great respect for their ancestors kept 


China's door closed. 


1. 


a 


Se 


The Chinese for centuries have “looked backward." 
Their legends about their ancestors and emperors show their 
great interest in the past. 


Confucius taught them to follow in the footsteps of their 
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fathers and to keep the Golden Rule. 

4. Ancestorworship kept them from accepting the ways of their 
neighbors. 

5S. By patience and industry, the Chinese developed their way of 
life. 

6. ‘The Chinese art of writing requires long hours of hard work. 

7. They learned, too, to use block print, to use spices and salt, 
to weave cotton and silk, to use bowls and chopsticks, and to 
make beautiful porcelain. 

8. They knew early how to make gunpowder but they used it for 
firecrackers to celebrate their joys and not for warfare. 

9. They loved peace and two Englishmen helped them to secure 
peace within their own lands (Harry Parkes, Charles George 
Gordon). 

C. The Chinese as a nation practice good will. 

1. Their legends and folklore’ tell us of their fine characters. 

2. Their songs and poems show their love of beauty and harmony. 

4. Home life shows love of family, respect for elders, and 
courtesy to guests. 

4. At school, the children learn patience, industry, and respect 
for teachers and learning. 

Oo. On the fam their love of pets and farm animals shows their 
gentleness of spirit. 

6. Love and respect of ancestors are shown in the celebration of 


holidays. 
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Their wisemen taught, “Man who has mastered the art of living 


will try to be perfect in all things, both large and small." 


have given their services to open China's door to the world. 


For centuries Chinese workers labored to find ways of making 
life comfortable and happy, but they refused to share what 
they had learned with their neighbors. 

The Great Wall was built to keep out the invaders. 

The Grand Canal was dug to connect North and South China. 
Outsiders tried to come in to trade with China. 

Greeks and Romans wanted Chinese silks. 

Nomadic Mongols forced their way down into China and their 
rulers, the Khans, did a great deal to make China a great 
nation. 

Varco Polo was well received by Kublai Khan. 

The Portuguese, Dutch, and English, came to trade. 

The Americans came too, sometime later. 

At first China was suspicious and asked these traders to go 
away, but now she welcomes then. 

Harry Parkes made friends with the Chinese and because they 
trusted him, they opened their seaports to the English and 
their cities to Christian missionaries. 

Charles George Gordon helped the emperor to put down a rebel- 
lion and to make a place in China for English merchants. 


Sun Yat-Sen, first President of the Chinese Republic, tried 


to help his people make their place among the family of nations. 
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14. Li Yuan-hung did his best to continue the work of Sun Yat-sen 

but without much success. 

Research Period Study-Skill Sheets.-- The material in this section 
is suggestive of what may be done to help pupils to develop study power 
and at the same time use the subject matters of this unit. 

Study Guide One--Unit Four 
Grade 4 

Theme. Chinese Practice Good Will. 

Purpose of the Guide. To read for definite information and to use this 

knowledge in discussion. 

Procedure. Read all you can about the Chinese people and how they have 
lived with their neighbors. Keep these questions in mind 
as you read: 

A. Life in China 

1. Love of ancestors kept neighbors away. 
a. How did the Chinese show their love of ancestors? 
b. Why is it sanetimes said that China was always look- 
ing backward? 
ec. How did Confucius teach the people to worship? 
d. How did these teachings keep neighbors away? 
2. China's way was a peaceful one. 
a. What are some characteristics of the Chinese which 
made their lives peaceful? 
b. What are some signs of their early civilizations? 


ec. How did they use gunpowder? What does this show 
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about them? 
d. Who are some outsiders who helped the people of 
China to keep peace within their own country? 
4. China's literature tells how the people love peace. 
a. What are some legends and fairy tales which tell of 
the quiet character of the Chinese? 
b. How do their poans show love of beauty and harmony? 
¢c. How does their religion show their love of harmony 
and peace? 
4. Home life in China makes the people peaceful. 
ae How does love of ancestors help? 
b. How does courtesy to parents help? 
ce. How does care of animals and flowers help? 
B. In class discuss each section in “A." With the help of your 
teacher and classmates, write a paragraph about "The Chinese 


Practice Good Will.” Copy it in your notebook. 


Study Guide Two--Unit Four 
Grade 4 
Theme. Men Help to Open the Door. 
Purpose of the Guide. To give some training in Audience skills. 
Procedure. Several pupils will prepare special reports about the men 
whose names are listed in "B." You, too, can do free read- 
ing about then. 
A. When the reports are given, try to remember one idea. Discuss 


the work of each man after the report is given. Together plan 
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a sentence which tells clearly the service this person gave 


China and the world. Your teacher will write it on the board, 


and later in a language period, you can copy the sentences 


into your notebook. 


B. Men who served the world by opening the door of China. 


10. 


li. 


12. 


Greeks 

Romans 

Genghis Khan 

Kublai Khan 

Marco Polo 

Portuguese 

Dutch Hast India Company 
English Hast India Company 
Americans 

Harry Parkes 

General Charles George Gordon 


Sun Yat-sen 


C. Find a sentence in one of your readers which proves that 


China's door opened very slowly. Copy it here. 


Study Guide Three--Unit Four 


Grade 4 


Theme. China's Open Door--China Cooperates With Us. 


Purpose of the Guide. To locate a sentence “to prove a point." 


Procedure. 


This exercise is to help you use your reading books. It 


will also help you to select the “best sentence" from a 
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paragraph. 


Read this poem by Carl Sandburg. Notice particularly the words 


that are underscored. Write them in the order in which they 
appear in the poem. Let each pupil choose one word from the 
list to be responsible for in the discussion period later. 
The People 
To the Chinese we have given 


Kerosene, bullets, Bibles; 
And they have given us radishes, 


Soy beans, silk 
Poems, paintings, proverbs, porcelain, 
gg foo yong, 
Gunpowder, Fourth of July firecrackers, fireworks, 
And labor gangs for the first Pacific Railway. 
-..-Carl Sandburg 
Use the index of your textbook to help you locate the story 
about China. Read to find a sentence which proves the poet 


knows about China. When all pupils are ready, read the sen- 


tences orally. Decide on the “best sentence.” 
1% 





C. 


Theme. 
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Perhaps you will want to memorize these lines of poetry or 


copy them into your notebook. 


Study Guide Four--Unit Four 


Grade 4 


Sun Yat-sen Helps His Country. 


Purpose of the Guide. To select the detail which fits into a sentence. 


Procedure. Read silently the story below. Try to decide how the sen- 


A. 


tences in "B" can be completed. 
Sun Yat-sen's Plan for China. 

Every nation has men who are brave and who are ready to 
help make their country great. China has had many such brave 
and loyal citizens. One man, Sun Yat-sen, helped to free the 
people from old customs and from old laws. Like George Wash- 
ington, he was the first to serve as President of the new re- 
public. 

For forty years, Sun Yat-sen worked hard so that his 
people might be free. He wanted China to have a place among 
the great nations of the world. He knew she could not follow. 
the ways of her ancestors if she was to become a world leader. 
He said all the people of China must want to change their ways 
of living and must want China to be free. He said the other 
nations must know about China. He said, “When we can work with 
other nations, then we can become strong." 


Sun Yat-sen told the people that these three things must 


be done. The whole country must be united. That is, all the 
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people must cooperate. The country must be governed by the 
people themselves. That meant that all the people must be 
educated so that they would know how to make the laws and to 
obey them. The towns and eee must be made clean and com- 
fortable and business must be carried on honestly. 

B. You may need to read the story again before deciding upon the 
"best" answers. When you are sure of your choice, write the 
correct phrase in the blank space. 

1. Sun Yat-sen was like our . 
2. Sun Yat-sen was China's first 
3. This leader wanted China to be 
4. He said, "We must no longer worship F 
5. He said, "We must 
6. There were things to be done. 
7. These are the things Sun Yat-sen wanted them to do: 
ae 
b. 
C. 
Related Activities.-- In the ore periods, pupil direction can 
| be turned to the activities suggested here. Be sure if pupils follow 
their own selection of work that they bring it to sicucuaaatuveetn tan 
and that they grow through the experience. 

A. In development of Social Skills. 

1. Plan for your class to visit the School of Design to see 


the Chinese exhibit. Prepare at least five questions 
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which you will try to answer from the pictures and arti- 
¢les in the exhibit. 
Arrange by telephone or by correspondence for someone who 
has visited China to tell your class about the people and 
how they live. 
Have a story hour when a committee of pupils presents 
several Chinese stories. Use their old legends, myths, 
or fairy tales. At the conclusion of the period, decide 
which character traits each story emphasizes. Make a list 
of not more than five which appeal to all of you. Voting 
is a fair way to choose. 

Make a personal record chart using these five traits 
as the items. Every Friday, while you are working on this 
unit pemsaed tte, eheck your chart. Mark only the items in 
which you can prove to yourself you have really shown im- 
provement through the week. Some of the traits might be-- 
patience, love of nature, love of family, simplicity, con- 
tentment, humor, frugality, industry, honesty, peace-loving. 
It may be that you will want to do some reading “just for 
fun." The school librarian may be able to help you. If 
you do read, be sure you plan to share good stories with 
your classmates, either by loaning the books or by telling 
the most entertaining parts in a class story hour. 

Plan a Chinese party. Have a program of stories, riddles, 


and songs. Play several games which Chinese children 
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enjoy. Serve some simple Chinese food according to the 
Chinese custom. 

B. In development of Intellectual Skills. 

6. Perhaps through your church school, you can find the 
name and address of some Chinese school. Write to the 
pupils. Tell them how you spend your day at school and 
at home; ask then to write you about themselves. 

2. Write a play using one or more of the old Chinese legends. 
Perhaps you can use this famous saying of Confucius-- 

"In the four seas all men are brothers." 

8. Collect a number of Chinese proverbs and sayings. Use 
one each morning during the “morning assembly period.” 
After the class has discussed it, "meditate" upon it in 
true Chinese manner, 

CG. For development of Motor Skills. 
9. ae which show the work of Chinese painters. 
Try to make murals following the pattern of Chinese art. 
10. Floral arrangements are planned very carefully in China. 
Study pictures which show their way of placing flowers in 
a vase. Then try to arrange some flowers in a bowl just 
as the Chinese do. 
ll. There are no doubt many things in your homes which were 
made in China. Plan an exhibit. Classify these articles 


in some way. Make tags for the articles. Invite another 


| 


class to view the exhibit. Have pupils in your class act 
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as “guides”; they should be ready to explain to your visi- 
tors what each awigle is and why it was chosen for dis- 
play. 
Try writing in Chinese characters. Perhaps you could 
write your name or that of your school in these characters. 
Plan and make a Language Scrapbook. Put in it phrases, 
poems, jingles, songs from the Chinese. Leave it on the 
school library table so that other classes may enjoy it. 
Dress several dolls to show the different occupations of 
the Chinese people. You might use paper dolls or “cut- 
outs." 
Make an outrigger canoe or a river boat. Perhaps you will 
prefer to paint a picture of one rather than to make the 
boat of wood or plasticene. 
Make pictures or the actual objects which show the several 
means of transportation which the Chinese use today. 
Make amap of China. Paste pictures in the correct loca- 
tion--pictures which tell of geography, or those which 
are descriptive of myths and legends. Do not confuse the 
maps by using too many pictures. Choose one theme and be 
very selective in plaming the arrangement. 
Plan several murals either for the corridor or your own 
classroom. Choose subjects from early Chinese history or 
present-day life in China. Be sure to emphasize the key 


words of this unit--service, cooperation, and good will. 
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aring Periods.-- Greater emphasis can begin to be placed on 


Audience and Speaker Habits. 


Planning the Culmination.-- 


l. 


The map may be used or else a series of eight or ten pictures. 
Reveal the pictoral map made in No. 17 or place on the easel, 
vegans discernible, the pictures, mounted but uncaptioned. 
Let the children view one picture at a time and record one 
fact about the Chinese which it tells. Go through the series 
slowly enough for them to record their thoughts. Then, with 
pencils put away, again reveal the pictures in the same order 
as before; discuss the children's answers. Collect the papers 
for analysis of results. 

There should be a check on notebooks. Let pupils write three 
questions using their notebook summaries for guideposts. Then 
have a pupil ask his questions and the others find the answer 
in the summary in the notebooks. After the answer is read, 
discuss its suitability. Then, if rightly selected, the read- 
er becomes the questioner. 

Cooperatively, evaluate the work of the unit. Be especially 
eritical of activities and of oral language. Record with the 


pupils four items to be given attention in the next unit. 
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Unit Five: Follow-the Flagship Around the Globe 

Theme.-- "Follow the flagship and ask no questions" were the words 
of Ferdinand Magellan to those who wanted him to turn homeward along the 
journey's end. The daring spirit with which he served Spain and the 
world carried his flagship around the globe even after he himself had 
been killed by natives on the Philippines. That same daring spirit has 
held many a courageous explorer to his course. History tells us of 
brave seamen who have weathered the billowy waves and dauntless aizmmen 
who have pierced the gathering clouds; it tells, too, of the fearless 
pioneers who have followed after them to open the doors into new lands 
and to unlock vast storehouses of treasure for the use of mankind. Until 


today men have trodden practically the whole known world and have mapped 
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its surface. It is for the future to discover ways for man to make life 
comfortable and happy is barren spaces, so recently discovered and more 
recently charted. 

These brave men who have cooperated in "unrolling the map of the 
world" have come from many nations and have given their service for 
Various reasons and with varying results. Some have gone forth for 
personal glory and recognition; some for the lure of adventure and 
wealth; some to make new homes and to increase opportunities for then- 
selves and eaetauchiddrend and same in eagerness to bear good will to 
men of all races and creeds. Whatever their motive, the world, in the 
records of its history, acknowledges their going and recognizes their 
achievements. In this unit some of the more unique expeditions are 
recounted, and the spirit of adventure is re-created as pupils "follow 
the flagship" and answer questions. 

Qrloutaiieny-- If possible have several small globes available; 
but be sure to have at least one on the reading table along with books 
about the far-distant places to be "explored" in the unit. Lower the 
hanging globe, too. Encourage the use of globes and map in such games 
as “Where is... .?" during the pre-session and unassigned periods. 
Begin the first lesson with several well-directed questions which use 
the hanging globe. 

1. Where is the United States? 

2. On what continent do we live? 

So. What continent is south of us? 


4. On what continent did David Livingstone do his work? 
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In what direction is this continent from us? from South Ameri- 
ca? 
Continue in this way until pupils have grown samewhat familiar 
with names, their location, and finding them on the globe. Be 


sure, too, that general line of direction is understood. 


Tell the story of Captain Cook's travels and show on the globe the 


direction his vessel took. His arrival at the Hawaiian Islands is well 


told in several stories about explorations. 


Or tell the story of the “Southern Cross" as piloted by C. E. 


Kingsford Smith and Charles Ulm across the Pacific via California, 


Hawaii, to Australia. 


Turn from the use of the globe to the world map and trace the 


routes there, reviewing the story as well as place names, their loca- 


tion, and significance. By the way, as locations are noted in relation 


to our own country and state, introduce such questions as-- 


1. 


Why do men go exploring? 

What are the dangers? 

What are the rewards? 

About what men have pupils read? 

As names are suggested, write them on the board. ‘hen several 
of those to be included in the unit have been written, ask, 


"When did they do their work?* 


Establish some "time sense" through this discussion and then record the 


approximate time beside each name listed. Make comparisons to emphasize 


those who worked in earlier or later centuries. Show the meaning of 
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"contemporaries," even though the word itself may be too difficult. 

Probably Magellan will be mentioned among the explorers whom the 
children know; if not, the teacher can do so incidentally. Then at 
this point, refer to him again and introduce his famous quotation. 
Write it on the board and show its significance. Discuss informally 
how it was a guidepost for the other explorers and how it can be one 
for us. 

The pupils should now be ready for Extensive Reading on the topics 
of the Detailed Outline. This is the time for Planning the Study. Use 
the schedule for Unit One, page 251. 

Detailed Outline.-- Follow the Flagship Around the Globe. 

A. In the early part of the sixteenth century men opened the gates of 
the Pacific. 

1. Balboa, who had the courage to look for what lay beyond a 
mountain, found the Pacific for Spain in 1515. 

a. it was Ferdinand Magellan whose courage brought his expedition 
to the Philippine Islands in 1522. Himself killed by natives, 
his flagship returned to Seville, Spain, and was the first ship 
known to have circumnavigated the globe. 

3. Sir Francis Drake fifty-five years later (1577-1580) crossed 
the Pacific, went through the Indian Ocean, around Cape of 
Good Hope, and on to England. He was the first Englishman to 
circumnavigate the globe. 

4. Captain James Cook, sailing for England, sought a passage from 


Europe to Asia. He was the first explorer to record the 
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Sandwich Islands (Hawaiian). 

5. Captain Vancouver followed Cook to Hawaii and stayed on the 
islands for some time. He treated the natives with kindness 
and taught them how to plant seeds. 

6. In 1816, the American Board of Foreign Missions planned for 
the education of Hawaiian boys in our state of Connecticut. 
Missionaries were sent to the Islands, too. 

7. The Pan-Pacific Union was organized early in this century to 
establish good will and understanding between Pacific lands 
and the rest of the world. Its headquarters are at Honolulu, 
capital of the "Crossroads to the Pacific." 

Men are "attracted to the North Pole." 

The stories of this section may be too difficult for pupils 
to read or they may not be available. However, they will enjoy 
being map-hunters and "discovering" place names on globe and map 
as the teacher or more able pupils relate anecdotes connected with 
“unrolling the map of the polar region." 
fa, John Cabot's discovery of Newfoundland and Labrador in 1497 

opened the gates to the North American polar region. 

2. Henry Hudson's efforts in 1607 opened the way to North-Hast 
passage. In 1610 he came westward and discovered for the 
Dutch, Hudson Bay. 

o. In 1615, Baffin continued the work of Forbisher and Davis. 
He found the Bay which bears his name. 


4. The first white settlers in the polar lands early in 1700 
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crossed Bering Strait and settled at Sitka, Alaska. 

5. Robert E. Peary was the explorer to finally reach the North 
Pole. He did this in April 1907, making the trip in a sledge 
over sea and ice. 

6. V. Stefansson, from 1908 to 1912, studied the life of the 
Eskimo and with Dr. R. M. Anderson added greatly to our know- 
ledge of the people and the animal and plant life of the Arctic 
region. Later, from 1913 to 1915, he explored and charted the 
extreme north land and proved that a large extent of rugged 
land lay beyond the Arctic Circle. 

7. Donald B. MacMillan, a member of Peary's party, has done much 
in exploring the Arctic lands. He has mapped the coastline 
of Baffin Island and has studied glaciers and their movement 
in Kane Sea regions. 

8. Lincoln Ellsworth, with Roald Amundsen, in 1926 made a 72-hour 
flight from Spitabergen to Teller, Alaska, across the North 
Pole. 

9. In 1927, Sir Hubert Wilkins left Point Barrow by airplane over 
the Arctic Ocean. (The story is told in Distant Doorways.) 
Later ie 1928 Wilkins went from Point Barrow to Spitzbergen 
and proved the airplane's usefulness in the polar regions. 

10. In 1951, Wilkins and Ellsworth tried to reach the North Pole 
in a submarine but they were unsuccessful. 
C. Men are also “attracted to the South Pole." 


1. Captain James Cook, between 1772 and 1775, made a voyage to 
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the Antarctic and made maps which are today valuable to navi- 
gators in the Antarctic region. 

2. Captain Robert Scott, sailing for England in 1902, discovered 
King Edward VII Land. He made the longest continuous sledge 
journey in the southern polar region. 

3. On December 14, 1911, Roald Amundsen reached the South Pole 
and raised the Norwegian flag. His success was due to his 
knowledge of polar conditions, his attention to details, his 
great power of endurance, and excellent weather. 

4. Captain Scott followed “on the heels" of Amundsen, took pic- 
tures of the Norwegian flag as proof that that explorer had 
come before him, and lost his life on the return trip. 

Oo. The Byrd Antarctic Expedition in 1928 and 1929 established 
itself at Little America. On November 29, 1929, Commander 
Byrd, with his pilots, made a flight over the South Pole. 

6. Sir Hubert Wilkins proved what earlier discoveries had claimed-- 
that Antarctica is another continent. 

D. Men at home have helped others to "follow the flagship” by their 
inventions. 

1. Such instruments as compass and astrolabe made more safe travel 
on the high seas. 

2. Improvements in ships have made possible travel across the 
oceans in all weathers and in all seasons. 

5. Sending S 0 S messages by wireless has prevented many a sea 


tragedy. 
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4. The perfection of the radio has given both security and enjoy- 

ment to explorers who have gone far from their homeland. 

5. The use of the airplane is proving very helpful. 

6. The Red Cross is one organization which carries good will to 

all peoples. Forty-six nations belong to the International 
Red Cross and help others to "follow the flagship." 

Research Period Study-Skill Sheets.-- There are two skills to 
introduce in this unit--use of the globe and the significance of the 
Time Line. The teacher in the Orientation will have had the opportunity 
to initiate use of the globe and the material itself will give practice 
in the skill. Therefore, only one plan is here suggested and that is 
for the development of time relationships. 

Study Guide One--Unit Five 
Grade 4 

Theme. Follow the Flagship Around the Globe. 

Purpose of the Guide. To develop "time sense” through the building and 

reading of a Time Line. 

Procedure. In your study about those men who explored the Pacific lands 
you probably wrote a paragraph for your notebook. Open 
your notebooks now and together fill in the chart below. 

Be sure every fact is right before making an entry. 


A. Men Who Opened the Pacific 


Achievement 


Found the Pacific Ocean 
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B. Using your chart, answer these questions. 

1. Who began the explorations into the Pacific regions? 

2. In what century did Balboa discover the Pacific? 

5. What other explorers worked in the same century? 

4. In what century did Captain Cook stop at Hawaii? 

5S. How many centuries after that of Sir Francis Drake's was 
Cook's voyage made? 

6. How long is a century? 

7. %In what century did the Hawaiian boys begin to study in 
America? 

8. Was it at the beginning or the close of the century? 

9. What happened at the beginning of the twentieth century? 
What is the exact date? 

10. In what century are we living? What part of the century 
is it? 

C. Here write two questions about "time." Use them in an informal 

game period. 
a 
2. 

Note: The teacher can use the other sections in the same or similar 
ways. The study lessons should also include a review which gives a new 
view of those skills which have been taught in earlier units but which 
need more practice by this particular class. 


Sharing Periods.-- Again emphasize Audience and Speaker Skills. 
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Related Activities.-- In planning period, pupils should be led to 
select those suggestions which have shown the need for more practice 
and those which have not as yet been tried. The emphasis should be on 
pupil growth in power to do, and experience should be provided in 
several areas of knowledge and in the use of several media of expres- 
sion. 

A. For the development of Social Skills. 

1. Arrange for the showing of the film, “Alaska." Another 
possibility is "Studies of Mountain Glacier." Perhaps 
you can share the experience with another class. Plan 
to tell something about the discoveries made of the land 
beyond the Arctic Circle and then show the picture. 

&. Dramatize several episodes connected with the unit. 
Suggestions are-- 

Putting up the American flag at Antarctica by Byrd 

Putting up the American flag at the North Pole by 
Peary 

Vancouver's Arrival on iene 

5. Plan a poetry, song, and story hour such as the men with 
Byrd might have had on one of those long, cold days in 
Little America. 

B. For the development of Intellectual Skills. 

4. Make a simple cut-out of a boat. Pass a long slender pin 

down through the boat bottom at the center. Each morning, 


"anchor" the boat in some waters on the reading table 
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5O9 
globe. At the beginning of the social studies lesson, 
let pupils read its latitude and longitude. Connect its 
location with some of the expeditions which are being 
studied. 
Write riddles about these distant lands, the animals and 
plants which grow there. Read the riddles in an English 
period. Use the best ones in a class book. Send the book 
to another grade or to the library. 
Write to the General Foods Consumers’ Service, Dept. 250, 
Park Avenue, New York, and request materials from Admiral 
Byrd's second voyage. 
Write to Postal Telegraph Company, Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing, San Francisco, California, for a "World Pictorial 
Map." Write another letter to Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, &8 Geary Street, San Francisco, California, for a map 
showing the circuits. 
the development of Motor Skills: 
Arrange an exhibit. Plan to have three sections, one 
showing articles from the North lands, one from the South, 
and one from the Pacific regions. Be sure to mark each 
article. Invite some other classes to view your exhibit 
and practice being "guides" so that your guests will find 
the time both informational and entertaining. 
Collect clippings and pictures from magazines or news- 


papers. Appoint a committee to select only the very best 
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material. Mount and caption all the clippings to be 
filed. Plan to use three folders or envelopes, one for 
the three sections being studied. 

10. Make several pictorial maps--of the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Philippines, and Alaska. 

ll. Make posters, such as might be used to advertise motion 
pictures, about these three distant regions. Show sandy 
beaches, palms, and blue waters; or ice cliffs and barren 
shores; or penguins on the snow. 

12. Make a list of the foods Admiral Byrd would have to take 
with him. Print cards with these names on them. Ona 
world map, paste these cards to show what part of the 


world would be feeding the men on the expedition. 


Planning the Culmination.-- 


l. 


With the group working together, make a list of things fourth 
grade pupils should be able to do well after their study of 
the year's social studies program. Mention character traits 
that should have been developed, skills in the use of books, 
and ability in the use of materials. Include, too, such 
power as to speak in clear-cut sentences and to write a cor- 
rect summary paragraph. 

When the list is completed, have individual copies made 
for pupils and have them evaluate their own powers. 

Discuss these evaluations with individuals, and later 


with the class as a whole to show group strengths and needs 
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541 
for future lessons. 

2. Check notebooks for completeness, accuracy, neatness, and use- 
fulness. Here, too, leave clear impression of what has been 
accomplished and is yet to be done. 

S. Plan for a “Radio Broadcast" from your classroom. Let each 
pupil contribute from some station located in can ene of these 
regions being studied. For instance, one pupil could broadcast 
weather conditions from Hawaii, another the time from the 
Philippines, another the activity of a voleano, etc. Assign 
time limits to each station and have a "World Hookup" as we 
"Follow the Flagship Around the Globe." it your lesson proves 
interesting, arrange to share it with other classes or in the 
school assembly. 
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CHAPTER X 
SOCIAL-CIVIC EDUCATION THROUGH HISTORY 
FOR PUPILS IN GRADE FIVE 
- « e LO accomplish better the school’s most significant and 
most difficult task, the making of better American citizens. 
--John J. Mahoney 

An overview.-- The chapters just preceding present the underlying 
philosophy of this program in social-civie education and give in detail 
the content materials for Grade Four. These materials are organized 
in eclectic units which offer opportunity for abundant practice in 
those specific behaviors which are acceptable to our democratic society. 
This present chapter is composed of four eclectic units which were pre- 
pared for a part of the particular school population described in an 
earlier nian caper which have been revised to meet immediate needs. 

"Our Own Land,” the sequence assigned to the fifth grade, forms 
the basic theme. The history materials were selected from those offer- 
ings usually included under such titles as "Growth of Our Nation," 
"History of the United States," and the like. Emphasis is upon the 
development of social-civic competency through the use of this content. 
Pupils at this grade level are eager to emulate characters recorded in 
history. Hero worship is at its height and pupils find thrilling those 
incidents which have been part of a reeks life. However, we need to 
1/See Part Two, Ch. VIII, pp. 4-11. 
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y/ 
heed Johnson's insistence that we group men about events in order that 
a sense of proportion be maintained and impression of continuity be con- 
veyed. Natural interest in human action can be used to help the child 
so to experience events that he discovers the “inner spark" which moti- 
vated the recorded act. 

The history of our land is rich in anecdotes concerned with those 
personalities who have given loyal and faithful service. This program, 
planned for pupils in the fifth grade, includes some of these stories 
which are a part of our historical inheritance. It aims through demo- 
eratic classroom procedures to develop desire in pupils to emulate the 
loyalty to ideals which is recorded; it proposes also to stimulate ap- 
preciation for the gifts of these leaders both to their own day and to 
posterity. In other words, the chief objective of the program is to 
encourage the development of those attitudes which will motivate in 
these pupils an urgent desire to give of themselves in social and civic 
service. Thus, in the progress of the units, emphasis will be not on 
the chronological order of events; nor will it a en all the recorded 
happenings which have contributed to the history of our country; rather 
is it hoped, through "events and the men who made ee to inspire 
pupils as to lay a basis for satisfying social and eivic contacts. 

Assignment of content areas.-- Chart VII, "Content Areas for Grade 


Five,” page 344, gives the assignment of topics. The first unit, 


"Immigrants All--All Americans," uses history material to develop the 


1/Henry Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1915, p. 75. 


Q/Ibid., p. 175. 
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545 
idea that America is the home of a people, representative of many lands 
and held together by common needs and interests. The pupil through this 
study discovers that our American way bespeaks intelligent concern for 
the welfare of every individual and recognizes the worthy contribution 
each can make to our group life. Through the study of biography, he 
learns that by our very consideration for them as individuals, men have 
been able to serve us richly and variously. 

The second unit, "Conservation in Our Land of Opportunity," uses 
social and civic materials to develop the full meaning of conservation. 
It considers the extensive and varied wealth of the land to which the 
"Founding Fathers” came and reveals the need for wise and economic use 
of the abundance which is our heritage. What is more, it attempts to 
teach the importance of the conservation of human life and the right 
use of the potential power of each individual for his own welfare as 
well as for the common good. 

The third unit, "Hach for All, and All for Each," uses history con- 
tent to develop the meaning of interdependence of individuals within 
groups and of groups among other groups. Each one must contribute to 
group life according to his specialized abilities; each must show con- 
sideration in his contacts with other individuals in his own group, and 
in other groups as well, and each must cooperate willingly with all 
groups in providing for the common welfare. 

The fourth unit, "“Unrolling the Scroll of American Culture," uses 
history materials to increase understanding of how rich is our heritage. 


It is expected that the pupil, through his study of lives well-lived for 
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the common welfare, will be stimulated into worthy action. Full reali- 
zation of the personal sacrifice which comes from using God-given gifts 
in the service of mankind should stir the pupil and make him ready and 
willing to emulate these personalities. 

Interrelationships.-- The chart showing content ee ee at a 
glance the assignment of the larger topics and suggests the interrela- 
tionships which may be established. The three goals set for this grade 
level are--Consideration, Conservation, and Interdependence; the his- 
tory materials are concerned with the development of our own nation. 

By the activity planned for any one unit, all three goals are emphasized 
and the goals assigned both Grade Four and Grade Six are considered. 
Unity is achieved in the revelation of relationships between and among 
facts. 

Unit One: Immigrants All--All Americans 

Theme.-- Since very earliest times, people have migrated from their 
homes to make new homes in new lands. Sometimes they went in search of 
food for themselves and their animals, as did the Hebrews to Egypt and 
the Germanic tribes to Gaul; sometimes they went in search of gold, as 
did the Spanish to South America and the adventurers to California; 
sometimes they went to escape religious persecution, as did the Pilgrims 
to Plymouth and the Huguenots to Florida; and sometimes they went in 
search of new opportunities, as did the Huropeans who have come to our 
shores for these three hundred years. Whatever the reason for their 


going, these migratory peoples knew that they must make adjustments to 


1/See p. 544 of this chapter. 
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_their new environment. Very soon after their arrival, they saw the 
need for loyalty to new and recently-formed groups. Out of their com- 
mon needs and interests developed a unity of spirit which held them 
ever more closely together; and out of their unity came an intelligent 
concern for the wakiane of all. Such concern, or consideration, recog- 
nizes the worth of others in the group and employs willingly the abili- 
ties of the individual himself for the common good. 

Those who have ee ee to our shores have been people of rich and 
varied pceeea ads and have been generous in sharing these with one 
another. Through this sharing has developed a way of life which is 
ee own. It is ‘the sum total of all the experiences of all 
the people, especially those experiences which have been recorded, 
that forms the basis of this unit. Appreciation of this inheritance 
comes best through an understanding of the consideration which made 
these experiences possible and through a knowledge of the sacrifices of 
individuals for the common good. If pupils, by firsthand or vicarious 
means, can gain an understanding of how our American way of life came 
to be, they will appreciate the contributions of groups and individuals 
and by their appreciation may thenselves grow more considerate. What 
is more, they may acumen when each individual has the opportunity to 
make a place for himself, the group benefits quite as much as the in- 
dividual. From study of the contributions made by individuals and 
groups down through the centuries, pupils should grow in their apprecia- 
tion of the gifts and abilities of others and in their gratitude for 


the consideration which has been shown. Out of the growing respect for 
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548 
individuals comes a willingness to recognize the worth of all peoples 
regardless of color, race, or creed. There is understanding and pride 
in the acknowledgment "Immigrants all--all Americans." 

Orientation.-- Interest in the unit may be aroused in several ways. 
A newspaper clipping about some person now actively contributing to our 
comfort or enjoyment may be posted on the bulletin board. Such a clip- 
ping might amnounce a radio program by Marian Anderson, the negro artist, 
or it might discuss some activity of Einstein, the scientist. Discus- 
sion of the item could be made to lead toward the unit title, its sig- 
nificance and implications. 
If current material is not immediately available, the following 
* 
verse may be used as a morning thought and the discussion may turn 
_ toward the key ideas in the Theme. 
The Other Boy or Me 
I thought that foreign children 
Lived across the sea, 
Until I got a letter 
From a boy in Italy. 
"Dear little Foreign Friend," it said 
As plainly as could be-- 
Now I wonder which is “foreign,” 
The other boy, or me? 
-~-lithel B. Jordan 
Some questions which might well evolve are: 
1. What is the meaning of the word “foreign"? 
@. In the poem which child is “foreign"? 
5. iho is “foreign* in our own group? 


4. Who are some of the most recent newcomers to America? 


5. in what sense are we all "newcomers"? All immigrants? 
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6. How does a newcomer become an accepted member of the group? 

7. When are we no longer “foreign” or new? When does a newcomer 

become "All American"? 

8. Of what famous newcomers have you heard? What have they done 

for America? What has America done for them? 

9. Do all newcomers become famous? What do these "everyday" 

people do for us? 

In the discussion care should be taken to introduce the idea of 
*contribution according to ability," and to show that when each gives 
of his best we must in turn give “consideration for all." Get pupils 
to think how the American way recognizes the right of each individual 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." Lead to the Detailed 
Outline and its major titles so as to direct the Extensive Reading 
periods which are to follow. A final thought to carry into the reading 
might well be-- 

This is the land where hate should die-- 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 
No darkly brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
--MeCarthy 

Extensive Reading.-- Following the Orientation, lead into at least 
one period of free reading on the major topics of the Detailed Outline. 

Planning the Study.-- Through discussion, introduce the main head- 
ings in the Detailed Outline. Let pupils suggest leads for study and 
permit expression of special interests. Cooperatively, plan for the 


Research Periods--decide who needs help in study-skills; plan for group 


and individual assignments; read the suggestions under Related Activities; 
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050 
select the activities to be taken up at once and those to be held in 
the offing as "possibilities"; set a tentative date for the first Shar- 
ing Period ana for the work to be done before that time. 

Tentative Time Schedule.-- The tentative schedule for progress 
through the unit may well include: 

Oviemtation. ..%-c\.. Kidhsbers cleje cole OL 

Extensive Reading .....e..e.e.m Gays 

Planning the Study ¢..0..seeseek day 

Research Period .....e..+eee--4 to 5S days 

(Study of Topics; Study Guides; Activities) 

GievinecPeriLoads i... . Heese ees .-7 to 9 days 
Culmination Period ...........l1 to 2 days 

Total length of time .........16 to 20 days 

Detailed Outline.-- Immigrants All1--All Americans. 

The brief statements point the discussion of the event or per- 
sonality to be studied. Rather than dates, relationships to other 
events or personalities should receive emphasis. The incident chosen 
from a biography should be the one which develops the theme of the 
unit. It should be made vivid by the pupil reporting and by the class 
discussion which follows. 

A. The rivals for first place in the New World came from many nations. 

1. Powhatan, Indian chieftain, and his daughter Pocahontas, were 

friendly with the Jamestown colonists who came to make their 
home in Virginia. 


The Indians--Samoset, Squanto, and Massasoit--helped the 
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Pilgrims to celebrate their first Thanksgiving in America. 
Columbus, an Italian sea captain, made four voyages in search 
of a new way to India, and found instead the way to America. 
Toscanelli, an Italian map maker, sent his new map of the 
world to Columbus. 
Juan Ponce de Leon, seeking “youth and fame," claimed Florida 
for Spain. 
Hernando de Soto, a rich young Spaniard, by his search for 
gold in the southern part of North America, gave Spain her 
claim to the southern Mississippi. 
Sir Francis Drake, a daring "English Sea Dog," was the first 
Englishman to look upon the shores of California. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh sought unsuccess- 
fully to plant colonies for England in the New World. 
Henry Hudson, an English trader, sailed up the Hudson River 


and claimed the land on either bank for Holland. 


Jacques Cartier, a sturdy French sailor, explored the shores 


of the St. Lawrence and prepared the way for French fur trade 
in North America. 

Father Marquette, with Louis Joliet, explored the upper 
Mississippi and made friends with the Indians living in the 
Lake Region. 

Sieur de LaSalle, a rich French nobleman, followed the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth, and laid claim to most of central North 


America for Irance. 
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B. The English way of life in the colonial period was influenced by 


settlers from other nations. 


l. 


Qe 


oe 


In 1565, Menendez settled the first white man's colony in 
St. Augustine, Florida, and the Franciscan friars made peace 
with the Indians all through the southland to California. 

In 1619, negroes came to do the work in the southern planta- 
tions and it was they who made the life of Englishmen conm- 
fortable there. 

In 1621, Massasoit, the Indian chief, visited Governor William 
Bradford at Plymouth and made a treaty of peace that lasted 
fifty years. 

In 1621, the Dutch West India Company brought to settle in 
New Netherlands about thirty Protestant families who wanted 
to leave their homes in that part of their native land which 
was controlled by Catholics. 

While Peter. Stuyvesant was their governor, they were forced 
to yield to the English. 

After William Penn had settled his colony, many German-Dutch 
came to make their homes with the Quakers. ‘The Scotch-Irish 
came, too. 

Europeans, both debtors and Protestants, came ta the colony 
of James Oglethorpe in Georgia to enjoy the freedom promised 
those who came to settle. 

French farmers settled Quebec and the St. Lawrence River 


country, and French trappers and priests made friends with 
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$53 
the Indians and established the French way of life in the 


north lands. 


Cc. The settlers of the thirteen colonies were not left to fight their 


battle for independence alone. 


l. 


The English settlers and the other groups making their homes 
along the Atlantic seaboard revolted against England and under 
the leadership of George Washington won their independence. 
Marquis de Lafayette, a young French nobleman, came to help 
Washington at Valley Forge and his country aided the colonists. 
Baron von Steuben, a German nobleman, brought his excellent 
Prussian training to the aid of Washington, drilling the 
colonial army as Europeans were trained. 

Count Casimir Pulaski, a gallant Polish soldier, gave his life 
for the American cause in 1778, when the British took Savannah. 
Haym Salomon, a Jewish financier, was exceedingly active in 
raising funds for the colonists to use in their war of inde- 
pendence. 

John Paul Jones, the most famous naval hero of the Revolution, 
was a Scotchman by birth. 

Little Phillis Wheatley, a negro child living in Boston, was 
invited by George Washington to visit him at his camp in 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


D. Abilities of other groups helped the colonists "to push back the 


frontier.” 


1. 


The Pennsylvania Dutch who had come to Penn's Quaker colony 
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354 
made for Daniel Boone and his men the “Kentucky Rifle," and 
for the settlers they later built the "Conestoga Wagon." 
Daniel Boone, called America's greatest backwoodsman, won his 
way through forest and mountain and prepared for the settle- 
ments west of the Cumberland Mountains. 

George Rogers Clark won the good will of the Indians and 
French, and so made ready for the new nation to claim the 
Mississippi Valley lands at the close of the War for Inde- 
pendence. 

At Fort Mandan, Meriwether Lewis and William Clarke found an 
old French trapper and his Indian wife, Sacajawea, to guide 
them in their journey down the Columbia River to the Pacific. 
Benjamin Banneker, a negro writer, in 1791 published an al- 
manac which he sent to Thomas Jefferson. A letter, in which 
he pleaded for recognition of his people, was used in the 
first campaigns "to push back the slavery frontiers." 

across the seas came iat ieten to our industrial growth. 
Samuel Slater erected the first spinning mill at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, in 1790. Here was used machinery built after 
an English node It 

Robert Fulton, with the help of James Watt, an Englishman, 
built a steamboat named the Clermont which made the trip to 
Albany and back in 1807. The negroes, as rousters, loaded 
and unloaded, carried the firewood, cleaned the boat, and 


made the trip possible. 
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555 
DeWitt Clinton, an Irishman and one time Governor of New York, 
promoted the building of the Erie Canal and laid the way for 
the great growth of New. York City. 
George Stephenson, a Scotchman, in 1815 built a steam engine 
to carry cars over rails. Later, Americans adopted the idea 
of railroad travel and Peter Cooper built the Tom Thumb, the 
first American-built railroad. 
The change in industrial life made America not only welcome, 
but also invite laborers from other lands. Chinese, Scotch- 


Irish, and Italians were among those who came in great numbers. 


F. Years of consideration for "Immigrants All" have brought forth rich 


.and varied contributions to our way of life. 


l. 


3. 


Booker T. Washington, a negro educator, founded Tuskegee 
Institute in 1881. In his book Up from Slavery, he inspired 
youth throughout the world. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar, an American negro poet, introduced and 
made popular the dialect of his people. 

W. HE. Dubois, a highly educated negro, is a journalist, novel- 
ist, teacher, and lecturer. 

Angelo Patri, a famous educator and civic leader, reaches 
thousands through his daily article in the newspapers. 
Arturo Toscanini, an Italian by birth, is a celebrated con- 
ductor. 

Marian Anderson has one of the most beautiful soprano voices; 


it was about her whom Toscanini said, “Her voice is one which 
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10. 


ui. 


12. 


15. 


occurs only once in a hundred years." 

Jacob Reis brought with him to America the love of Danish 
people for the great out-of-doors. Through his efforts the 
poor of New York City were given increased opportunities in 
parks and playgrounds. 

Jane Addams, born to wealth, was willing to work in Chicago 
for the city's poor. Hull House is world famous as a way to 
care for the recreational and social life of the underprivi- 
leged. 

Felix Frankfurter, Deak member of the Supreme Court, has 
as a Justice used his great abilities for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

Andrew Carnegie, at the age of thirteen, came from Scotland 
to America, and at the time of his retirement from business 
had become a great manufacturer. He used his untold wealth 
for the promotion of education and research. 

Zaward Bok, in his autobiography, A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, 
shows clearly how the door of opportunity is open wide to 
alert-minded and ambitious boys here in America. 

Michael M. O'Shaughnessy, a noted Irish engineer, built the 
famous Hetch Hetchy water conduit which supplies San Francisco 
with water. 

The Swedes in the central part of our land have achieved won- 
ders in horticulture, landscape gardening, fruit raising, and 


nurseries. 
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14. George Washington Carver, a famous agriculturist, experi- 
mented with the peanut plant and did extensive work in dis- 
covering by-products. 

Research Period Study-Skill Sheets.-- The material in this section 
is merely suggestive. Teachers may prefer to carry on the study periods 
in other ways, but should they wish to have Study Guides in ditto for 
their classes, this planning may help. 

Study Guide One--Unit One 
Grade 5 

Theme. Immigrants All--All Americans. 

Purpose of Guide. To help in the preparation of a report. 

Procedure. In the planning period, you agreed to prepare a report to 
present to the class. Find the page in your progress book 
whieh tells you exactly what to do. Follow the steps care- 
fully. Write your notes under the correct headings on this 
sheet. 

Title: 

Notes from my own book--Author 

PPp- 

Ay 
Be 
De 
4. 
3. 

Notes from a second book--Author 

Pp. 

L. 
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Notes from a third book-~-Author 


Pps 
1. 
ae 


Conclusion. On regulation paper, reorganize the notes you have taken. 
Be sure you keep the fom correct and the outline neat. 
Hand in to your teacher or your group captain for sugges- 


tions. Then revise it. 


Study Guide Two--Unit One 
Grade 5 
Theme. Immigrants All--All Americans. 
Purpose of Guide. To begin notebook work for the Sharing Period. 
Procedure. Use a loose-leaf notebook if possible. Always write neatly 
and spell correetly. Be brief but correct. 

A. Leave one page for a "fly sheet." At the top of the second 
page, copy the title which you have been given for this course 
and in the middle of the page write your own name and your 
grade. The title page of your history text will help you to 
plan the arrangement. 

B&B. Now turn to the third page and begin the "Contents." Again 
ace text will serve as guide. Write only the name of this 
first unit. The entry will look like this-- 

) Contents 
Unit page 


I. Immigrants All--All Americans 
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On the next page, using the top line, again write the title 
of the unit. When you hold your first Sharing Period, your 
teacher will put the day's outline on the blackboard. This 
will give you a pattern for the rest of this section of the 
notebook. 
Leave several blank pages, perhaps five, if you write rather 
large. Now head this new page “Vocabulary," and as the work 
on the unit develops, write here words which are new to you 
and which you want to use either in writing or speaking. The 
entry may look like this-- 

Vocabulary 
immigrant im--to go into; migrate--to move 
one who goes into another land to live 

On the next page, write for the heading “Quotations"; use this 
space for copying statements made by famous persons about the 
topics you study in the unit. Choose carefully; one or two 
fine quotations are better than several that are not too ap- 
propriate. 
It will be better to number the pages after the work on the 
whole unit is completed. Then you will want to arrange the 
materials you have in some definite order, number the pages, 


and make the correct entries on the "Contents" page. 
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Study Guide Three--Unit One 


Grade 5 


Immigrants All--All Americans. 


Purpose of Guide. To make a bibliography. 


Procedure. From time to time you will need to make a list of the books 


A. 


you use or you wish to use later. Such a list is called a 
"Bibliography." To make a useful bibliography, you will 
want to study the book enough to know something about it. 
Perhaps if you follow these directions, you will enjoy mak- 
ing a list for your notebook. If you do, let it come after 
the page, "Quotations." 
In the front part of your textbook, find the "Contents." 
Notice the location of the title of the book and the names of 
the chapters. Sometimes in making a bibliography, you will 
need both these facts. 
In the back part of your textbook, find the "Index." Notice 
that the list of words is alphabetical. In the index list, 
locate the word “immigrant." You may not find this form of 
the word; instead you may find “immigration” or “emigrant.” 
What follows the word you do find? What are these numbers for? 
Check your answers by turning to the pages. Sometimes in mak- 
ing a bibliography you need to know how to use the Index. 
If you have tried to choose a book at the library, you may 
have asked the librarian to help you. Often a bibliography 


is “annotated”; that is, a person who has used the book enough 
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to know about it, has written his ideas in a sentence or two 
under the entry. This helps you just as the librarian does 
to choose a book wisely. Read through the selections in your 
text about “immigrants.” Plan two or three sentences to help 
another reader. 

D. Now make a bibliography of four or five books. Write your 
entries like this: 


1. Webb--Campbell--Nida, The New World, Past and Present. 
Section; What our largest city is like, pp. 90-91. 


Deseribes the life of immigrants in New York City. 
Mentions several famous immigrants who have contributed 
to our American way of life. 

Related Activities.-- The related activities are merely suggestive 
of what can be done. Any one of the items can be made to relate with 
other content areas and to promote growth in creative planning and 
scientific thinking. Sey simply for convenience, each activity 
is listed under the caption which may well be the point of emphasis. 

For instance, the fifth activity under "Motor Skills" is concerned with 
the making of a map of Hurope. Geographic content is here used to add 
significance to history content; the work suggested will demand problem- 
- solving and the synthesizing of new and old learnings. Pupils who carry 
out this activity will use intellectual skills and social skills; hae 
will find several opportunities for strengthening social behavior pat- 
terns and perhaps some occasion for growth in civic behavior as well. 


Yet, because the emphasis is upon handling tools and materials, the 


activity is listed under "Motor Skills." It is not intended that all 
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these suggestions be developed. However, effort should be made to give 
variety of experience to all pupils. 

A. For development of Social Skills: 

1. Appoint a committee to prepare a story hour about either 
or both of these famous Americans. Ask the pupils to 
select incidents which are "thrilling" or which have been 
described by famous writers or equally well-known artists. 
Make the men live for each member of the class. 

A Day with George Washington 
A Day with Benjamin Franklin 

2. Appoint another committee to plan . program around these 
sayings of famous Americans. Find the story mek tells’ 
how the characters came to make these remarks. Then plan 
to retell the incident, using the saying somewhere in the 
reproduction, perhaps as a climax to the retelling. At 
the close of the period, copy two or three of the sayings 
in your notebook on the page labeled "Quotations." 

Patrick Henry: "I know not what course others may 
take; but as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death." ‘ 

Paul Revere: "The regulars are coming! /oxr/ 

"Two if by land and one if by sea, 


And I on the opposite shore shall be!” 


Nathan Hale: “I regret that I have only one life to 
give for my country.” 


General Stark: “The British are ours, or Mollie 
Stark is a widow this night.” 


Samuel Adams has been called the “Brains of the 
Revolution.” 
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363 
John Hancock: "We must be unanimous; we must hang 
together.” 

Benjamin Franklin: "Yes, we must hang together, or 
most assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 
Richard Henry Lee: “These united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent | 

states." 


Charles Cornwallis: “At last we have run down the 
old fox, and we will bag him in the morning.” 


S. Invite some person who has lived in some other land to 
talk to your class. Suggest to him the name of the unit 
as his topic. Be sure to plan about your invitation so 
that your guest is courteously treated. 

4. Plan a program of games for some gymnasium period. Use 
games played by boys and girls of other lands. Tell how 
these other children play the game and what changes we 
have made. 


"Golden Bridge"--German for “London Bridge Is Fall- 
ing“ 


"Demons and Harbors of Truth"--Japanese, like “Puss 
in the Corner" 


"Call the Chickens Home"--Chinese, like "Blind Man's 
Buff" 


"Owl and Wolf"--African, like "Hide and Seek" 
B. For development of Intellectual Skills: 
De Let a group work out an acrostic, using the word "Ameri- 
cans." When the group reports, be ready to help, for the 
members may need to make better their expressions or to 


choose more important ideas. The completed acrostic 


should give the story of this unit in clear review. 
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6. Plan a dramatization of one or more scenes described in 
your history readers. The following are suggestive. 

a. Columbus Returns to Spain 

b. Father Marquette and the Indians 

ec. DeSoto Comes to the Mississippi 

d. Sir Francis Drake Sights the Pacific 
C. For development of Motor Skills: 

7. Make a poster using one of the following or some similar 
ideas-- 

a. Urging Englishmen to join the Raleigh Expedition 
b. Urging the colonists to rebel 

ec. Urging the colonists to help the army 

d. Inviting the Scotch-Irish to come to America 

e. Claiming America to be "The Land of Opportunity" 

8. Make a time line which shows the industrial development 
in the United States; or of the events leading to and 
including the gaining of independence; or the establish- 
ment of the thirteen colonies. 

9. Make a series of Minute Biographies. Give a description 
of each person or some famous incident connected with his 
life. Add just a sentence or two about his contribution 
to American life. 

10. Plan and paint a series of murals or panels about this 
unit. 


ll. On a blank map of Europe, locate the homes of some of the 
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men from foreign lands who helped the colonists to gain 
their independence. 

On a blank map of the world or of Europe, locate the names 
of at least twelve cities whose names also appear on a map 
of the United States. If you use a world map, you can 
print the name in two places; for instance, Plymouth in 
England, Plymouth in Massachusetts. 

Use motifs of the central Huropean lands, Iexicans, or 
Indians as designs for notebook covers or gifts. 

Plant a raw peanut. Watch and record its growth. Make a 
chart to show the by-products man uses from the peanut 


plant. 


Sharing Periods.-- There is danger in setting down the exact steps 


to be followed in the sharing periods lest they restrict instead of 


help. 


However, this basic pattern is presented with the suggestion that 


teacher and pupils make such adaptation as their specific needs dictate. 


The procedure may include: 


1. 


a. 


Brief study period at the beginning of the lesson to give the 


speakers opportunity to practice recall, to place illustrative 


material ready for use, and to write unusual or new words on 


the blackboards; to give the audience time to read on the 


section from the Detailed Outline to be discussed, to formulate 


questions from their reading, and to plan contributions. 
Open forum for pooling ideas to begin with a new view of pre- 


viously discussed topics, using notebooks, textbooks, pictures, 
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066 
or maps; to lead into the new topic by raising a question or 
setting the theme; to pemit the speaker to present his new 
material; to discuss the presentation and to answer the ques- 
tions raised; to summarize the presentation for notebooks; 
finally, to lead into the next topic. 

5. Conelusion for summarizing this particular period and for 

planning the work for the next meeting of the group. 

Planning the Culmination.-- For this first unit, perhaps the 
checking of notebooks and a test will suffice. However, if the class 
wishes to do more, a simple homeroom pageant can be planned as a review 
lesson. Call the pageant, "Gifts from Everywhere." Let each pupil be 
responsible for composing a paragraph about one country. He should 
give its name, location, distance from America, and some information 
of what one or more immigrants from the land have brought to our shores. 
One pupil may be chosen to preside at the presentation of "gifts"; this 
character may be Uncle Sam or Columbia. 

Evaluation fHieditats Testing.-- Teacher-made tests should include 
those materials explored during the developments of the unit and should 
be adapted to the abilities and interests of the particular class for 
whom they are intended. Therefore, only suggestions of types are given. 

1. Fact versus Opinion. 

Three of the following statements give facts that can be 
easily proved. Two give opinion that cannot be easily proved. 
Place a check (Vv) in the parenthesis before the three state- 


ments of facts. 
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( ) a. Immigrants are people who go into another land to live. 
( ) b. The English have contributed most me the growth of 
America. 

( ) e¢. Peter Stuyvesant was once governor of New Netherlands. 
(.) @&” ete. 
Time Relationships. 

Put a eross (x) in the parenthesis before the event which 
occurred first. 
( ) Daniel Boone cut his way through the Cumberland Forests. 
( ) Massasoit visited Governor Bradford at Plymouth. 


( ) Lafayette came to help Washington at Valley Forge. 


{The Reason Why. 


Put a check (/) in the parenthesis before the best ending 
for each statement. 
a. Immigrants have made great contributions to our country 
because 
( ) they brought gold with them. 
( ) they worked hard upon their arrival. 
( ) they left their own people behind them. 
b. ete. 


Vocabulary. 
Match the word with its best meaning. 


Words Definitions 
a. immigrant kindliness 


b. native newcomer 
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e. consideration to leave one's country 
d. migrate strange 
e. foreign depend upon 

So. Ussay. 


Use this topic and first sentence. Complete the para- 
graph by adding at least four sentences. 
The Thirteen Colonies Have Help 
When the English settlers revolted against Zng- 
land, men from other nations came to help them. 
6. Teacher's Own Evaluation. 
a. What evidences of consideration have you noted in the 
Social Studies period? in other periods? 
b. Which pupils show marked improvement in respect for the 
rights of others? 
ec. Which pupils show little change in their consideration 
for others? 
d. What evidences are there of increased power in social 
Skill? in study-skill? in motor skill? 
e. What attitudes set as objectives for Grade Four need 
renewed emphasis? Cooperation? Good will? Service? 
f. What specific needs continue to require attention? 
Bibliography.-- 
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Unit Two: Conservation in Our Land of Opportunity 

Theme.-- Education programs should include lessons in conservation, 
.for wise use of all our resources will mean security "for ourselves and 
for our posterity." It is the duty of every citizen to help conserve 
the gifts of our land--the minerals of the earth, the forests on the 
hills, the waters in rivers and lakes, the soil of the plains, the. 
birds of the air, the fish in the sea, and the animals of the woods. 
Qur govermment has been active since 1908 in the extension of a definite 
conservation program; the program includes the prevention of decay, 
waste, or loss of anything that may be of use to man. Not only does it 


guard natural resources bt also does it plan for the care and 
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370 
preservation of human life. 

The land to which the Founding Fathers came was indeed a “land of 
opportunity."* The early settlers found vast supplies of almost every 
kind of natural wealth. The great abundance, the seeming inexhaustive 
supply, lead to actual waste. After three hundred years of thoughtless 
use, a few leaders were thoroughly aroused to the need for wise and 
economical plaming. The supply is not unlimited and what we have must 
be preserved; what we have used must, if possible, be replaced. Methods 
of mining the earth, of tilling the soil, and of cutting the timber are 
being scrutinized in an effort to note ways and means of eliminating 
waste. Fires are being checked and prevented, soil erosion is being 
checked and the lands freed from floods, water is being harnessed and 
electric power transmitted long distances, and wild life is being propa- 
gated and preserved. Through cooperation and gendidarasied: plans have 
been instituted to make secure for future generations the wonders of 
this land of ours. 

More important perhaps than all other phases of the work in con- 
servation is planning for the preservation of human life. Man has with- 
in himself great potential power--physical ability which employs his 
several senses and nerve fiber, mental ability which puts to work intel- 
lectual faculties, social ability which makes possible group life, and 
emotional ability which so integrates all his assets as to insure spirit- 
ual well-being. Wise use of his own potential power, economic employ- 
ment of his many assets, conservation of his many-sided Shidinien should 


insure that personal growth which is essential for a happy and well-ordered 
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S71 
group life. 

Orientation.-- These several ways are suggested as means for 
creating interest in the unit. Read to the class the story found on 
page 86 in Community Activities by Berman--Fryer--Barnerd. Discuss 
informally how Benjamin Franklin taught the customer the value of time. 
Lead into the significance of the sayings, 


"A pemny saved is a pemny earned.” 
"A stitch in time saves nine." 


"Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 
--Longfellow 
"An idler is a watch that wants both hands; 
As useless if it goes as when it stands." 
-~-Cowper 

Or tell the class the story of the “Seeing Eye Dog" which guides his 
master about the Providence city streets. Tell or read the story behind 
the project carried on in the Seeing Hye School in Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. Be sure pupils find the true significance behind the story--making 
the handicapped independent, making the most of each individual's as- 
sets. Lead into the lesson for us; namely, saving our assets even as 
we use them. 

Develop the meaning of save and from that go into an understanding 
of real thrift--sometimes to spend or to use is thrift; sometimes to 


spend or to use is waste. Bring these contrasting facts vividly into 


the school life of pupils--the use of books, paper, time. 


Now lead into the larger meaning of save, conservation. Clippings 
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578 
from the current newspaper about conserving gasoline can be used to 
justify government control of our activity and to emphasize the value 
in voluntary savings on the part of the individual for group welfare. 
The questions to be raised are somewhat like the following: 

l. Why is ours called a "land of opportunity"? 
&. How have we used the wealth the Founding Fathers found? 
S.- How have we abused the wealth they found? 
4. How were people first made to realize this abuse? 
So. How extensive are our resources even now? 
6. Why must these extensive resources be conserved? 
7. Why can human life be called the greatest of all our resources? 
Extensive Reading.-- Following the Orientation, lead into at least 
one period of free reading on the major topics of the Detailed Outline. 
Planning the Study.-- See suggestions in Unit One, pages 549-350. 
Tentative Time Schedules.-- The development of the time may be 
planned in this way: 
OLLGHVACTOI (satecs sree esses clk GRY 
Extensive Reading ..........1 day 
Planning the Study .........1 day 
Research Periods ...........0 Or 5 days 
(Study of Topics; Study Guides; Activities) 
eueming Periods <..c..es...4 Or G days 
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Detailed Outline.-- Conservation in Our Land of Opportunity. 

The brief statements point the discussion of the event or per- 
sonality to be studied. Rather than dates, relationships to other 
events or personalities should receive emphasis. The incident chosen 
from a biography should be the one which develops the theme of the 
unit. It should be made vivid by the pupil reporting and by the class 
discussion which follows. 

4&4. Develop the significance of the terms in the title. 

1. Conservation means "use without waste" and implies a wise use 

of our abundant resources. 

&. Land of Opportunity is a term rightly applied to America be- 
cause of the wealth the white people found here upon their 
arrival. 

oO. America in 1500 had extensive mineral wealth in the earth, 
rich soil on the plains, potential power in the rivers and 
lakes, and forests on hill and plain. 

4. The early settlers used freely the riches they found to meet 
the needs of their daily life. 

5. Those settlers who pushed back the frontiers were equally free 
in the use of the pica wealth of the land they occupied. 

6. Through the years, free use became careless abuse, with little 
or no thought of future generations. 

7. The need now is for cooperation and consideration in the use 
of our abundance, that is conservation of all our resources. 


B. The first great movement for conservation was organized by a 
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Congress of Governors at the White House in 1908. 


1. 


De 


Gifford Pinchot, as Chief Forester, became aware of the great 
destruction and waste of our natural resources. 

Pinchot aroused President Theodore Roosevelt to the need for a 
national conservation program. 

In 1908, the President called a meeting at the White House of 
the governors of all the states to consider the conservation 
of our natural resources. 

The government began then to give aid in the wise use of ma- 
terials and in the increase of production of goods for our 
comfort. 

The conservation program has grown to include resources of all 


kinds, the most essential being human wealth. 


C. Conservation of our mineral resources has become increasingly impor- 


tant each year. 


l. 


Water resources are Vital not only for drinking water but also 
for the preservation of the fertility of the soil, for the 
reclamation of waste lands, for the provision of inland water- 
ways for commerce, and as a source for electric power. 
Fertility of the soil is fundamental since it is the source of 
almost our entire food supply. 

In 1848 workmen, digging a mill-race for Captain Sutter, dis- 
covered gold in the Sacramento River and later the whole 
countryside was found to be rich in gold. Emphasis upon care- 


ful use came after the "recall of gold" early in the last 
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decade. 

4. Coal conservation was urged by Franklin Lane, when, in 1915, 
he was Secretary of the Interior. 

5. Methods of conserving minerals have been perfected in recent 
years. 

6, Modern methods of drilling and capping oil wells discourage 
the use of "blowing a well," which wastes potential power in 
gas and oil. Today, Secretary Ickes is attempting to conserve 
our oil supply through urging voluntary conservation of our 
people in their use of oil. 

D. Conservation of our forests is important, both because of our need 
for lumber and the part forests play in soil erosion. 

1. The Pilgrims through great physical effort used the forests 
in building their homes. 

2. All through the seventeenth century the white settlers used 
the forests freely. 

4S. Daniel Boone and other frontiersmen found the forests both a 
protection and a hindrance. 

4. Forests give us more than fuel wood and furniture; they are 
used for paper, rayon, and cellophane; and the sap of trees 
has been a great source of wealth in a variety of industries 
(turpentine, maple sugar, and the like). 

o. Tree surgery has become an important government activity. 

6. J. Sterling Morton, who went from New York to the treeless 


state of Nebraska in 1872, instituted the first Arbor Day. 
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His idea has spread to Canada and even across the Atlantic. 
In 1933, the Civilian Conservation Corps was established ie 
carry forward a definite program in forest conservation. 
Conservation of wild flowers and the work in preservation of 
our Christmas evergreens are activities in which children may 


help. 


E. Conservation of animal life has grown to include birds of the air 


and fish in the sea. 


i. 


4 


Protection of animal life has been under governmental control 
since 1729, when local officers were appointed to protect deer 
in Massachusetts. 

Now reservations are maintained in national and state parks 
for the protection and care of animals; and game laws are also 
strictly enforced. 

Fish are propagated and protected by state regulations; and 
licenses to fish place restrictions on fishermen. 

John James Audubon, an American naturalist, published his 
greatest work, The Birds of America, in 1827; and through the 
general interest he created has come the splendid National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 

In the Americanization of Edward Bok, the author tells why he 
made his gift, the Mountain Lake Bird Sanctuary, with its 


beautiful Singing Tower, to the state of Florida. 


F. Perhaps the most vital work in conservation is that which is being 


done in saving human life. 
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Practically every community plans for the general welfare 
through its health and sanitation departments. 
Prevention of fire has saved both material and human resources. 
Safety regulations, especially on street and highway, have 
protected human life. 
Efforts of individuals have also done much in the preservation 
of human powers. 

a. After the Civil War, Clara Barton, a volunteer nurse, 
went to Europe and while in Switzerland learned about 
the Red Cross. In 1882 the American Red Cross was founded 
and Miss Barton was its first president. 

b. Theodore Roosevelt, a sickly boy, so lived that he was 
able to give abundantly to his country. 

Ce ea eeal W. C. Gorgas made a “sanitary” fight against the 
yellow-fever mosquito at the time of the building of the 
Panama Canal. 

d. Walter Reed, with other scientists, experimented with the 
mosquito; through his efforts thousands of lives have 
been saved. 

e. Vaccines for smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid have been 
discovered by scientists to be useful in the conservation 
of human life. 

f. Edward Livingston Trudeau, an American physician, founded 
the Adirondack Cottage Sanitorium for tuberculosis 


patients, and at Saramac Lake a clinic for studying 
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prevention of the disease was established. 

@. Helen Keller "came out of the darkness” into the "great 
light of knowledge" through the teaching of Mrs. Anne 
Sullivan. Her courage has meant much to the development 
of ways and means for preserving and conserving sight. 

h. Morris Frank urged Mrs. Harrison Eustis to establish in 
America a Seeing Hye School at Morristown, New Jersey. 
Here dogs are trained to act as guides for the blind. 

Research Period Study-Skill Sheets.-- These Guide Sheets are merely 
suggestive. They give in some detail the study-skills which need to 

be developed or which need more practice. 

Study Guide One--Unit Two 
Grade 5 

Theme. Conservation in Our Land of Opportunity. 

Purpose of Guide. To help in the preparation of a report. 

Procedure. Before you begin the actual reading and outlining for your ‘ 
report, let us examine your textbook to see in how many 
ways the publisher tries to help you. 

A. Using the Contents, locate the first page of the Chapter on 
the Settlement of New England. Look at the chapter title. 
How is it printed? Why are such large capitals used? 
\ 
B. How is each section of the chapter begun? These dark letters 
are called “bold-faced type." Some books do not use this 
way of emphasis, so if yours does not, look at your neighbor's. 


How does such type help you? 
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379 
Somewhere in the chapter, find a word written in italics. 
Why does the publisher use this kind of lettering? Sometimes 
instead of using italics to call your attention to a new or 
unusual word, the author gives you the meaning of the word in 
the same sentence or in the one following. Find such a place 
and read it to your classmates. Now, sometimes the author 
expects you to "discover" the meaning for yourself. Find such 
aplace. Read it in class. Discuss the meanings which several 
pupils give to the same word. Decide on the best definition 
and try it in the sentence. Does it "make sense"? 
The author sometimes wants to remind you of something you have 
seen or read before. Find a reference to a map. How is the 
reference made? Does the author of your book do this exactly 
as the author of your neighbor's book? Can you find the map? 
Find a reference made to a picture or to a thought given else- 
where in the book? Why should you make it a practice always 
to turn to einea references? 
What is a "footnote"? How does the author use it? Can you 
find a footnote in your textbook? How does it help to add 
meaning to the context of the place where it is used? 
These ways of attracting your attention to information given 
in a book are really tools. They are called “instruments of 
emphasis." How many such “tools” have you studied in this 
guide sheet? As you prepare your report for the Sharing Period, 


follow the pattern in your Progress Book. Use every instrument 
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which your textbook offers to make the work easier. 


Study Guide Two--Unit Two 
Grade 5 
Theme. Conservation in Our Land of Opportunity. 
Purpose of the Guide. To check your study before the Sharing Period. 
Procedure. First, prepare your outline as you did in Unit One. Use 
all the helps you can find. 
A. Check your outline by asking yourself these questions. 
Is my paper headed correctly? 
Is the title exactly as it was given to me? 
What are the key words in the title? 
Did I find all the key words in the index? 
Have I read carefully three books on this topic? 
Have I left out unimportant details? 
Are my ma jor headings few in number and clearly expressed? 
Do Roman Numerals set off my mjor headings? 
Have I three references? Is the author's name clearly given 
in each case? Are the pages accurately stated? 
B. What illustration can I find to make the report more interest- 
ing? 
Can I use a map?: 
Will a chart sketched on the board help the class? 
Is there a quotation I can read to illustrate my point? 
C. Prupiiee in recall by doing these things. 


Write a first sentemce. Use the words of your title and the 
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idea of your major heading numbered I. 
Read your sentence to some classmate. Does he find it interest- 
ing? Can he give you any suggestion to better it? Now prac- 
tice saying to yourself sentences which use each of the other 
topics. Some topics may even suggest two or three sentences 
to you. 
If you are planning to use an illustration, remember to mark 
the place on your outline and practice doing the actual showing 
of the picture or locating the place on the map. 
Write a last sentence. Use the final topic and a concluding 
thought. 
Read this sentence to a classmate for suggestions from him. 
Practice your whole report again, using the first and last 
sentences in just the right way. 

D. Ask a member of your class who does his work well to hear you 
give your report. This will make you do a better job in the 


Sharing Period. 


Study Guide Three--Unit Two 
Grade 5 
Theme. Conservation in Our Land of Opportunity. 
Purpose of the Guide. To learn more about one “tool,” illustrations. 
Procedure. Authors want pupils to use their textbooks efficiently so 


they plan to give the pupils as many “tools” as they can. 


Let us learn to make better use of illustrations. 
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Find a map in your text. Notice the key or legend in one 
corner. What is this for? How does it help you? Notice the 
numbers along the map's margin. What are they for? How do 
they help you? 
How are rivers indicated? Where do you begin to trace a river? 
Where do you stop? Find the source, mouth, course of a river 
on the map? Trace a river to its mouth. Tell the direction 
in which it flows. How are mountains shown on the map? How 
do you indicate the placement of mountain peaks? mountain 
ranges? 
How are cities located? Of what must you be careful in locat- 
ing a city for an audience? 
Find a diagram or sketch. These are not frequently used and 
you may have to share books for this part of the work. Wotice 
the caption under the diagram. What does it tell you about the 
figure? How does this figure add meaning to the story the 
author is telling? How can you use diagrams? in your notebook? 
in giving a report? Of what must you be careful as you make 
use of this tool? 
Pictures can be "read" exactly as a map or the printed word, 
if the reader only knows the language. Whenever you find a 
picture used to illustrate a thought of an author first try 
to read as much as you can from it. Then turn to the story 
itself and see how well you were able to read "picture lan- 


guage." 
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583 
Find a picture of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Some history books which tell the story also give 
the artist's idea. 
Read the caption or title. How much is told you in the cap- 
tion? 
What tools are being used for writing the document? How are 
you told that it is late at night? 
How would you describe the writer's face? What has the artist 
told you by the hands as he painted them? 
Find all the things in the picture which tell you the period 
of history in which the scene took place. 
Now read the text to see how much of what you read into the 
picture is true. 

Note: A picture of “Thomas Jefferson Writing the Declaration of 
Independence" is found on page 20, of Our Democracy by Broome and 
Adams. Of course, another picture can be used if the pupils have dif- 
ficulty in finding this one. 

Related Activities.-- It is not intended that all these suggestions 
be developed. The teacher should make an effort to have types of activi- 
ties carried on which were not included in the earlier unit end to see 
that pupils have an opportunity to experience working in new areas or 
with new materials. 

1. In the time assigned to Health, plan lessons about-- 

a. Sight conservation 


b. Auditory conservation 
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584 
e. First Aid 

Invite members of Miss Hanley's Home Nursing Class or some of 
the Boy Scouts in an upper grade to demonstrate "First Aid." 
Invite some person who knows about the work to address your 
class on the topic, Junior Red Cross Membership. Plan to make 
individual or class contributions of personal service. 
Plan a Fire Prevention or Safety program for the school weekly 
assembly period. Invite either a fireman or a policeman to 
speak. Send your invitation by mail or by telephone. Use a 
elass English period to plan what is to be written or what is 
to be said in the invitation. Plan also how the speaker will 
be introduced. Perhaps several members of your class will make 
contributions to add “color” to the program. 
Make a scrapbook called “Who's Who in Conservation in Provi- 
dence.™ Study all departments in the city government which are 
responsible for conserving human or natural resources. Choose 
one person from each department to describe in your scrapbook. 
Use current clippings and materials from bulletins and journals 
to illustrate the "write-up." Organize the scrapbook with 
title page and contents page. Bind attractively. Share with 
another grade or place in ae library. 
Appoint a committee to present "Figures Tell the Conservation 
Story." Suggest that the pupils make graphs showing (a) fire 
loss in your city and state; (b) forest losses; (¢) comparison 


of used and potential water power in the United States. They 
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14... 


might also read various kinds of meters--water, gas, and 
electricity. 
Dramatize the story of “The Doctor's Experiment" as suggested 
in The Way of Democracy, page 245. After the dramatization, 
discuss with the audience what the plot has to do with the 
story of conservation. 
Make a collection of pictures and clippings about government 
activities in conservation planning. Appoint a committee to 
evaluate the materials, to mount them, to print suitable cap- 
tions, and finally to arrange in filing envelopes for the 
class library. 
Write an original narration to emphasize some of the quota- 
tions which you have found in your reading. Suggestions in- 
clude-- 

"Penny wise, pound foolish.” 

"An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

“Waste not, want not." 
Make posters to illustrate that gas, water, and fire may be 
"A good servant or a bad master." 
Make posters showing how cleanliness is a form of conservation. 
"Swat the Fly" is a suggestion. 
Make posters showing how safety rules are a form of conserva- 
tion. “Keep on the Sidewalk" is a suggestion. 


Write business letters for materials-- 





086 
Division of Information 
T. V. Authority 
Sprankle Building 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


United States Department of Interior 
Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Reclamation 
Department of Interior 
Washington, D. C. 


Seeing Hye School 
Morristown, New Jersey 


National Parks--in the several states 

American Red Cross 

Junior Department 

Washington, D. C. 
Appoint a committee to draw up some health rules. Suggest 
that they examine those set up by Boy and Girl Scout groups, 
and those recommended by the Junior Red Cross. After a set 
of rules has been presented to the class and made satisfactory 
to the group, let each pupil keep his record for a week. In 
your next health lesson discuss the results as shown in your 
charts. Be sure to emphasize what the rules have to do with 
conservation. 
Plan and give an Arbor Day or Bird Day pageant. Be sure the 
program gives the history of the day and stresses its real 
significance. 
Make a map of the United States-- 

Show the location of national game reserves. 

Show the location of oil, gas, and coal beds. 


Show the location of goverment water projects. 
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15. Plan a trip to the city Health Department to learn what Provi- 
dence is doing for the Conservation of Health. 

16. Go to the Scituate Dam to learn about our city water supply. 
Be sure to find what this public water system has to do with 
the preservation of health. 

17. Sketch the Panama Canal region and the locations of the Canal. 

18. Construct a simple series of locks to show how a canal actually 
works. 

19. Find where there is a bird sanctuary in your city. Plan ways 
to help the work which is being done there. 

20. Find as many tems which tell time relationship and make a 


dictionary poster. Some illustrative phrases: 


last decade 19350-1940 
this decade 1940- 
recent years 1930 on 
this century since 1900 
last century 1800-1899 


Sharing Periods.-- See suggestions in Unit One, pages 365-366. 
Planning the Culmination.-- In completing the work of this unit, 
several things should be done-- 
1. Check the notebooks in a class period. ‘See that all sections 
have been followed through to a finish as discussed in Unit 
One, Guide Sheet One, or as agreed upon with this group of 
pupils. 


&@. Give a unit test, using the suggestions to the teacher in Unit 
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One, pages 366-568. 
5. Together write an acrostic, using the word "Conservation" or 
"Land of Opportunity." Include facts from each topic in the 


Detailed Outline. 
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MeGuite, Edna, A Full Grown Nation, McGuire Series, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1937, 454 pp. 


Parkins, Almon E., and J. R. Whittaker, Our Natural Resources and Their 
Conservation, John C. Wiley, New York, 1939, 647 pp. 


Power, Samuel R., and Others, Our World Changes, Adventuring in Science, 
Vol. II, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1940, 463 pp. 


Southworth, John V., and Gertrude V. Southworth, Early Days in America, 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, 1956, 526 pp. 

Unit Three: Each for All and All for Each 

Theme.-- Harly man was at first able to supply all his needs. 
‘There came a time, however, when he discovered it was better to work 
cooperatively with others to satisfy joint needs. More effective ways 
of work produced more abundant supplies, and so means of transporting 
excess goods were invented and methods of exchange developed. Repeated 
contacts with groups near and far led to more sympathetic understanding. 
Man came to see that no person is sufficient unto himself and to recog- 
nize that independence of others must be balanced by a dependence upon 
then. 

The part of the individual in this interdependency cannot be ig- 
nored. Wo group maintains its status entirely through the efforts of 
one person; and conversely no person is entirely responsible for the 
life of the group. United effort is imperative. This interdependence 
makes necessary participation of each member in our social and civic 
affairs; it recognizes the worth of each individual and acknowledges 


his contribution in individual and group contacts. ‘The world, within 


the classroom and without, is built on the principle of interdependence 
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and in our life together we must work "Hach for All, and All for Hach." 
Orientation.-- Read to the class the poem, "The House by the Side 
of the Road" by Foss. Write these two lines on the board and carry on 
an informal oa ie their full meaning. 


"Let me live in the house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man." 


Have pupils write on scrap paper six ways in which they as individuals 
can "be a friend to man." Let several read from their lists and dis- 
awe thoughts suggested. Here is opportunity for them to do ceaa 
evaluating. Now have them write six ways in which others act as “friends 
to shew Again discuss the ideas expressed. 

Lead into the thought that there is one word which expresses the 
idea under discussion, the word “interdependence.” Say, "Look at it; 
think what it means; write its meaning on paper.” Then once more dis- 
cuss pupil-thinking. Together divide the word into syllables and have 
pupils write their owm meaning for each part. Again, informally dis- 
cuss the ideas. 


Diy ey DUS Aes aig ae to rely for support, control, government, 
upon others 


dependence ........the state of needing support of others 


independence ...... freedom from support, control, government, 
by others, self-competence 


interdependence ...mutual dependence, need for both giving 
and receiving 


Have pupils find the meanings as given in their dictionaries. 
Cheek with their own definitions. Establish the idea that we must be 


independent and at the same time interdependent. Let pupils illustrate 
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from their school activities the meaning of independence and interde- 


pendence. 


Turn to activity in the home, the community, and the nation. 


Finally, let them find illustrations in the nation's history, either in 


biography or in certain events. From this discussion, be sure pupils 


understand: 


l. 


Oe 


Early man was independent of other men, but was dependent 
upon his natural environment. 

When he increased his supplies he began to exchange or barter 
with his neighbor. 

This exchange of goods made him dependent and made the group 
interdependent. 

Varied interests, and training of group members in the use of 
these interests, make for a richer and more satisfying group 
life. 

Each member must choose for his contribution that which he can 
do well; and so he and the group will gain most from his ef- 


forts. 


ixtensive Reading.-- From the consideration of the Theme lead into 


at least one period of free reading on the major topics of the Detailed 


Outline. 


Planning the Study.-- See suggestions in Unit One, pages 549-350. 


Tentative Time Schedule.-- 


GUPVSMCATLOD 66006 oie cc: s'e ole s).6/ 0's 1 day 
Extensive Reading ...........1 day 


Planning’ the Study </4. 3). 6s... 1 day 
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RESSarch PST1IOd ..i.cca cece 5 to 8 days 


(Study Guides, Selected Activities) 


Sharing Periods ...... case tO Sdays 
GUISE PATE . 26 ais clei cle ose ss 2 to 5 days 
Gate Facies Gs aaa ata state tavel's 15 to 22 days 


Detailed Outline.-- Each for All, and All for Each. 

It is not intended that these ideas shall be assigned as topics 
for investigation, but rather that they shall be developed in class 
discussion. 

A. Interdependence is a significant principle in our lives, as indi- 
viduals and as members of groups. 

1. The members of a family are both en euactat and interdependent. 

&. The city and country town are becoming increasingly interde- 
pendent as our pattern of life changes. 

5. Improvements in transportation have made the several sections 
of our country more and more interdependent. 

4. The United States and other nations of the world are growing 
more dependent and interdependent than they were in colonial 
days. 

B. The principle of interdependence has become more and more important 
down through the centuries. 

1. The Teutons in their forest villages were both independent and 
dependent. 

2. The “Rise of Towns" in the Middle Ages greatly increased the 


interdependence of people and regions. 
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5. The defeat of the Spanish Armada was possible by the united 
effort of the English. 

4. The Period of Discovery emphasized the need for cooperation 
among those who sought new routes and new lands. (That Colun- 
bus needed the help of many people to realize his dream is only 
one illustration. ) 

DS. The Pemied of Exploration which followed gave opportunity for 
many to contribute to "unrolling the map of the New World." 
(The efforts of Spanish, French, Dutch, and English were all 
necessary. ) 

C. The early life of our country was a blending of independence and 
interdependence. 

1. The settlement in Virginia almost failed because of the lack 


of cooperation among the colonists. 
The Puritans were equally unsuccessful at first, because they 
refused others the right to full membership in the colony. 


As early as 1643, however, the colonies of Massachusetts, Ply- 


mouth, Connecticut, and New Haven founded the New England Con- 


federation for "mutual safety and welfare." 

The colonists became less and less dependent upon England, and 
more and more dependent upon each other. This was shown by the 
Albany Congress and the Continental Congresses. 

England tried to’ force greatér dependence upon the colonies by 
the Navigation Laws. 


The Stamp Act and the Boston Port Bill, intended to separate 
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394 
the colonists, worked instead to unite them. Out of their in- 
ereased confidence, due to their unity, came the Declaration 
of Independence. 
George Washington and his able generals won independence through 
the cooperation of men like Robert Morris and women like Mollie 
Pitcher. 

The struggle for independence from England brought dependence 
upon other nations. 
The plan of government strengthened interdependence by: 

a. Union of the colonists as advocated by James Madison and 

Alexander Hamilton. 

b. Compromise in recognition of small and large states. 

c. Compromise between free and slave states. 

d. Consideration in foreign affairs as advised by Thomas 


Jefferson. 


D. The new nation increased gradually in commercial independence and 


in its territorial rights. 


1. 


~ 
e 


Means of travel and communication tended to keep the new states 
separate. 

Trouble brewed as France and England quarreled. 

Chief Justice John Marshall built a federal union of “dignity 
and strength.” 

The frontier, especially the Mississippi Valley region, was 
for a time quite independent; but the need for a market for 


goods made interdependence an active force. 
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The purchase of Louisiana for $15,000,000 in 1803 made us 
independent of France and increased the need for interdependent 
attitudes within our own borders. 
Between 1842 and 1848 

a. Maine and Oregon boundary was settled. 

b. Texas was annexed (Sam Houston). 

ec. President Polk secured the right to New Mexico and Cali- 


fornia. 


The principle of interdependence held the nation together and pre- 


served the Union. 


iL 


Re 


As early as 1619, negroes were brought to serve us as slaves 
in the New World; and at the time of the Revolution there 
were slaves in almost all parts of colonial America. By Com- 
promise, there were set aside certain "free" and certain 
"slave" states. 
Whenever new territory was added to the Union, there was al- 
ways the question of, "Shall the land be free or slave?" 
The Missouri Compromise in 1850 helped to preserve unity. 
Some men expressed themselves strongly about slavery. 
a. John C. Calhoun insisted on the independence of each 
state in the matter. 
b. Daniel Webster insisted the Union came first and was 
more powerful. | 
ce. Henry Clay, in his famous compromise of 1850, brought 


the Union together for another ten years. 
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4. The conflict ended in a war between the states with Jefferson 
Davis and Robert E. Lee as splendid examples of southern per- 
sonalities. 

5. The states were held together and the Union preserved, with 
Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses S. Grant as splendid examples of 
northern personalities. 

(Since the Second Continental Congress had organized a national 
government before the new states were themselves organized, 
Lincoln insisted, “The Union is older than any of the states; 
in fact, it created them as states.") 

6. Slavery almost divided the nation but the conflict ended in a 
Union stronger than that established by state ratification of 
the Constitution. 

F. Growing interdependence among the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
made Pipes ane harmonious relations with all our neighbors. 

1. The United States holds lands in other parts of the world. 

a. In 1867, Secretary of State Sewall bought Alaska from 
Russia for $7,200,000 and so gave us rich supplies of 
gold, silver, lead, capper, coal, lumber, salmon, and 
furs. | 

b. In 1898, Congress voted to annex the Hawaiian Islands as 
American Territory. 

ec. Also in 1898, the Spanish American Treaty was signed, 
whereby Cuba was granted freedom, and the Philippines, 


Puerto Rico, and Guam were transferred to the United 
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States for protection. 
d. These new lands made the United States more interdependent 
than ever. 
&. Neighborliness in its highest fom exists between Canada and 
the United States. (See the story in The Way of Democracy, 
page 519, and the poem by Guy Bilsford which begins, 


"Three thousand miles of border line! 
One hundred years of peace.") 


o. The boundary line between Mexico and the United States was 
established by treaty after the secession of Texas from Mexico 
and the conclusion of the Mexican War in 1848. 

4. The Monroe Doctrine declared that the Americas are willing to 

deal commercially but not politically with the rest of the world. 

Oo. The Pan-American Union maintains a building in Washington, D. C., 

where meetings are held to keep the members of twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics, neighborly and at peace. 

Research Period.-- Pemit able pupils to attack independently the 
eee ven’ ad their reports. With other pupils, carry on the work 
suggested in these Study Guides. 

Study Guide One--Unit Three 
Grade 5 
Theme. Hach for All, and All for Each. 
Purpose of the Guide. To direct the preparation of a report. 
Procedure. You have been referred from time to time to reading in 
other books. In preparing a report, a fifth grade pupil 


should use at least three books. jhen you are searching 
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for material, there is a reading skill that will help you. 
It is skimming. The purpose of skimming is to locate the 
material you need. Therefore, it does not mean careful 
reading of detail. When you have found the material, then 
you will want to do careful reading for details. This kind 
of reading is slower than skimming. Both are needed in 


preparing a report. 


A. Here are the steps to follow-- 


1. 


Deeide on the key word in the topic. 

Find key word in index; use contents if there is no index. 
Turn to the page where the best reference is located. 
Read rapidly words in bold-faced type and italics. 

If these do not help you, begin at the top of the page. 
Seek the key word. This way of reading is skimming. 

When you find the key word, go back to the beginning of 
the paragraph. Read carefully for details. 

Write briefly important facts. 

Repeat this procedure with the other pages listed in the 


index. Then use other books in the same way. 


B. Here are the steps for organizing the notes from your careful 


reading-- 


1. 


Re-read the notes. How many entirely different ideas 
are there? Can any be combined because they are so much 
alike? (Perhaps no more than six different thoughts 


should be in your notes.) 
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@. Number the idea "I." that begins the topic. 

3. Number the idea "II." that comes next in the event. 

4. Continue in this way until all the ideas have been num- 
bered. 

5. Now re-read them in order as they have been numbered. 
Can any be combined and made one? Are the items in the 
right ardor? 

6. Head the regulation paper for report outlines. 

7. Place a Roman numeral "I." on the next line at the left 
margin. Write the first item from your notes. 

8. Repeat this for the other topics, numbering each correctly 
as the outline develops. 

9. Check your outline-- 

a. Did you use a Roman numeral for each item? 

b. Is there a period after each numeral? 

e. Is every idea expressed in a brief word-group? 

a. Does a Capital begin each word-group? 

e. Do all proper nouns and adjectives begin with capi- 
tals? 

£. Is all spelling correct? 

g- Is the outline neat and clear? 


10. Be sure to give at least three References. 
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Study Guide Two--Unit Three 
Grade 5 
Theme. Each for All and All for Hach. 
Purpose of the Guide. To give more practice in the use of the Index. 
Procedure. Frequently you use the index of textbooks in your study. 
Do the first part of this page together. 
A. Turn to the index of your history book. 
How is it arranged? 
What is meant by alphabetical arrangement? 
What is the key to the index? What is it for? 
When do you use it? 
What are italics? What is the purpose of italics? 
What does 6,7 tell you? 
What does 6-10 tell you? 
What is meant by *45? 
How are maps indicated? pictures? 
What is meant by “See the Missouri Compromise"? 
Find other cross references. 

B. Below are some words about this unit. Your teacher will assign 
each person a word. See how quickly you can find it in your 
index. Turn to the context. Skim to locate a sentence in 
which it is used. Be ready to read the sentence to the class 
and to discuss its meaning. 

independence Declaration of Independence 


Compromise Civil War 
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Treaty Slavery 


Constitution Negro Labor 


Study Guide Three--Unit Three 
Grade 5 

Theme. Each for All and All for Each. 

Purpose of the Guide. fo give practice in summarization. 

Procedure. Many very significant statenents have been made about our 
dependence upon each other. Several of these are quoted 
below: 

"QO, help each other, hasten on, 
Behold the goal is nigh at hand." 


--Lehr 


"The more we give, the more we still receive." 
--5S ° He Daddow 


"Who live for themselves are but for show; 
And stand like barren trees where good might grow;" 
--Browe 
"We must all hang together or we shall hang 
separately.” 
-~-B. Franklin 


"IT am not a Virginian but an American.” 
-~Patrick Henry 


A. Read these quotations through a select one which appeals to 
you. Copy it on a piece of scrap paper. Underline the key 
words and jot down ideas about them. If you wish to browse, 
re-read in your text on the key ideas of the quotation or one 
thought which it suggests. Re-read the notes you took in the 
Sharing and Research Periods, too. Add ideas to your jottings. 


Now begin to organize your thoughts. Plan three paragraphs. 
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Express the idea of the quotation in your own words. 
This should take two or three sentences. 
Illustrate the idea showing how some experience you have 
had, or have read about, proves the quotation to be right. 
This may need three or four sentences. 
In one or two sentences, tell what the quotation has to 
do with the things you do in your classroom. Revise your 


sentences. Check spelling and punctuation. 


B. Copy in your written language period. 


Cc. Read the best papers in the class. 


Discuss them, thinking what each quotation means and how 


the writer explains it. 


Related Activities.-- The related activities are merely suggestive 


of what can be done. It is not intended that all these suggestions be 


developed. 


However, effort should be made to give variety of experi- 


ences to all pupils. 


A. For development of Social Skills: 


l. 


Invite a person who has lived or visited in Hawaii to 
talk to the class or to the school assembly. Perhaps the 
speaker will have a moving picture reel which he can 

show. Be sure to extend to your speaker all the courte- 
sies you have learned and practiced on other similar occa- 
sions. 

Have an afternoon program entitled, "Meet Teddy Roosevelt, 


the Rough Rider." Topics might include selections from 
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405 
Roosevelt's Diaries of Boyhood and Youth, and from Letters 
to His Children, as well as stories from Jungle Road and 
Other Trails, by Daniel Henderson. 
Appoint a committee to arrange a program of poems and 
songs about the events and people in the Civil War period. 
Appoint a committee to make a list of at least five ways 
in which your class can help your school. Add five ways 
in which each one can help himself. Discuss the lists in 
Class. Make changes if the group so votes. Copy the re- 
vised list into your notebooks. Keep a record for a week 
to show how many of the activities ave pupil succeeds in 
doing. Again hold a class conference and decide which 
activities you have neglected. Plan to stress these in 


your work together next week. 


-Appoint a committee to use this statement for the theme 


of an original dramatization--"I painted this mural!” 
Prove that the statement is not true. Have characters 
come into the action who helped the speaker in his paint- 
ing. Present the scenes before the rest of the class in 
a class auditorium period. After the dramatization have 
the audience make suggestions. Let the committee revise 
the scenes following these suggestions. Then present the 
final vaostnaecea some other grade or group. 

development of Intellectual Skill: 


In your English class, write narrations around the theme 
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of this unit--Interdependence: Hach for All and All for 
Wach. 

Collect famous sayings made by historical characters on 

the ideas you are studying in this unit. Memorize one 

you like very much. Plan a "Roll Call" party, using the 
sayings. Some suggestions are: 

a. Patrick Henry--"I am not a Virginian, but an American.” 


b. Benjamin Franklin--"We must all hang together or we 
shall hang separately." 


c. Three Musketeers--"All for one and one for All." 


d. From the Latin--Non sibi sed alis--Not for one's self 
but for others. 


e. "United we stand, divided we fall." 
Write to the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., for 
materials. Request particularly matter and pictures which 
show the activity of the organization in bringing about 
harmonious relations among the twenty-one members. 
Write one of the following: 
ae Riddle about one of our Dependencies. 
b. Verses about interdependence among the Americas. 
ec. Verses about one historic character who has been 
active in promoting the attitude “Hach for All and 
All for EHach.* Share the results of your work in 
a language period. 
Plan a Time Line which tells the growth of the United 


States territory from its earliest beginning as a nation. 
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The Time Line could be a series of silhouette maps across 
which is printed just the date. Well planned and care- 
fully done, this can be a very effective piece of work. 

6. Make an album of "Contributors to Our Interdependence." 
Use pictures of both men and women who have helped us to 
show an attitude of "each for all." Caption the pictures 
so as to tell the significance of their work. 

C. For development of Motor Skill: 

1. On a map of the world, show the areas under the control 
of the United States Government. Plan an exhibit table 
which enphasizes the contribution of each area to us. 

(a) One way is to set a breakfast table and to connect 
each item on the menu by a tape to the region which pro- 
vides it. (b) Another way is to dress a doll and to show 
by tapes what region provides the articles of clothing. 

@. Plan a bulletin board display of pictures which show 
"Life in Our Dependencies." Mount the pictures attrac- 
tively and print significant captions. Be sure the pic- 
tures illustrate interdependence. 

5. Plan a series of panels or a large mural which portrays 
the interdependent relationships among our own areas. 

Sharing Periods.-- See suggestions, Unit One, pages 365-366. 
Planning the Culmination.-- In completing the work of this unit, 
be sure that notebooks are checked and that the activities are evaluated 


according to standards set cooperatively by the group. Here are two 
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suggestions for clinching the points of the unit: 
1. Have pupils use notebooks, textbooks, and any other materials. 
Have pupils make individual acrostics. The word INTERDEPENDENCE 
should be printed vertically, beginning at the top of the page 
and following the left margin. Make each letter a capital and 
let it stand alone on the line. Using their materials, pupils 
compose sentences which give significant facts about the unit. 
Use the acrostics as a basis for class discussion and in this 
way review and re-emphasize the work of the unit. 
&. Have pupils select ten significant words used in this unit 
which they agree should be a part of their vocabulary. A sug- 
gestion might be "compromise" or "treaty." With these ten 
words in full view, have pupils compose questions which use 
the ideas of the unit and the amswer to which is one of these 
words. Let each pupil work independently for a timed period. 
Then use the questions for class review. In judging the work, 
evaluate the pupil's use of important facts as well as the 
accuracy and clarity of his idea. 
Evaluation through Testing.-- See suggestions, Unit One, pages 
366-568. 

Bibliography.-- In addition to the regular textbooks and reference 
materials, these books are suggested: 
Berman, Samel, J. E. Fryer, and J. L. Barnard, Community Activities 

and Community Interests, Young American Civic Readers, Books 2 


and 3, John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1958, 251 pp.; 
274 pp. 
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Eppse, Merl R., and A. P. Foster, An Elementary History of America, 
National Educational Publishing Company, Nashville, Tennessee, 
1951, 312 pp. 


Gordy, Wilbur F., Leaders in Making America, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1935, 500 pp. 


Heard, Sarah D., and M. W. King, Stories of American Explorers and 
Settlers, John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1953, 262 pp. 


Kelty, Mary G., Beginnings of the American People and Nations, Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1931, 571 pp. 


_, Growth of American People and Nations, Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1931, 647 pp. 


, Life in Early America, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1941, 
414 pp. 


, Life in Modern America, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1941, 
055 pp. 


King, Allen V., and Ida Dennis, The Way of Democracy, Democracy Series, 
Book 6, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1940, 400 pp. 


Morgan, Edna, Pioneering in Democracy, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1942, 5356 pp. 


Nida, William L., and Stella Nida, Pilots and Pathfinders, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1931, 411 pp. 


Reynolds, James J., G. A. Taylor, and W. Parkhill, Beginning of Our 
Nation, Noble and Noble, New York, 1955, 568 pp. 


Smith, Nila B., and Stephen F. Bayne, Frontiers Old and New, Unit Activi- 

ty Reading Series, Book 5, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1940, 

512 pp. 

Unit Four: Unrolling the Scroll 
of Our American Culture 

Theme.-- Culture develops as man uses his natural environment. The 
term “American Culture” here includes our ways of living as well as such 
things as art, music, and dram. Every generation since our earliest 


beginnings has had among its members native and foreign born, and each 
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has made its definite and vital gift to our American way of life. Re- 
spect of the individual, despite his difference of dress, speech, and 
manner of life, has opened to him the opportunity to make his contribu- 
tion to the world at large and has given to us and the whole world cul- 
tural assets of invaluable worth. 

Through the study of the history of American culture, the pupil 
recognizes the dignity of labor and the significance of the arts and 
crafts. He appreciates that his inheritance is a beautiful mosaic of 
culture patterns which include items from every nation and clime. The 
lessons of history record vividly the productions of the inventive genius 
of men. Scientific knowledge has been put definitely to work to satisfy 
our way of life. In America the devices are countless which have made 
possible the growth of our industries and which have increased the com- 
fort and the safety of group life. Motivated by deep affection and an 
urge to serve, the American people have labored to build a nation, rich 
in its culture and constantly making larger and better use of its natu- 
ral and human resources. 

The pupil's study develops a social understanding which leads him 
into the ever broadening paths of tolerance and good will and which 
urges him to use his own ingenuity with courage and self-reliance. 

Here and now he learns that our culture is based upon the development 
of the talents and abilities of both the mind and body of many people; 
he holds in high esteem those who have sacrificed and labored in order 
that all might benefit; he develops a spirit which enables him to enjoy 


the finest and best in our way of life. Those who plan with him his 
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program of study and activity are desirous that he shall grow increas- 
ingly eager to emulate these characters to whom he is introduced. He 
discovers that the leaders of our land--yesterday, today, and tomorrow-- 
have painted a wonderful story on the scroll of our American culture. 

Orientation.-- Review with the pupils the major themes of the three 
earlier units. Illustrate each with same current news clipping, if pos- 
sible clippings contributed by the pupils themselves; or with some recent 
happening in the group life of the classroom. 

1. Consideration for the rights of others. 

&. Conservation of our resources, natural and human. 

5. Interdependence of groups and individuals. 

If possible, relate the discussion also to the themes set up for the 
work of the fourth grade year-- 

1. Cooperation in social and civic action. 

2. Service through contribution to group life. 

4. Good will toward all people. 

Introduce the quotation from Franklin K. Lane which emphasizes the 
third theme for this grade. Let pupils point out the significance of 
the underscored groups of words and have them discuss applications of 


their meaning in incidents of their own experience. 


- « « - America is a land of but one people gathered from many 


countries. Some came for love of money and some for love of 
freedom; whatever the lure that brought us, each has his gift. 
Irish lad and Serb, Inglishman and Dutch, Italian, Greek and 
French, Spaniard, Slav, Teuton, Norse, Negro--all have come 
bearing gifts and have laid them on the altar of America... . 


Franklin K. Lane, former Secretary 
of the Interior 
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Lead into the consideration of persons who came from afar "bearing 
gifts." This will review the work of earlier units. Emphasize that 
people are interesting and history records what makes them so. Give 
the title of this new unit, “Unrolling the Scroll of Our American Cul- 
ture," and let pupils suggest some characters who have used our natural 
resources to produce goods for the common welfare. Show how by "their 
gifts" our culture patterms have grown. Bring out that ingenuity and 
courage, self-reliance and perseverance have been necessary qualities, 
and that even physical and mental suffering may have been entailed. 
Develop a definition of “culture" as described in this Theme, and refer 
to Lane's quotation to illustrate what has been freely contributed to 
our American way of life. Finally develop the major topics as listed 
in the Detailed Outline and prepare pupils for the Extensive Reading 
period. 
Extensive Reading.--See plans suggested in Unit One, page 349. 
Planning the Study.-- Follow the usual procedure for detailing the 
work to individuals and groups. The tentative time schedule follows: 
CeimntaGren 4.02. eects eas .2 days 
Extensive Reading ........ -2 days 
Planning the Study ........1 day 
Research Periods ..........4 to 6 days 
Sharing ‘Periods <..00080.. 6 to 9 days 
Colina Gien! .els ent ec dce cea ALS 
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Detailed Outline.-- Unrolling the Seroll of Our American Culture. 


A.* What is meant by the term "culture"? 


1. Geography is a study of the natural conditions in man's environ- 
ment. 

&. History includes a study of what man has done to his natural 
environment to make his life comfortable and happy. 

oO. American culture was begun long ago in lands across the sea. 

4. To the development of our own culture, many generations of old 
and new-comers have contributed. 

B. The Old World sent many carriers of culture to the New. 

1. The Spanish were most successful in their establishment of 
missions and industrial schools for the Indian natives in the 
southwest. 

2. It was Samuel de Champlain who made life comfortable and safe 
in the first French settlement in the St. Lawrence Valley. 
Father Marquette carried the Christian faith into the northern 
wilderness. 

&. Henry Hudson, an Englishman, paved the way for the Dutch to 
settle Manhattan and the Hudson Valley. 

4. Sir Walter Raleigh sent the English to establish permanently 
their language and way of life in Virginia. 

5S. John Smith saved the Jamestown colony and Sir Thomas Dale laid 
plans for its permanency. 

6. Miles Standish, a leader of the Pilgrims, and John Winthrop, 
Governor of the Puritan band, led the Massachusetts colonists 

*To be developed cooperatively as an introduction to the reports pupils 


are to give on the remainder of the outline. 
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to build a firm foundation for the background of our New Eng- 
land culture today. 

Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson made of Rhode Island a 


refuge for those who sought religious freedom. 


C. Ways of living developed differently in the three geographic regions 


of the English colonies. 


1. 


In the southern colonies, nearly all lived on cotton and rice 
plantations. Here an independent way of life developed which 

is typical in communities employing slave labor. 

In the New England colonies, occupational life was varied, 
education was second only to religion, and home life was serious 
and stern. 

In Rhode Island, the habits and customs were typical of a 
freedom-loving and religious people. 

The mixed population of the middle colonies had an occupational 


life which was both varied and productive. 


D. The new nation was born after a difficult struggle with the mother 


country. 


1. 


George Washington was the able leader of both the army during 
thé struggle and the group that assembled to write the Con- 
stitution. 

Benjamin Franklin, author of Poor Richard, gave abundantly to 
the new nation during and after the Revolution. 

Thomas Jefferson composed the Declaration of Independence and 


by his controversy with Alexander Hamilton established our 
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idea of political parties. 

4. After repeated changes, the American flag which hangs in every 
classroom was adopted as the emblem for our nation; the “Star 
Spangled Banner" became the national anthem and "America" the 
national hymn. 

Do. Washington, D. C.,was finally chosen as the site for the capi- 
tal of the new nation. 

E., Pioneers in our industrial growth have added greatly to our culture. 

1. Men who helped to strengthen unity by improving means of 
transportation served the new nation well. 

a. Daniel Boone and John Sevier, daring pioneers, opened the 
Cumberland Mountains and led frontiersmen into the rich 
lands of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

b. George Rogers Clark secured the claim to the Northwestern 
Territory (Ohio River Country). 

e. Meriwether Lewis and William Clarke were sent by Presi- 
dent Jefferson to explore the region included in the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

ad. As early as 1790, John Fitch was able to carry passengers 
in his steamboat on the Delaware River. 

e. Robert Fulton in 1807 showed the world that steamboats 
could be used effectively in business and pleasure. 

f. Through the efforts of DeWitt Clinton and others, the 
Erie Camal was finished; in 1825 the waters of Lake Erie 


poured into New York Bay. 
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It was not until 1826 that the first railway cars were 
in actual use and the first engine was brought to Penn- 
sylvania from England in 1829. George Stephenson was the 
Englishman and Peter Cooper, the American, who made this 
possible. 
George Westinghouse, in 1869, invented the air brake and 
greatly increased the safety of railroad travel. 
The same year, the Union Pacific Railway was built across 
the continent, connecting the east and west. 
Early in the twentieth century (1903), the airplane was 
invented in its more practical form by Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. 
In 1895, Charles Duryea built a gasoline engine which made 
automobile travel practical and safe. 
Henry Ford made the auto at a price the average American 


family can afford. 


&. There have been men, too, who helped to strengthen the bond of 


unity by improving the means of communication. 


Ge 


The Pony Express was a mail service begun in 1860 to carry 
the post between st. Joseph, Missouri and California. 

It was in 1258 that Samuel Finley Breese Morse invented 
the telegraph which enabled messages in the liorse code to 
be carried in a few seconds. 


The first cable for carrying messages was laid across the 


Atlantie Ocean "floor" in 1857 by Cyrus West Field. 
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d. Lee de Forest, an American engineer, in 1906, developed 
the work of Marconi and several others, and from all their 
efforts canbined we have the modern radio. 

5. There have been men who have helped to make life on the fam 
less difficult, and therefore more attractive. 

a. John Deere made a plow with an iron share which quite 
surpassed the wooden plow of colonial days. 

b. In 1793, the invention of the cotton gin by Hli Whitney 
gave to the South a great labor-saving device. 

¢. Cyrus MeCormick in 1831 proved that a machine could cut 
the grain as it stood in a wheat field. This he did first 
in the Shenandoah Valley, near Lexington, Virginia. 

d. CG. H. Parr, with the help of P. W. Hart, built a tractor 
which has greatly improved the speed and methods of farm- 
ing. 

4. Some men gave attention to increasing the comfort and safety 
of our homes. 

a. Elias Howe in 1846 devised the machine by which garments 
could be made much more quickly than by hand and opened 
the way for factory production of clothing and home fur- 
nishings. 

b. The refrigeration car invented by G. F. Swift in 1875 
made possible the safe shipping of many foods to all 
parts of our country. 


-@. At Menlo Park in 1879, Thomas A. Edison invented the 
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incandescent bulb which has perhaps given more comfort 
and protection to the American people than any other in- 


vention. 


F. Men and women both have contributed ways and means for the enjoy- 


ment of leisure hours. 


he 


Some who have made reading pleasurable are 

a. Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

b. Washington Irving, writer of Dutch life. 

¢. Mark Twain, author of Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

d. Louisa Alcott, one of the "Little Women” of whom she 

wrote. 

e. Henry W. Longfellow, author of "Paul Revere's Ride." 

f. Eugene Field, children's poet. 
Rhode island claims with pride her son, Gilbert Stuart, an 
artist of world fame. 
New England, the ead of the MacDowell Colony, is proud of 
Edward MacDowell, the musician. 
Stephen Foster's songs of the Southland have done a great deal 
to make the negro better understood and more sincerely appre- 
ciated. 
Clara Barton was founder of the American Red Cross, an organi- 
zation which carries canfort and loving-kindness into all parts 
of the world. 
Jane Addams, founder of Hull House in Chicago, did much to 


make the poor more comfortable and happy in their "free" hours. 
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¢. This very period in which we are living has had excellent leaders. 


1. 


The work of Woodrow Wilson, during and following the first 
World War, gives him a permanent place among world leaders. 
Charles HE. Hughes, as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, won 
respect of peoples everywhere for his clarity of thought and 
administration of justice. 

Calvin Coolidge, quiet and resourceful son of Vermont, had 
the confidence of the nation when he served as its President. 
Using his executive and organizing ability for many humani- 
tarian purposes, Herbert Hoover has maintained a position of 
high esteem everywhere. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, our President, is holding the nation to 


its course during perilous years. 


Research Period.-- Only one lesson plan is offered. The hope is 


that this unit will help the pupil to develop an ability to select an 


historical anecdote, to present it in such manner as to create interest 


in the listeners, and to stimulate the desire to emulate the individual 


being so presented. To this end, the teacher and pupils should study 


cooperatively one key person in our nation's history. Perhaps a choice 


will be "The Story of the Invention of the Telephone," found in Community 


A. 


Interests, page 116, by Berman--Fryer--Barnard. 


Suggested Plan for Preparing an Historical Anecdote * 
Read one dramatic incident from the selected biography or read 
the selection suggested in the preceding paragraph. The first 


reading is just to “prime the interest." Before a second 
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reading, set ee these or similar questions: 

‘1. What position did the person hold? 

2. How did he look? (physical appearance or apparel) 

3. Who were his contemporaries? (time relationships) 

4, What did he achieve? 

5. What characteristics or conditions made him achieve? 

6. Why is he of interest to us? 
Using the incident to answer the questions, develop a brief 
outline with the pupils. Let the first topic be in the form 
of a canplete sentence, using the person's name and the title 
of the incident. Follow this with three or four word-groups 
which use the facts suggested by the ree Conelude with 
a complete sentence. 
For practice in the presentation of material, let one pupil 
use the outline which meoAieen developed cooperatively. Have 
the audience listen, with the understanding that the discussion 
which follows will center about, "What in this person's living 
would I like to imitate? What characteristics has he which I 
should and could develop?" 
After the informal discussion, check the steps of the study 
procedure. Then let the group plan for the part each is to 
prepare of the Detailed Outline. Choose those biographical 
characters who have not been stressed in the earlier units or 
in whom pupils have expressed special interest created in the 


Extensive Reading period. It is not expected that all in the 
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outline will be studied; rather is it hoped that permanent 
interest in some great personalities will be established and 
that a desire to emulate such personalities will be stimulated. 

Related Activities.-- As the year progresses, it is well to check 
with pupils materials with which they have had little or no experience. 
The caution is to see that they learn one way of manual expression in 
which they can succeed; and to be sure they know enough about other 
means to appreciate the work of others. 

A. For development of Social Skills: 

1. Visit either the Betsy Williams House or the Stephen 
Hopkins House. As always, plan the trip thoughtfully-- 
know why it is being made, secure permission to go, be 
certain you are expected by the person in authority, etc. 
Of course, plan to share your experience. 
2. Dramatize episodes which are taken from the high spots 
of colonial life; such as-- 
/ a. The Boston Tea Party. 
b. At the First Continental Congress. 
c¢. Signing the Declaration of Independence. 
Dramatize anecdotes from the life of some of the heroes 
of industry; such as-- 
a. Watson and Bell make the telephone “talk.” 
b. Writing the "Star Spangled Banner." 
ec. Sending the first telegraph message. 


5. Plan tableaux based upon some famous pictures. If 
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practical, learn about the pictures and the Eaivaks who 
so conceived them. Have someone tell the "story" of each 
picture before it is presented. The following are sugges- 
tive: 

ae Pilgrims Going to Chureh 

b. Signing the Mayflower Compact 

¢. Penn's Treaty with the Indians. 

d. Arrival of the Wives in Virginia 
Have a game called, "Who said?" The leader will read or 
say a line which has historic significance. The player 
who can identify it may be the next leader. Some familiar 
sayings are-- 

a "What hath God wrought?" 

b. “I'll put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes." 

es. “Tulten' sa, Folly" 

ds "Clinton's big diteh" 
Appoint three separate committees to prepare story telling 
periods for the language lessons. Let one use stories 
about Women who have given to our American Culture Scroll; 
another can relate stories about “Heroes of Industry"; 
the third can describe a picture painted by an artist, 
sing or play a song written by a musician, or read a poem 
by a poet who made recognized contribution to our Scroll 


of American Culture. 
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B. For development of Intellectual Skill: 

6. Have a class dictionary list, using words needed in 
studying about inventions and industry. Copy into your 
notebook on the page entitled "Vocabulary" those words 
from the class list which you wish to make an active part 


of your own spoken and written vocabulary. 


pewter fronti ersman 
four poster buckskin 
porringer surveyor 
sampler indentured 
dormer expansion 
colonial etc. 


7. Arrange an assembly program, using Songs of Other Days. 
There are those used by the southern negroes, by the 
frontiersmen, by the gold-seekers of California, as well 
as hymns of the Pilgrims and patriotic songs. 

8. Compute time of travelling a certain distance, then and | 
now, by walking, horse, coach, rail, air. 

9. Find the Personal Rating Chart which Benjamin Franklin 
planned. Appoint a committee to study it, to make adapta- 
tions and changes. Discuss their chart in class. Let 
each person keep a copy of the chart in his notebook and 
check it daily for a week. Then have an informal discus- 


sion of the results. 
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C. For development of Motor Skill: 

10. Make a series of flags from the Union Jack to our present- 
day American flag. They can be done in colored paper, or 
paint, or crayon. 

ll. Use pictures to illustrate several Time Lines. You can 
show successive changes in-- 

a. Hquipment for the Home 

b. Method of Weaving 

e. Means of Transportation by Land; Water; Air 
d. Means of Communication 

lé. Make pen and ink drawings or silhouette cut-outs to show 
the differences and similarities in the colonial life of 
the three geographic regions. Suggestions-- 

a. Methods of Cooking 
b. Foods on the Table 
ec. Ways of Lighting the Home 


d. Ways of Heating the Home 


@ 
° 


Household Furnishings 
f. Types of Colonial Dress 
g. Occupations 

13. Make two sketch maps of the Atlantic Coast. Use the 
first to locate the thirteen colonies; use the second to 
locate the first thirteen states of our Union. 

14. Plan an exhibit of "relics." Tag them carefully. Ar- 


range them either according to the period in which they 
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16. 


17. 
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were used or the type of material or the purpose which 
they served. Invite others to view the exhibit and ap- 
point guides to explain the collection. 

Make candles as they were dipped in colonial Rhode Island. 
Perhaps you can hook a rug, or make a quilt with each 
pupil helping just a little. 
Paint either panels or murals which tell the story of our 
industrial growth. 
Make posters such as might have been used to announce the 
a. First Steamboat Ride 
b. First Railroad Car 
ec. Food Carried by Refrigeration 
d. Airplane Travel 
Some experiments which may be developed in the Shop are 
Ways of Magnets, Sending the Morse Code, Making a Toy 


Boat, and Building a Conestoga. 


Sharing Period.-- See suggestions, Unit One, pages 565-3566. 


Planning the Culmination.-- There are several steps needed for 


the most satisfactory evaluation of the unit. 


1. Do the outlines used for making reports follow the pattern 


built cooperatively? In form and content, do they show 


"erowth"? 


&. Do notebooks show some degree of progress? Are pages neat 


and in order? Do pupils use them as if they were becoming 


an active part of their instruments of learning? 
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5. Do the related activities prove useful? Are they worth the 
time and material consumed? 

4. The test can follow one or another of these lines-- 

a. Show a series of pictures for pupils to identify the 
contribution made to our American culture. 

b. Show photographs of contributors to our Scroll and have 
pupils identify the person and name his contribution. 

c. Name an item in our culture pattern and have pupils write 
the person or the event which made it possible. 

d. items arranged in one or another of the objective testing 
forms can be administered as a unit test. 

5. Divide the class into six groups. Let each plan an incident, 
suggested by events studied in this unit, to present before 
the other groups. It may take the form of charade, or 
dramatization, or pantomime. Let the audience give ita 
caption after the presentation. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SOCIAL-CIVIC EDUCATION THROUGH HISTORY 
FOR PUPILS IN GRADE SIX 
+ « « . To accomplish better the school's most significant and 
most difficult task, the making of better American citizens. 
--John J. Mahoney 

An overview.-- The chapters just preceding present the underlying 
philosophy of this program in social-civie education and give in detail 
the content materials for Grade Four and Grade Five. These materials 
are organized in eclectic units, which offer opportunity for abundant 
practice in those specific behaviors which are acceptable to our demo- 
cratic society. This present chapter is composed of five eclectic units 
which were prepared for the particular school population described in 
an earlier au, We ay which have been revised to meet immediate needs. 

"Our Heritage from the Past,“ the sequence assigned to the sixth 
grade, forms the basic theme. The history materials were selected from 
those offerings usually included under such titles as “Our Heritage from 
the Past" and “European Background." The emphasis here, as in the 
earlier grades, is upon child growth and upon the development of com- 
petence in social and civic action. 

The history of our land reaches back into our early beginnings, 
especially in Europe. This program, planned for pupils in the sixth 


1/See Part Two, Ch. VIII, pp. 197-207. 
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gerade, includes history materials which clarify such democratic prin- 
ciples as respect for the individual and the concept of freedom. It 
aims through democratic classroom procedures to incite a desire for 
personal freedom which first considers the freedom of others; it pro- 
gts to develop a sense of responsibility which will motivate interest 
in the common welfare. In other words, the chief objective of the pro- 
gram is to encourage the development of those attitudes, habits, and 
skills necessary for competent conduct in social and civic affairs. 

In the progress of the units, emphasis will not be on the chrono- 
logical order of events; nor upon the recorded happenings which have 
strengthened the roots of our democratic society. Rather is the work 
planned to increase knowledge about our culture and how it came to be; 
to give understanding of our debt to our neighbors of today and yester- 
day; and to inspire pupils to develop a lasting appreciation for those 
who have down through the years contributed toward our way of life. 
With these understandings and appreciations, there should be ability 
and desire to contribute actively in the maintenance and continuing 
growth of our democracy. 

Assignment of content areas.-- Chart VIII, "Content Areas for Grade 
Six," on page 428, gives at a glance the unit titles and the key objec- 
tives. The first unit, "Our American Democracy Has Roots in the Past," 
uses history to define “democracy” and to show how its rights and privi- 
leges expect willing assumption of duties and responsibilities. The 
pupil through his study discovers the ideals of democracy to be deeply 


rooted in Athenian soil. He traces these ideals from their earliest 
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beginnings to the present day. He finds that not only in governmental 
procedures but in all phases of life, we who have faith in the democratic 
way should share willingly our rights and carry efficiently our responsi- 
bilities. 

The second unit, “Opportunity for Each and Every Person," uses 
history materials to develop a sincere appreciation of the dignity and 
worth of the individual. Here the pupil traces development of our be- 
lief in the right of the individual (1) to life and physical fitness; 

(2) to economic independence; (35) to equality in group membership; 

(4) to education. Through his study, the pupil finds that from very 
early days some men have had these opportunities and he sees how gradu- 
ally they have been extended until our American way is to recognize the 
worth of each person despite his economic, social, or intellectual as- 
sets. Finally, the pupil discovers that our interpretation of democracy 
opens the door of opportunity to all. 

The third unit, “The Four Freedans," traces man's “deep desire" for 
personal freedom. The pupil learns how the demand for personal liberties 
was first recorded in codes of law and bills of rights. Then he dis- 
covers the historical background for the Four Freedoms granted us in 
the first Amendment to — Constitution. He begins to see what it means 
to him as an individual to enjoy freedom of expression. 

The optional unit, "Some Other Freedoms,* is designed to follow 
Unit Three if there should be interest enough to warrant further study 
of this democratic principle. It is hoped through the extension of the 


work, pupils will better understand how each person can improve his 
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social and economic ‘status, and how his liberty in so doing is protected. 

The fourth unit, “Unrolling the Scroll of Our Culture,” helps 
pupils to appreciate the contribution made by other peoples to the com- 
fort and happiness of American life. The language we speak and write, 
our homes and other buildings, our food and methods of preparing it, 
have been developed gradually through the centuries. Signs of man's 
artistic interests and abilities are seen through a study of art, dress, 
and amusements. The development of science is shown in man's method of 
travel and transportation and in the changes he has made in his work-a- 
day life. Full realization of the personal sacrifice which comes from 
using God-given gifts in the service of mankind should stir pupils and 
encourage them to emulate those personalities who have contributed to 
the common welfare. | 

y 

Interrelationships.-- The chart showing content areas gives at a 
glance the assignment of larger topics and suggests the interrelation- 
ships which may be established. The three goals set for this grade 
level are--Respect for Individual, Freedom that Considers Others, and 
Responsibility in Social-Civic Action; the history materials are con- 
cerned with our heritage from the past. By the activity planned for any 
one unit, all three goals are enphasized and the goals assigned both 
Grade Four and Grade Five are considered. Unity is achieved in the 


revelation of relationships between and among facts. 


1/See page 428 of this chapter. 
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Unit One; Our American Democracy Has Roots in the Past 
Theme.-- Life in a democracy grants privileges but in return ex- 
, 

pects citizens to willingly accept responsibility in social and civic 
service. Wherever people live together, there is need for some rules 
to regulate conduct, some means for determining both the privileges and 
the responsibilities of group members. Even in a small group like that 
of the family, there must be a plan so that living together is harmoni- 
ous for all. When the plan is made by and considers all members, when 
every member is held responsible for the happiness of all, then the way 
of life is called democratic. 

In America we have a democracy or a democratic fom of government. 
We learned to rule ourselves in this way from our English ancestors and 
they learned it from the people who lived in Europe in earlier days. 
Our way of governing, Abraham Lincoln called a government "of the people, 
by the people, and for the people." However, a true democracy implies 
much more than this; it means that the people have common interests and 
needs, and that they are willing to work together to satisfy them. Each 
person is free, but not to do exactly and only what he pleases; he is 
free to please to do what is right. To enjoy this freedom, he must have 
some knowledge of his rights and duties, social as well as civic. 

The men of Athens believed that all freemen had certain rights 
just because they were free, but only a few men were free. The Athenian 
freemen were nevertheless held responsible to perform certain duties and 
to protect the rights of other freemen. These democratic principles 


which had their beginnings in Athens were carried to Rome, and from 
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there the love of freedom spread to many European lands. After several 
centuries, the Anglo-Saxon peoples, living in England, began to prac- 
tice these ideas of democracy and it was in this land that our American 
way of life was started. 

Now we have come to see that every privilege implies a duty, an 
obligation, or a responsibility. For instance, we all enjoy the privi- 
lege of free education but because of this opportunity we should be held 
to the responsibility of voting regularly. Again, we enjoy the protec- 
tion given all property holders, and so we should expect to meet the 
obligation of paying taxes promptly. We can never forget that "every 
privilege is girdled by some duty." 

Orientation.-- Several days before the first lesson, post the 
"Statue of Liberty” poster sent out by the American Manufacturers Associ- 
ation or some simlar picture. In this way, interest will have been 
ereated, perhaps enough for pupils to have asked some questions and to 
have done some reading. Begin the lesson by discussing with the pupils 
the history of the Statue; enphasize the significance of the torch. 

Get from them their ideas concerning the caption, “The American Way of 
Life." Their answers should give opportunity to clarify concepts and 
to point the work of this unit. Some of the questions raised and prob- 
lems introduced can well be left for investigation as the work develops. 

Now turn the pupils' attention to the base of the Statue. Together 
list the words and let pupils suggest meanings. From the discussion, 
raise such questions as: What is a democracy? What are liberties? 


What are civil liberties? What rights are included in civil liberties? 
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What personal rights are included? What property rights are included? 
These are for further consideration, too. 

Before the lesson, several quotations might well be written on the 
blackboard. Attention cam now be turned to them, and the discussion 
should center around the differences between rights and responsibilities. 
Some suggestions follow: 


"A democracy is the best form of government for a liberty- 
loving people." 


"Hach person in a democracy should be a walking advertisement 
of his country at its best.” 


"Liberty means responsibility. That is why men dread it." 
--Bernard Shaw 


Lead into the thought that another word for responsibility is duty. 
Then discuss the questions: How is a citizen held responsible? What 
are his duties? The following may develop: 

1. JIoyalty to country and its principles 

Ss Respect for and obedience to laws 

Oo. Prompt payment of taxes 

4. Peaceful, willing cooperation with authority 

So, Active service in civil affairs 

Lead into the thought that another word for privileges is rights. 
Then discuss the question: What are a citizen's rights? The following 
may develop: 

1. Protection of health 


&@. Free education for childhood and youth 


o. Recreational opportunities for all 
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4. Justice in the courts 

5. Free use of public agencies 

From the foregoing discussion, pupils should be led to raise the 
larger questions: Where did our pattern of American democracy have its 
beginnings? What nations in HZurope have given us ideas? From what 
ancient peoples have we learned to rule ourselves in this way? 

Extensive Reading.-- Following the Orientation, lead pupils into 
at least one period of free reading on the larger topics of the Detailed 
Outline. 

Planning the Study.-- Through discussion, introduce the main head- 
ings in the Detailed Outline. Let pupils suggest leads for study and 
permit expression of special interests. ‘6thcauesi nels plan for the 
Research Periods: decide who needs help in study-skills; plan for group 
and individual assignments; read the suggestions under Related Activi- 
ties; select the activities to be taken up at once and those to be held 
in the offing as "possibilities"; set a tentative date for the first 
Sharing Period and for the work to be done before that time. 

Tentative Time Schedule.-- The schedule for progress through the 
unit may well include; 

Onientatian?t ois. Poet day 
Extensive Reading ...........a days 
Planning the Study ....0...6..) day 
Research Periods ...cce-cee..4 to & days 
(Study of Topics; Activities) 
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Culmination Period eceeceeeeed to 2 days 
Total length of time ........ 16 to 21 days 

Detailed Outline.-- Our American Democracy Has Its Roots in the Past. 

4&4. The city of Athens had the first "pure" democracy recorded in his- 
tory. 

1. Although each Greek tribe had its recognized leader, no deci- 

sions were made without the help of the men of the tribe. 

&. Later, not the king nor leader, but archons were given power 

to make decisions for the people. 

5. Solon, the great lawgiver, had the Athenian laws written down. 

He changed those that were unfair. He cancelled old debts, 

laid plans for trial by jury if a person was accused of wrong- 
doing, and gave the common people a greater share in the govern- 
ment. 

4. Duty to the city-state was taught in the schools and young men 
at twenty took the Athenian oath, a pledge to serve their city 
faithfully. 

So. All freemen, twenty years old or more, met in Assembly to set- 
tle questions pertaining to the city's welfare. 

6. Unpopular leaders were banished from the city by a curious ar- 
rangement called ostracism. The story about Themistocles and 
Aristides describes how a man could be ostracized. 

7. By 500 B. C., Athens had become a city ruled by the people. 


It was the first "pure" democracy. 
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B. Rome did not organize a representative government, and therefore 


failed to establish permanent control over the people whom it con- 


quered. 


i. 


The family formed the unit of Roman society. The father had 
unlimited authority over every member of his household but the 
opinion of his neighbors usually kept him from doing too much 
harm. The children learned obedience and respect for authority. 
Early Rome formed a city-state with its king, council, and as- 
sembly. Later, authority of the king was given to two rulers, 
called consuls. ‘The consuls were advised by the Senate. 

There were two classes of people in early Rome, the patricians, 
or nobles, and the plebeians, or common people. The plebeians 
were given Tribunes to prmwtect them from cruelty and injustice. 
A Roman citizen enjoyed many rights. He could hold and ex- 
change property; he could vote in the popular assemblies and 
hold office there. 

During the reign of the Emperor Justinian, all the Roman laws 
were collected and put into good fom. fThese laws have influ- 
enced modern HZuropean laws. 

Conquered people in Italy were permitted to govern themselves 
and were required only to furmish soldiers in time of war. 
Conquered people outside of Italy were disarmed and were forced 
to pay tribute. 

Delegates should have been sent to Rome to speak and act for 


these conquered peoples; but Rome did not know how to work out 
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a plan of representative goverment. 
Rich nobles bought land from the farmers and used slaves to do 
the work upon the farms. This drove the farmers into Rome and 
they became part of an idle hungry mob. 
Gradually the power to rule Rome went to a few nobles and 


finally Rome became again a monarchy; that is, a one-man rule. 


The changes which came to Rome made the people of the empire dis- 


contented and rebellious so they broke away from Rome and formed 


separate states. 


l. 


4. 


The Emperors did not permit the people in the provinces to rule 
themselves. Since they had no part in the government they did 

not love Rome. 

The Roads which led to Rome were allowed to break down. Citi- 


zens no longer needed to go to the Imperial City. 


On the edge of the Empire lived Germanic tribes in small forest 


villages. At the assembly of the freemen all important matters 
of the tribe were settled. 

After the downfall of the Roman Impire, there was no organized 
goverment in the provinces. The large landowners protected 
the common people for their services on the land. Thus the 
feudal states developed. 

Gradually one landowner would become stronger than all his 
neighbors. These wealthy nobles ruled the land like kings and 
all nes lesser nobles were their vassals. 


During the Middle Ages these strong feudal lords became kings. 
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One kingdom which became very powerful was that of Spain. 
One region under its control was that of Netherlands. 

7. The Dutch succeeded in making their country a republic and 
they gave to the world an inspiring example of how independence 
can be won. 

8. Many years later, the French people revolted against their 
sing Their cry was “Liberty! Equality! Fraternity!" 

Under the Third Republic, France became a great democracy with 
a government somewhat like our own. 

9. Switzerland is called a model Athens, because the people have 
the right to assemble to discuss matters of government, and 
to question the lawmakers. Their common love of liberty keeps 
the Swiss a happy, united nation. 

D. The liberties held by the Angles and Saxons made strong roots for 
our own liberty. 

1. The feudal system of Hurope was also found in England. The 
lord of the manor gave protection to the vassals in return for 
services. 

2. King Alfred (871-901 A. D.) called together his Saxon nobles 
re advise with him in regard to the governing of England. 

This was the beginning of self-government. 

3. Henry II gave several grants to the people. Some of our most 
important rights came from the "“cammon law" of England--freedom 
of speech, right to assemble, prompt trial, and trial by a 


"jury of neighbors." 
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4, When Richard, the Lionheart, became king, he went to Jerusalem 
and left his brother John to rule in his stead. John was so 
wicked that the people forced him to sign the Magna Charta, 
giving them more liberty than ever. 

Oo. Under Simon de Montfort began representative government. Two 
representatives from each county and from each town came to 
advise with the Harl. The group was called the Great Council 
of Wisemen. By 1295 a two-house Parliament was formed. 

6. The Stuart kings were such tyrants that Englishmen finally rose 
up and demanded the protection of their liberties in the Peti- 
tion of Rights, in 1628. 

7. ‘In 1688, the English Bill of Rights gave to Parliament much of 
the power that had belonged to the King. 

8. The middle class began now to hold the controlling power. 

E. The American Way is a representative democracy. 

1. The Pilgrims and Puritans fled to America, not for profit and 
trade, but to find new homes where they could be free from 
religious and political persecution. 

&. In 1619, the people of the Virginia Colony were granted the 
right to elect their ow legislature. This House of Burgesses 
was the beginning of self-government in America. 

o. The Mayflower Compact, an agreement entered into before the 
Pilgrims left the ship, fomed a “pure" democracy. It recog- 
hized the principle of liberty, equality, and brotherhood. 


4. The first Englishmen to came to America, in order to worship 
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God in their own way, were the Pilgrims who settled at Ply- 
mouth in 1620. 

5. In the Puritan Colony, only members of the Church of Hngland 
were called freemen; and only freemen could vote. 

6. Thomas Hooker is sometimes called "Father of Representative 
Democracy in Connecticut." It was in 1659 that he had led 
some settlers fron Massachusetts to found a new colony there. 

7. Roger Williams' colony was established in 1656; it emphasized 
the principles of religious freedom. 

8. William Penn's “Holy Experiment," like that of Roger Williams', 
took religious matters out of the hands of civil government. 

9. The people in New England towns lived so closely together that 
it was possible for all the voters to come to the Town Meeting. 
This was a direct democracy, in contrast with the widely scat- 
tered people of the South, where representatives were sent to 
the county meetings. 

10. Our present fom of goverment is an adaptation of the New 
England tom meeting. After the Declaration of Independence 
it was necessary to set up a central govermment. The Consti- 
tution failed to satisfy the people, and so the Bill of Rights, 
or the first Ten Amendments, was added immediately. 

ll. The “American Way" grants certain civil rights to all citizens. 
Both minority and majority groups have the same rights and the 
same responsibilities; both are needed to keep our democratic 


way of life active and healthy. 
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Research Period.-- The material in this section is merely sugges- 
tive. Teachers may prefer to carry on the study periods in other ways 
but should they wish to have Study Guides in ditto for their classes, 
this planning may help. 
Study Guide One--Unit One 
Grade 6 

Theme. Our American Democracy Has Roots in the Past. 

Purpose of Guide. To help in the preparation of a report. 

Procedure. In the planning period, you agreed to prepare a report to 
present to the class. Find the page in your progress book 
which tells you exactly what to do. Follow the steps care- 
fully. Write your notes under the correct headings on 
this sheet. 

Title: 
Notes from my own book--Author 
Pp. 
ae 
Bs 
3. 
4. 
B. 
6. 
Notes from a second book--Author 
Dp. 
Ls 
ae 
Oe 
Notes from a third book--Author 
pp. 
tL 


a. 
3. 
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Conclusion. On the regulation paper, reorganize the notes you have 
taken. Be sure you keep the form correct and the outline 
neat. Hand in to your teacher or your group captain for 


suggestions. 


Study Guide Two--Unit One 
Grade 6 
Theme. Our American Democracy Has Roots in the Past. 
Purpose of Guide. To begin notebook for the Sharing Period. 
Procedure. Use a loose-leaf notebook if possible. Always write neatly 
and spell correctly. Be brief but correct. 

A. Leave one page for a "fly sheet.” On the second page copy 
the title which you have been given for this course and in the 
middle of the page write your own name and your grade. The 
title page of your history text will help you to plan the ar- 
rangement. 

B. Now turn to the third page and begin the "Contents." Again 
your text will serve as guide. Write only the name of this 
first unit. The entry will look like this-~- 


Contents 
Unit Page 


y 1. Our American Democracy Has Roots in the Past 9) 

C. On the next page, using the top line, again write the unit 
title. When you hold your Sharing Period, your teacher will 
put the day's outline on the blackboard. This will give you 


a@ pattern for the rest of this section. 
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D. Leave several blank pages, perhaps five, if you write rather 
large. Now neea this new page "Vocabulary," and as the work 
on the unit develops, write here words which are new to you 
and which you want to use either in writing or speaking. The 
entry may look like this-- 
Vocabulary 


democracy--demos = people; kratos = power; 
power in hands of people 


H. On the next page, write for the heading "Quotations." Use this 
for copying statements made by famous persons about the topics 
you study in the unit. Choose carefully; one or two fine quota- 
tions are better than several that are not appropriate. 

F. It will be better to number the pages after the work on the 
whole unit is completed. Then you will want to arrange the 


materials you have in some definite order, number the pages, 


and make the correct entries on the Contents page. 


Study Guide Three--Unit One 
Grade 6 
Theme. Our American Democracy Has Roots in the Past. 
Purpose of Guide. To make a bibliography. 
Procedure, From time to time you will need to make a list of the books 
you use or you wish to use later. Such a list is called 
a "bibliography." To make a useful bibliography you will 
want to study the book enough to know something about it. 


Perhaps if you. follow these directions, you will enjoy 
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making a list for your notebook. If you do, let it come 
after the page “Quotations.” 

A. In the front part of your textbook, find the “Contents.” 
Notice the location of the title and the names of the chapters. 
Sometimes in making a bibliography you will need both these 
facts. 

B. In the back part of your textbook, find the "Index." Notice 
that the list of words is alphabetical. In the index list, 
locate the word “democracy.” What follows the word? What are 
these numbers for? Check your answers by turning to the pages. 
Sometimes in making a bibliography, you will need to know how 
to use the Index. 

C. If you have tried to choose a book at the library, you may 
have asked the librarian to help you. Often a bibliography is 
"annotated"; that is, someone has used the book enough to know 
about it and he has said what he thinks in a sentence or two. 
Read through the selections in your textbook about "democracy." 
Plan two or three sentences to help another reader. 

D. Now make a bibliography of four or five books. Write your 


entries like this: 


1. Albjerg and Knight, We the Guardians of Our Liberty. 
Chapter II, pp. 18-22. 


Gives a clear picture of King John and the Magna 
Charta. There is an excellent illustration, too. 


Related Activities.-- The related activities are merely suggestive 


of what can be done. Any one of the items can be made to relate with 
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other content areas _— to promote eronth in creative planning and 
scientific thinking. However, simply for convenience, each activity is 
listed under the caption which may well be the point of emphasis. For 
instance, the tenth activity under “Motor Skill" is concerned with making 
a chart. History content is here used to add significance to civic 
facts; the work suggested will demand problem-solving and the synthesiz- 
ing of old and new learnings. Pupils who earry out this activity will 
use intellectual skills and social skills; they will find several oppor- 
tunities for strengthening social behavior patterns and perhaps some 
occasion for growth in civic behavior as well. Yet, because the empha- 
sis is upon handling tools and materials, the activity is listed under 
"Motor Skill." It is not intended that all these suggestions be devel- 
oped. However, effort should be made to give variety of experience to 
all pupils. 

A. For development of Social Skills: 

1. Appoint a committee to examine the American Creed, the 
Athenian Oath, and the Boy Scout Oath. Then have them 
prepare a pledge which your classmates think suitable 
for your own grade. In a Sharing Period, discuss the 
committee's work and after they have used your suggestions 
and the group is satisfied with the results, copy the 
pledge. Memorize it. Use it as part of your morning 
assembly. 

@. Plan a dramatization of one or more scenes described in 


your history readers. The following are possible 
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incidents. 
a. Themistocles am Aristides Meet 
b. Idle Rabble Flood the Forum of Rome 
c. Assembly of Freenen in a German Forest Home 
d. King John Signs the Charter 
e. Roger Williams Comes to Rhode Island 
B. For development of Intellectual Skill: 
oS. Let another committee work out an acrostic using the 
word DEMOCRACY. when the group reports, be ready to 
help then. They may need help in bettering their ex- 
pression or in the choice of ideas. The we lerad acros- 
tic should give the story of this unit in clear review. 
4, Clip from the daily newspaper every item you can find 
which discusses either the rights or the privileges of an 
American. Have a committee select the ten or twelve most 
telling items. ijount these neatly and caption each one to 
show exactly the right or privilege being discussed. Make 
these sheets into a book. 
C. For development of Motor Skill: 
5S. Sketch a cartoon to emphasize some important step in 
securing our rights. Some suggestions are: 
a. Banishment of an unpopular leader from Athens 
b. Power of the Roman father 
ec. Plebeians leave Rome 


d. Voting in the Geman Forest 
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e. King John's anger 
f. Thomas Hooker leaves Massachusetts 
g. Aminority decision 

6. Make a Time Line: to show 1H gaining of Anglo-Saxon 
liberties. Begin with the episode in 1215 at Runymede. 
Finish with the American Bill of Rights. 

7. Wake a poster from some item in this unit. The one of 
the Statue of Liberty is excellent. Try to make yours 
as significant. Be sure to use a concise but clear cap- 
tion. 

8. Make a chart to show how the representative government, 
which Simon de Montfort plamned, worked. Now make a 
companion chart to show how our plan works out. Use these 
in the class discussion of this topic. 

9. Plan and paint a series of murals or panels. The titles 
given in 73 and #4 above may guide your choice. 

10. On a blank map of Hurope, locate each section which gave 
us something toward our “American Way of Life.” This can 
be done by a triangle in color, or by writing the exact 
date or the century. 

Sharing Periods.-- There is danger in setting down the exact steps 
to be followed in these sharing periods lest they restrict instead of 
help. However, this basic pattern is presented with the suggestion 
that teacher and pupils make such adaptations as their specific needs 


dictate. The procedure may include: 
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1, Brief study period at the beginning of the lesson to give the 
speakers opportunity to practice recall, to place illustrative 
material ready for use, and to write unusual or new words on 
the blackboards; to give the audience time to read on the sec- 
tion from the Detailed Outline to be discussed, to formulate 
questions from their reading, and to plan contributions. 

&. Open forum for pooling ideas to begin with a new view of pre- 
viously discussed topics, using notebooks, textbooks, pictures, 
or maps; to lead into the new topic by raising a question or 
setting the theme; to permit the speaker to present his new 
material; to discuss the presentation and to answer the ques- 
tions raised; to summarize the presentation for notebooks; 
finally to lead into the next topic. 

4. Conclusion for summarizing this particular period and for plan- 
ning the work for the next meeting of the group. 

Evaluation through Testing.-- Teacher-made tests should include 
those materials explored during the development of the unit and should 
be adapted to the abilities and interests of the particular class for 
whom they are eee Therefore, only suggestions of types are given: 

1. Fact versus Opinion. 

Three of the following statements give facts that can be 
easily proved. Two give opinions that cannot be easily proved. 
Place a check (VW) in the parenthesis before the three statements 
of facts. 


( ) a. The laws of Solon were fair to the common people. 
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( ) ®. There were two classes of people in Early Rome, 
patricians and plebeians. 
( ) «e. The Justinian laws were more democratic than the laws 
of Solon. 
(aa. > Ete. 
2. Time Relationships. 
Put a cross (x) in the parenthesis before the event 
which occurred first. 
( ) Germanie tribes came over the Danube ieee RenAd territory. 
( ) All Italy was panmasned by Roman generals. 
( ) The eaqiened posple of Italy aes allowed to rule them- 
selves. 
5. The Reasons Why. 
Put a check (WY) in the parenthesis before the best ending > 
for each statement. 
a. King John was forced to sign the Magna Charta because 
( ) his eruelty angered the people. 
( ) his brother Richard was not there to help him. 
( ) he did not keep his promise to the people. 
b. Etc. 
4. Vocabulary. 
Match the word with its best meaning. 
words definitions 
a. liberty rule of the people 


b. democracy freedom 





’ 
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ec. majority one-man rule 
d. representative brotherhood 
@. monarchy rule of the many 
delegate 
So. Essay. 


Use this topic and first sentence. Complete the paragraph 
by adding at least five sentences. 
Two "Holy Experiments" 


Both Roger Williams and William Penn believed in 
religious freedom. 


6. Teacher's Own Evaluation. 

a. What evidences of carrying responsibility have you noted 
in the social studies period? in other periods? 

b. Which pupils show marked improvement in respect for the 
rights of other individuals? 

¢. Which pupils show little change in their assumption of 
responsibility? 

d. What evidences are there of increased power in social 
skill? in study-skill? in motor skill? 

-@. What auiitudes set as objectives for Grade Four need re- 
newed emphasis? 

f. What attitudes set as objective for Grade Five need re- 


newed emphasis? 


g. Whet specific needs continue to require attention? 


Planning the Culmination.-- For this first unit, perhaps the check- 


ing of notebooks and a test will suffice. However, if the class wishes 
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to do more, this plan may give satisfaction--Have pupils listen to the 
"New England Town Meeting of the Air." The next day, plan a similar 
program. The topic may well be, "The Colonists Gave Us the American 
Way.™ 
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Unit Two: Freedom of Opportunity 
for Hach and Every Person 

Theme.-- Our American democracy is founded on the conviction that 
every individual is worthy of respect. It believes that each one has 
potential powers which can be developed if conditions for growth are 
provided; it believes ailioe that it is the duty of the group to provide 
the opportunity for this growth. It denies that economic, social, or 
intellectual status affects the dignity and worth of the individual.. 
It insists that the door of opportunity be opened to all. 

From the earliest beginnings, America has maintained that every 
individual has the right to engage in any trade or profession he may 
choose, provided he can satisfy the requirements made by those in 
authority. This action has set in motion individual talent and energy 
in production for the common good and has given to the individual him- 
self satisfaction through freedon of expression. In this way economic 
security is offered to the individual and social well-being is guaran- 
teed the group. 

HZarly in group living, classes developed in any organized society. 
Birth and wealth were two strong forces in determining the position of 
an individual in such a society. There were few freemen in the early 

Egyptian, Greek, or Roman civilizations; a large slave population gave 
to these freemen their means of sustenance. In the days of the feudal 
lords, it was the serfs who labored in order that the king and his court 
might possess wealth and enjoy life as they knew it; in the days of the 


craftsmen, the workers labored from sunrise to sunset for meager wages. 
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Always there has been a large group of underprivileged to provide the 
means whereby a small group might be “privileged.” 

The American Way has increased wages, decreased working hours, and 
shows respect for the individual and dncaantes his right to economic 
independence. It believes that the individual has the right to life 
and health, and it holds him responsible for keeping himself physically 
fit. It maintains a system of free education and insists that each one 
has not only the right to learn but that it is his duty in our. democracy 
to know how to participate intelligently in public planning and living. 

Orientation.-- Use the poster of the Statue of Liberty which was 
used to introduce Unit One. Review the significance of the poster and 
its caption. Be sure to emphasize the terms: democracy, civil liber- 
ties, rights, responsibility, duties, privileges, and representative 
democracy. Lead into cee idea of “private enterprise.* Show its 
relationship to civil liberties and economic liberties. From the dis- 
cussion, encourage pupils to raise questions, such as, "How far can a 
person go in private enterprise before rules and regulations interfere 
with his actions?" 

Turn now to the poem, “Boys Wanted,” by Edgar Guest. Let pupils 
discuss what character has to do with private enterprise. Together list 
the character traits mentioned in the poem. Let pupils give their om 
meanings for the words listed. 

Read to the class or let some pupil retell the story, "Knute Rockne, 
Football Wizard." Here again list the character traits, or better 


still, simply add to the list developed from the poem. 
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Perhaps the pupils can now find new meaning in the phrase “all men 
are created equal.” Read it in its original setting, in the Declaration 
of Independence. Be sure the idea of individual worth is being visual- 
ized, and pupils see that in a democracy each person is free to find the 
way best for him to use his abilities for himself and for his fellows. 
Show that the American Way 

1. Holds respect for the dignity and worth of the individual. 

2. Opens opportunity to all. 

5. Offers free education. 

4. Gives economic and social security. 

From this discussion, questions can be raised, questions to be 
answered by reading and through other activities. 

Extensive Reading.-- Give opportunity for at least one period of 
free reading on the larger topics of the Detailed Outline. Remember 
this is a “browsing period" for acre to locate individual interests. 

Planning the Study.-- See suggestions in Unit One, page 434. 

Tentative Time Schedule.-- The schedule for developing the unit 
Imay well include: 


PELOWMCACION iiienis cciceaiccccciecd GAYS 


Extensive Reading .......... -l day 
Pianming the Btuay « osicseers s 1 day 
Research Period ............. 4 to 6 days 
Prem ne PeriGds) a sis eisce sicts.6 boos 8 to 10 days 


Gulmination Periad ..........% te & days 


Total length of time .......17 to 22 days 
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. Detailed Outline.-- Freedom of Opportunity for Hach and Every 
Person. 
A. Health implies the right to life and physical fitness for work and 
play. 

1. Down through the ages, holding some men in bondage has enabled 
other men to lead lives of leisure; but it has lowered the 
dignity of labor and prevented the rise of some capable indi- 
viduals to positions of responsibility. Some illustrations are: 

a. Egyptian slaves, "builders of pyramids” 

b. Hebrews, servants of the Pharoahs 

ec. Slaves, laborers in the Athenian democracy 
ad. Slaves, laborers of Rome 

e. Negroes, laborers of the Southern colonies 

2. Oriental peoples made some progress in medicine, but the heal- 
ing art was always confused with magic. Egyptian "medicine 
men" are an illustration. 

3. The ancient Greeks were promoters of physical fitness. Ath- 
letics was an important part of the school program, for the 
body must be strong and graceful and skillful. Was it not the 
"temple of the soul"? 

4. The Romans had daily exercise out-of-doors in the Campus 
Martimus or indoors at one of the large city gymnasiums and 
baths. 

5. The Teutons, who conquered the Romans, lived in the forests 


north of the Damube and Rhine Rivers. Their out-of-door life 
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kept them physically strong and brave. 

6. Although penoa iby conditions existed in the feudal castles 
and villages, the knights themselves were trained to endure all 
kinds of physical hardships. 

7. During the reign of Queen Hlizabeth, comforts in the home in- 
creased and living conditions of the common people improved. 

8. St. Francis was one of the many monks and friars who cared for 
the poor and the sick. 

9. Today our city provides for the health of its citizens through 
the work of the Health Department, through plans for recreation, 
and through instruction in public schools. 

B. Probably from earliest times men have lived in social groups; but 
the opportunities for each member have not always been equal. 

1. arly man found hunting in bands to be more successful than 
hunting as individuals. Gradually groups of families united 
and tribal regulations evolved. 

&. The Egyptians were grouped according to occupation and wealth. 
There were classes of priests, teachers, farmers, and merchants; 
there were also classes of nobles and slaves. 

&. Although Athens was the first “pure” democracy, only a few 
enjoyed the rights of freemen. In fact, the freemen of Athens 
numbered only one-fourth as many as did the slaves. 

4. The father of the Roman family had absolute power over all 

| members of his household; but the opinion of his neighbors 


sometimes kept him fran wrong use of this power. 
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5. In the Geman Forests, all men of the tribe had equal rights 
in public matters. They developed a love of independence and 
a proud, courageous spirit. 

6. When knighthood was in flower, there were the (a) knights who 
expected to protect the other classes; (b) clergy who served all 
in the castle and in the feudal village; and (c) common people 
who worked on the estates. 

7. In the towns of the Middle Ages, the guilds of each trade pro- 
tected their workers quite as do our unions today. Members of 
a shop were the one master workman, several journeymen, and two 
or three apprentices. 

8. Men who wanted to withdraw from the pleasures and temptations 
of the world went together to some quiet place and established 
amonastery. Even here there was organization--the abbot was 
in charge and the monks served as he directed them. 

9. The American Way desires to give freedom of opportunity to each 
and every person. To illustrate how this is done--(a) There 
are laws to protect children even from their parents; and (b) 
there are laws to protect workingmen, too. 

C. Free education gives every person an opportunity to grow. 

1. All children in the cave of Early Man, by observation and direct 
experience, learned to build fires, to use signs and gestures, 
to make and use weapons, and to write with pictures. 

&. Hgyptian boys of the upper classes learned to read and write, 


and sometimes to count and calculate. An ancient maxim says, 
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"He who would excell in the schools of the scribes must rise 
with the dawn." 
Writing was the chief instruction in the schools of Babylon. 
The common people were ignorant, only the well-to-do were edu- 
cated. 
Hebrews were wandering shepherds whose closeness to God's earth 
kept them close to Him. Their teachings were religious in 
nature. 
Two types of education were given Greek boys. The sons of 
Athenian freemen were trained for citizenship and in athletics. 
The Spartan youth were wanwette for hard, stern, military life. 
The Roman boy learned to read, write, and cipher. Later, his 
curriculum included literature and oratory. His sister was 
taught homemaking by her mother. 
Charlemagne established a "Palace School" for the children of 
nobles and encouraged education of the poor. Eventually, a 
regular system of schools was organized in the principal cities. 
King Alfred found no systematic plan for education in Imgland. 
He gathered together famous scholars, established court schools 
for young nobles, and himself translated Latin books so that 
the common people could read world literature in their own 
language. 
Training for knighthood emphasized use of sword and shield 
rather than book learning. 


Examination before the Guild Master was necessary before a 
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journeyman could open a shop or join a Guild as a Master. The 
“apprentice received practical training in his craft, rather 
than education from books. 

ll. The monks are called the preservers of knowledge. They copied 
old manuscripts from Greek and Roman literature; they taught 
any and all who came to their monastery schools. 

12. At the close of the Middle Ages, there were as many as eighty 
universities in Western Europe. Here the learning of the Greek 
and Roman classics was revived. 

15. Prince Henry established a school for sailors where men who 
loved the sea were taught to read maps, to chart routes, and 
ie be courageous. 

14. The quiet, friendly Jesuit missionaries came to the New World 
to convert the Indians, to care for their sick bodies, and to 
teach them better ways of living. 

15. In the early American schools, spelling, writing, and grammar 
were taught. Latin and mathematics were in the curriculum for 
older pupils. Not every child went to school at first. 

16. In 1787 an Ordinance was passed by Congress which provided 
among other things that schools should be established in the 
Northwest Territory. This was the beginning of education's 
important place in our plan of government. 

1?. Our city today pays aries one million dollars annually for 
education of all its people. lven the physically, mentally, 


and emotionally handicapped are educated. 
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D. To work is our right and our responsibility, for it gives economic 


independence. 


1. 


a. 


4. 


G. 





By his own labor, Early Man provided for his own needs. 
Although their methods were crude, ancient Egyptian farmers 
raised large crops; and ancient craftsmen exhibited remarkable 
skill as blacksmiths, silversmiths, carpenters, stone-cutters, 
weavers, potters, and Sasuuimene: 

The Hebrews were at first wandering shepherds; later they be- 
came an agricultural people. 


Phoenicians used the water routes of the Mediterranean to 


transmit the products and practical arts to all civilized 


peoples. 

The Greeks, freemen and slaves together, gave us a wonderful 
heritage in the arts, in their architecture and their litera- 
ture. 

The Romans, nobles, farmers, and slaves together, worked on 
their farms, built roads and agueducts, and fought bravely in 
battle. | 
When the nobles bought the small farms from their owners, the 
homeless farmers were driven to the city of Rome. Here they 
had no way of earning their living and so became a part of the 
"idle rabble” in the Roman streets. 

The German warriors hunted and made war; the older men and 
women cared for the animals and did some farming. Sometimes 


the women went with their men to battle. Together they all 
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shared in the gains of labor or of war. 

9. Farming in the Middle Ages was done by the common people. Some 
of the poorest farmers were serfs; ee were not even allowed 
to leave the land they tilled. 

10. With the growth of the crafts and the towns where they were 
practiced, men became independent of the overlords and gained 
economic freedom. 

ll. The monks brought dignity to hard labor. Their simple life was 
directed toward service to others. 

12. Our American way is to encourage each person to develop his own 
abilities for his own satisfaction and for benefit to the group. 

_ Research Period.-- These Guide Sheets are merely suggestive. They 

give in some detail the study-skills which need to be developed or which 
need more practice. | 
Study Guide One--Unit Two 
Grade 6 
Theme. Freedom of Opportunity for Hach and Every Person. 
Purpose of the Guide. To help in the preparation of a report. 
Procedure. Before you begin the actual reading and outlining for your 
report, let us examine your textbook to see in how many ways 
the publisher tries to help you. 

A. Using the Contents, locate the first page of the Chapter on 
Greek history. Look at the chapter title. How is it printed? 
Why are such large capitals used? 


B. How is each section of the chapter begun? These dark letters 
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are called "bold-faced type." Some books do not use this way 
of emphasis, so if yours does not, look at your neighbors. 

How does such type help you? 

Somewhere in the chapter, find a word written in italics. Why 
does the publisher use this kind of lettering? Sometimes in- 
stead of using italics to call your attention to a new or un- 
usual word, the author gives you the meaning of a word in the 
Same sentence or in the one following. Find such a place and 
read it to your classmates. Now, sometimes the author expects 
you to “discover” the meaning for yourself. Find such a place. 
Read it in class. Discuss the meanings that several pupils 
give the word. Decide on the best and try it in the sentence. 
Does it "make sense." 

The author sometimes wants to remind you of something you have 
seen or read before. Find a reference to a map. How is the 
reference made? Does the author of your book do this exactly 
as the author of your neighbor's book? Can you find the map? 
Find a reference made to a picture or to a thought given else- 
where in the book? Why should you make it a practice always to 
turn to these places? 

What is a "footnote"? How does the author use it? Can you 
find a footnote in your textbook? How does it help to add 
meaning to the context of the place where it is used? 

These ways of attracting your attention to information given 


in a book are really tools. They are called “instruments of 
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emphasis." How many such "tools" have you studied in this 
Guide Sheet? As you prepare your report for the Sharing Period 
follow the pattern in your Progress Book. Use every instrument 
which your textbook offers you to make the work easier. 
Study Guide Two--Unit Two 
Grade 6 
Theme. Freedom of Opportunity for Hach and Every Person. 
Purpose of the Guide. To check your study before the Sharing Period. 
Procedure. First, prepare your outline as you did in Unit One. Use all 
the helps you can find. 
A. Check your outline by asking yourself these questions. 
Is my paper headed correctly? 
Is the title exactly as it was given to me? 
What are the key words in the title? 
Did I find all the key words in the index? 
Have I read carefully three books on this topic? 
Have I left out unimportant details? 
Are my major headings few in number, and clearly expressed? 
Do Roman Numerals set my major headings off from the rest of 
the outline? 
Have I used Capital letters to introduce the minor headings? 
Are they brief, clear topics? Not sentences? 
Have I three references? Is the author's name clearly given 
in each case? Are the pages accurately stated? 


What illustration can I find to make the report more interesting? 
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Can I use a map? 
Will a chart aEahehod on the board help the class? 
Is there a quotation I can read? 
Practice in recall by doing these things. 
Write a first sentence. Use the words of your title and the 
idea of your major heading numbered "I." 
Read your sentence to some classmate. Does he find it interest- 
ing? Camhe give you any suggestion to better it? 
Now practice saying to yourself sentences which use each of the 
other topics. Some topics may evem suggest two or three sen- 
tences to you. 
If you are planning to use an illustration, remember to mark the 
place on your outline and practice doing the actual showing of 
the picture or locating the place on the map. 
Write a last semtence. Use the final topic and a concluding 
thought. 
Read this sentence to a classmate for suggestion from hin. 
Practice your whole report again, using the first and last 
sentences in just the right way. 
Ask a member of your class who does his work well to hear you 
give your report. This will make you do a better job in the 


Sharing Period. 
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Study Guide Three--Unit Two 
Grade 6 

Theme. Freedom of Opportunity for Hach and Every Person. 

Purpose of the Guide. To learn more about one “tool,” illustrations. 

Procedure. Authors want pupils to use their textbooks efficiently, so 

they plan to give the pupils as many "tools" as they can. 
Let us learn to make better use of illustrations. 

A. Find a map in your text. Notice the key or legend in one 
corner. What is this for? How does it help you? 

Notice the numbers along the map's margin. What are they for? 
How do they help you? 

How are rivers indicated? Where do you begin to trace a river? 
Where do you stop? Find the source, mouth, course of a river 
on the map? Trace a river to its mouth. Tell the direction in 
which it flows. 

How are mountains shown on the map? How do you-indicate the 
placement of mountain peaks? oS ranges? 

How are cities indicated? Of what must you be careful in 
locating a city for an audience? 

B. Find a diagram or sketch. These are not frequently used and 
you may have to share books for this part of the work. Notice 
the caption under the diagram. What does it tell you about the 
figure? How does this figure add meaning to the story the 
author is telling? How can you use diagrams? in your notebook? 


in giving a report? Of what must you be careful as you make 
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use of this tool? 

C. Pictures can be "read" exactly as a map or the printed word if 
the reader only knows the language. Whenever you find a pic- 
ture used to illustrate a thought of an author try to read as 
much as you can from it first. Then turn to the ab oer itself 
and see how well you were able to read Gite iupe ilanenaeos® 
Find a picture of King John signing the Magna Charta. Most 
history books which tell the story also give the artist's idea 
of what happened, 

Read the caption or title? How much is told you about the 

persons in the picture? 

Find King John. How do you know it is he? 

Who are the men standing near the king? What are they doing? 

What is their feeling toward the king? How do you know? 

Related Activities.-- It is not intended that all these suggestions 

be developed. The teacher should make an effort to have types of activi- 
ties carried on which were not included in the earlier unit and ravuee 
that pupils have an opportunity to experience working in new areas or 
with new materials. 

A. For development of Social Skills: 

1. Most towns and cities have other agencies besides the 
school which aim to educate their citizens. Find a list 
of such agencies. Check those which your own city sup- 
ports. Then interview one or more persons who work in 


these agencies. Before you make the trip to the person's 
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office, here are some things to do-- 


ae 


Consider what you want to know. Perhaps in your 
English lesson you can together write out several 
questions. 

Hither write a letter requesting an appointment or 
telephone his office. In either case, plan in class 
or in committee exactly what you are to say. Make 
it brief; tell all that is necessary, and above all 
things be courteous. 

Plan to make the interview with at least one other 
person from your class. Decide whether one pupil is 
to do all the “interviewing” or whether all who go 
are to share. 

Take paper and pencil with you. Do not have it in 
evidence until the interview has begun. Plan your 
greeting upon arrival and how you will prepare to 
leave. 


Be prompt to arrive. Be equally prompt to leave. 


Dramatization makes history live. Plan a series of short 


scenes, tracing education through the ages. 


B. For development of Intellectual Skill: 


| S. 


4. 





Write a letter to the Health Department at the City Hall 


asking for printed information about what that office does 


for civic health. Use the material in making a report. 


Clip from the newspaper every item about the occupations 
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‘which can be followed in your city. Have a committee 


select ten or twelve which are most significant. Mount 
these on pages in a scrapbook. On the opposite page have 
pupils volunteer to write a description of the kind of 


person this occupation needs. 


C. For development of Motor Skill: 


5. 


Using the poster “Statue of Liberty" as a suggestion, plan 
and make two other posters which have the same caption but 
which tell a different story. | 
Have a committee of three canvass the class to find out 
what occupations are represented in their families. Moth- 
ers who stay at home to care for their families are classed 
as “housewives” or “homemakers.” From the information 
eollected, make a graph to show "Distribution of Occupa- 
tions." 
Another interesting graph is to show what part of the city 
taxes are used for education and what part for health. 
Cartoons tell stories in an interesting way. This unit 
offers some attractive tapics-- 

a. An apprentice in the Middle Ages 

b. An apprentice today 

¢. Work of slaves in ancient times 

d. Machine, man's slave today 

e. Boys at school, today or yesterday 


f. We abuse city privileges 
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9. On amap of Hurope show the workers on that continent 

from its early beginnings. The list under Section D in 
"Detailed Outline" will help you decide what to illustrate. 
Make the figures on drawing paper and paint them. ‘When 
they have been cut out, a committee can arrange the map 
and paste the figures in place. If rightly distributed, 
every member of the class can contribute to this activity. 

10. lake a Time Line to show the development of interest in 
physical fitness. These events are not exact dates but 
periods. This will mean a different kind of planning from 
what was done in Unit One. 

ll. Plan and paint a mural or panel which shows the craftsman 
of yesterday. Perhaps another amie will make its com- 
panion, the craftsman of today. 

Sharing Periods.-- See suggestions in Unit One, pages 447-448, 

Planning the Culmination.-- In completing the work of this unit, 

several things should be done: 

1. (Check notebooks in a class period. See that all sections have 
been followed through to a finish as discussed in Unit One, 
Guide Sheet One, or as agreed upon with this group of pupils. 

2. Give a unit test, using the suggestions in Unit One of this 
eourse of study, pages 446-450. 

Se Have a "Story Hour” during an English period. Let pupils re- 
tell stories of ereat achievements. The Sixth Grade copy of 


| the Democracy Readers offers help. 
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Unit Three: The Four Freedoms 

Theme.-- Down through the centuries the deep desire for personal 
freedom and independence has survived. In the ancient world and in the 
modern world, too, men have fought for and have won certain rights and 
privileges. Hach struggle for a written code of laws or bill of rights 
or petition for privileges has made its contribution to men's personal 
freedom. 

The Founding Fathers believed those to whom the government of the 
states was entrusted should have only that power necessary to accomplish 
our collective needs and that to the people themselves should be left 
the greatest possible freedom. This freedom, they insisted, should in- 
clude the right through speech and the press, in assembly and in group 
meetings, to criticise their leaders. In the “Bill of Rights" they have 
given to their posterity a statement of these liberties and by its inclu- 
sion in our Constitution they have guaranteed protection of these rights 
to ouch succeeding generation. Thus was made secure for us the right to 
speak, think, print, worship, assemble,and petition without interference 
from our government or other people so long as we do not interfere with 
the rights of others. 

These rights and privileges should never be taken for granted; 


rather should they be treasured as a precious heritage. A full 
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understanding of the struggle which ensued to gain them will come from a 
study of the “thrilling drama" of all “our yesterdays." Such a study 
should give a clear knowledge of what these liberties include, where 
they came from, how they grew to present-day importance, and how they 
affect our own “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." Then there 
should follow a sincere determination to behave acceptably as befits a 
citizen endowed with these rights and privileges. 

Orientation.-- From a current newspaper clipping, raise the issue 

_ “freedom of press” or "freedom of speech.” Censorship of radio, theater, 
and press make this a “current topic." Who gave this freedom? How was 
it granted? What is meant by freedom of the press? etc.? 

Turn the discussion to the “Preamble to the Constitution." Have 
copies readily available, preferably in pupils' own texts. Then pupils 
ean see Clearly the source of the excerpt. Also have it on the black- 
board with the groups of words listed below underscored. Study the 
meanings of each word-group first in the context, then from pictures 
Clearly discernible, and from the reading of explanations in textbooks. 
On another blackboard slate, summarize the class discussion as it pro- 
ceeds. The following is suggestive: 

be. Who? 

We, the people--not rulers, but each person 
Why? 
to unite--to work together and help each other 
to establish justice--for all to get a "square deal" 


to ensure domestic tranquility--for peace in our homes, 
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in our city, in our state and nation 
to provide for the common defense--to protect ourselves 
and our homes 
to promote the general welfare--to get the greatest good 
for the greatest number 
to secure the blessings of liberty--to have the joy of 
being free 
So. For whom? 
Ourselves--the Founding Fathers and the colonists they 
represented 
Our posterity--those who come after them, their children 
4. What? 
Establish this Constitution--plan for regulating our 
government and for doing the things listed under "Why?" 
After this analysis, reread the "Preamble"--perhaps in concert, with 
stress upon the underscored wrds. Then together raise these or similar 
questions for future study-- 
1. What is the Constitution? 
@. ‘What does it include? 
o. Where can we find a copy? Where is the original? When was 
it written? Where? By whom? 
| 4. Who suggested what it should include? 
| 
So. How was the written document received? 
6. Why and when was the "Bill of Rights" added? 


Study a map that shows the colonies at the period of the writing 
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of the "Bill of Rights." List all the colonies concerned in the Conven- 
tion. Locate the place of meeting. Suggest the problems involved in 
sending members to the Congress. 

Sketch a Time Line which, when completed, will show events just 
before and just after the writing of the Preamble. Leave the thought 


with the. class that as study progresses the data can be filled in. 


At the Time of the "Bill of Rights" 





Events 







United States 








England 





France 
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Detailed Outline.-- The Four Freedoms. 

(Omit or include other items to meet the abilities found in this 
particular group of pupils and the materials available at their reading 
levels. ) 

A. Man has long struggled to make secure his personal rights and privi- 
leges in an organized society. 

1. From his earliest beginning, man felt justified in demanding 
his rights. Early man learned to live and work with others 
for the common good, and in so doing he discovered a need to 
define his "rights." Hammurabi's Code is the oldest system of 


written laws known to us. The Bible states that Moses, the 
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Hebrew lawgiver, received a code of laws from Jehovah on Mount 
Sinai. Modern Christians still recite the Ten Commandments, 
that part of Moses' code which gives the rules for right liv- 
ing. Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, gave to the common people 
a greater share in the government. At the demand of the 
plebeians, Koman laws were engraved on Twelve Bronze Tablets 
and set up in the Forum. The Germans did not have written 
laws; they were taught by the older men of the tribes to re- 
spect and obey tribal customs and laws. Alfred had the laws 
of the Anglo-Saxons collected and recorded; he had all his 
subjects governed fairly under the same laws. 
Our American “Bill of Rights" had a long history. The Charter 
of English Liberties, issued in 1100 by King Henry, was the 
beginning of English freedom and liberty, The Magna Charta, 
secured in 1215 from King John, gave rights to the freemen and 
barons, but not to the serfs. In 16268, Charles I was forced 
to approve the Petition of Rights which gave to Englishmen the 
right not to be taxed without the consent of Parliament nor to 


be imprisoned without due process of law. In 1689, the English 


"Bill of Rights" gave Parliament, instead of the King, final 


authority. The Mayflower Compact was drawn up during the 

voyage of the Pilgrims to America; it has been called our first 
great document of human rights and freedom. Benjamin Franklin, 
the respresentative of the colonies, sought and gained the help 


of France against the tyranny of England. The Charter of 
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Connecticut, found to be a barrier in securing New England 
unity, was concealed in an oak tree in Hartford, Connecticut. 
That all men have the right "to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness" was declared by the colonists in that famous 
document which heralded their freedom in 1785. 

5S. Our Constitution describes and defines our plan of government. 
James Madison of Virginia is called “Father of the Constitution"; 
Alexander Hamilton is called its “Advocate.” There were to be 
three tics bho stenatecd to make the laws; President to 
execute them; and Supreme Court to judge their fitness ~ 
operation. Because the plan of government did not please all 
the states, it was agreed to make changes through additions or 
amendments. The first ten amendments were made at one time; 
they are known as our "Bill of Rights"; they guarantee, among 
other things, the Four Freedoms. 

B. One of the Four Freedoms is freedom in religion. 

1. Most ancient peoples believed in many gods; they worshipped 
powerful nature gods whom they feared and local patron gods 
whom they loved. 

&. The Hebrews, even when in bondage under the Pharaohs, continued 
to believe in God as a holy, just, and loving Father. 

5. All Greeks worshipped the same major gods and goddesses. Like 

| their language, religion was a cause of unity. 
The early Christians were persecuted by those in authority 


because they refused to burn incense to the Roman gods. 
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5S. In 313 A. D., Constantine placed Christianity on an equal foot- 
ing with other religions of his empire. In his edict, he said: 
"We grant to Christians and to all others full liberty of fol- 
lowing that religion which each may choose." 

6. Charlemagne kept a fatherly watch over the affairs of the 
Chureh, and on Christmas Day, in the basilica of St. Peter's at 
Rome, the Pope proclaimed him Emperor (800 A. D.). 

7. The monks and holy friars served the poor and sick and needy. 
They were the preservers of Christianity. 

8. The people lived in such small, separated communities during 
the Middle Centuries that it was difficult to keep them united 
in any way. The parish priest did what he could to help the 
poor, half-starved serfs of the feudal villages. Separation 
from Roman influence led to separation from the Church and rise 
of Protestanism. Martin Luther in Germany and John Calvin in 
France were two leaders of protesting groups. The Church of 
England, likewise, separated from the Church of Rome. Colonists 
came to America because. of religious persecution in England. 

It was in Roger Williams' colony and that of William Penn that 
the government of the state was separated from the governing 
body of the church. 

9. Right to worship as a person wished was not always granted in 
America. The Puritans opposed the coming of Quakers to their 
colony; they wanted only their way of worship conducted. Three 


leaders established colonies in order that there might be 
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freedom in religion--Roger Williams in Rhode Island, William 
Penn in Pemsylvania, and Lord Baltimore in Maryland. 

Today, in our land of the free, we enjoy the privilege of 


freedom of worship. This is one of the "Four Freedoms." 


C. Freedom of speech is also guaranteed to all American citizens in 


our Constitution. 


1. 


4. 





One of primitive man's greatest eeidavenents was the making of 
language. 

To be deprived of the right to speak was sometimes done in 

the ancient world. Socrates' imprisonment was one illustration. 
The Germanic tribes at their Council of Freemen permitted the 
members assembled to express their opinions. 

John Ball, a priest of Kent, and Wat Tyler, in 1388, led the 
Eng lish peasants in an uprising against their feudal landlords. 
Although serfdom continued for a time, the landlords finally 
granted the serfs their liberty. In his effort to give Parlia- 
ment more authority, Sir John Eliot was tried for sedition and 
committed to the Tower. Then in 1688, came the English "Bill 
of Rights"; thereafter, freedan of speech was assured and any- 
one could “air his views" in public without fear of being sent 
to the Tower. 

The English desire for freedom of speech showed itself in the 
development of democratic ideas in America. At New England 
Town Meeting, every man could vote, for the Pilgrims believed 


the people should rule. ‘The Alien and Sedition laws (1798) 
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gave power to the President which violated the First Amendment 
ef the Constitution. John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, upheld the Constitution and helped to strengthen 
its power in the eyes of all the people. Freedom of speech is 
well shown in the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates on slavery, 
which assumed national importance. 

Of course, there are limits to the exercise of freedom of 
speech. A group of people can hold a meeting so long as they 
do not disturb others; an individual can speak freely so long 
as he does not adam, 

The constant use of the radio has created a new problem; broad- 
casts must be censored and other limitations and restrictions 


must be set. 


D. Freedom of the press is also guaranteed in the First Amendment to 


our Constitution. 


1. 





Darius I established a system of roads throughout the Persian 
Empire; government couriers, using relays of fresh horses, 
made swift and certain passage of news over then. 

Rome was connected with the colonies by an extensive system of 
roads which was intended to facilitate the rapid movement of 
troops, supplies, and messages. 

The first use of writing was for keeping records. Picture 
writing was not too satisfactory a way to keep records or to 
send messages. So the Hgyptians began the use of signs to 


stand for certain sounds; then they could write many words for 
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which there are no pictures. The Phoenicians added some sound- 
digas to those of the Heyptians; these sound-signs or letters 
were the first alphabet. The Greeks changed some of these 
letters and added others. The Romans made even more changes, 
and it is their alphabet which we use today.. 

Writing in ancient times was done with brush or pen on parch- 
ment. The Egyptians were the first inventors of paper. The 
Romans used wax tablets and a stylus. The monks used parchment 
and pen and ink for copying old manuscripts; their books, made 
by hand, have proven valuable records down through the centuries. 
The Arabs, in 1000, were the first people in Europe to make and 
use paper. Block printing made books more quickly than they 
could be written by hand. About 1450, John Gutenberg invented 
the use of movable letters. Printing books made information 
very much easier to obtain. 

In England, in the reign of Henry VII, the press was directly 
under royal control. Queen Elizabeth gave this power to the 
Archbishop and Charles I decreed that the makers of books must 
be licensed. In 1689, the press was more free than ever before; 
there was no censorship whatever. Today the English press is 
free to criticize the government and to influence the people. 
As early as 1690, New England supported a free press. It was 
Franklin's "Busy Body" eolumn that gave him opportunity “to 

air his views." It was the famous Zenger case by which Andrew 


Hamilton tested the right of a free press in America. In 
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Washington's day newspapers had no local news or editorials. 
Now, editors have a widespread influence in shaping public 
opinion. To prevent misleading accounts, most publishers be- 
long to a press agency which gives authentic and fair state- 
ments. Printing untrue statements about a person is libel; 


liberty in free press ends when it accuses unjustly. 


H. Another “freedom" is that which permits people to assemble. "Author- 


ity may be held by the few, but the masses have the terrible strength 


of numbers.” 


1. 


The early Greek philosophers talked freely. The Athenians met 
daily in the market place and all freemen attended the Athenian 
Assembly where each person present had the right to express his 
views. However, when it was felt that Socrates was doing harm 
to the youth ee ieenand he was refused the right to assemble 
with them in the market place and was eventually imprisoned. 

In early Rome, the father had absolute authority over the 
satis family; to petition or to assemble would have done no 
good. The Senate likewise had practically complete control of 
the affairs of Rome. However, the plebeians, despite their 
lack of power or wealth, rebelled against the demands made upon 
them; they dared to withdraw to a nearby hill and “strike” for 
their "rights." The plebeians succeeded in their struggle 
against the patricians. 

The Germanic tribes assembled in their forest villages and 


voted by the clash of swords. All freemen, twenty years or 
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older, were allowed a voice in the assembly. 
In England, a very famous assembly was the one called to dis- 
cuss the wrongdoing of King John. This was in 1215 and nearly 
two hundred years later the common people assembled under Wat 
Tyler and marched to London to present their petition to the 
king. The famous case of the "Seven Bishops" emphasized the 
principle that the king could not imprison men for offering a 
pete ties 4 fie Bopliah Rill of Righta iu 1688 aomed the right 
to petition as one of the liberties of Englishmen. 
In America, the colonists demanded their right to assemble for 
peaceable discussion. Our Bill of Rights gives the people the 
right to assemble and to petition. John Quincy Adams was a firm 
advocate of the right to petition. He fought a “magnificent 
fight" in Congress over this point, and won. During a period - 
of war we believe the right to assemble, like the right of free 


speech and free press, needs to be restricted. 


Research Period Study-Skill Sheets.-- Merely suggestive, these 


guides are designed to strengthen ability in independent study. 


Study Guide One--Unit Three 


Grade 6 


The Four Freedoms. 


Purpose of the Guide. To help in the preparation of a report. 


Procedure. You have been referred from time to time to reading in other 


books. In preparing a report, a sixth grade pupil should 


use at least three books. When you are searching for material, 
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there is a reading skill that will help you. It is skimming. 
The purpose of skimming is to locate the material you need. 
Therefore, it does not mean careful reading of detail. When 
you have found the material, then you will want to do care- 
ful reading for details. This kind of reading is slower 
than skimming. Both are needed in preparing a report. 

A. Here are the steps to follow-- 

1. Decide on the key word in topic. 

2. Find key word in index; use contents if there is no index. 

5. Turn to the page of the best reference. 

4. Read rapidly words in bold-faced type and italics. 

5. If these do not help you, begin at the top of the page. 
Quickly let your eye pass down the center of the page. 
Seek the key word. This way of reading is skimming. 

6. When you find the key word, go back to the beginning of 
the paragraph. Read carefully for details. 

7. Write briefly important facts. 

8. Repeat this procedure with the other pages listed in the 
index. Then use other books. 

B. Here are the steps for organizing the notes from "A." 

1. Reread the notes. How many different ideas are there? 
Can any be combined because they are so much alike? 

Three or four are probably enough. 

@. Number all the notes "I" that begin the topic. 


3. Number all the notes "II" that are about the second idea. 
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Repeat for the other ideas. 
4. Now think of a title for the first group of ideas. Jot 
it down on scrap paper. 
5. Do the same for the other groups. 
6. Head the regulation paper used for outlines. Place the 
title of your topic in the correct position. 
7. Place a Roman numberal "I" on the next line at the left 
INMargin. Write the first topic. Beneath this, indented 
a little to the right, write short-word groups of all the 
ideas numbered "I" on your notes. Letter these, "A" "B," 
ete. 
8. Repeat this for the other topics or ideas. 
9. Check your outline-- 
a. Did you use Roman numerals for large topics? 
b. Dia you use Capital letters for small topics? 
ec. Is there a period after each numeral? letter? 
d. Is every idea expressed in a brief word-group? 
e. Does a capital begin each word-group? 
f. Are indentations clear and uniform? 


10. Be sure to give at least three References. 


Study Guide Two--Unit Three 
Grade 6 


, Theme. The Four Freedoms. 


Purpose of the Guide. To give more practice in use of index. 


. 
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Procedure. Frequently you use the index of textbooks in your study. 


Do the first part of this page with your class. 
Turn to the index of your history book. 
How is it arranged? 
What is meant by alphabetical arrangement? 
What is the key to the index? What is it for? When do you use 
it? 
Where are italics used in the index? What is the purpose of 
italics? 
Where is bold type used? What is its purpose? 
What does 6, 7 tell you? 
What does 6-10 tell you? 
What is meant by *45? 
How are maps indicated? pictures? 


What is meant by "See Caesar Augustus"? Find other cross 


references. 


Below are some words about this unit on freedom. Your teacher 
Will assign each person a word. See how quickly you can find 
it in your index. Turn to the context. Skim to locate a sen- 
tence in which it is used. Be ready to read the sentence to 


the class. 


liberty edict ; slander 
sedition democracy jury, trial by 
freemen habeas corpus libel 


serf heretic censorship 
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Study Guide Three--Unit Three 
Grade 6 


The Four Freedoms. 


Purpose of the Guide. To give practice in written summarization. 


Procedure. Many very significant statements have been made about the 


A. 


“Four Freedoms." Several of these are quoted here. 


“We must destroy the press, or the press will destroy 
us.” Thomas Wolsey 


"Be slow to speak and then... . ina friendly 
SPLELG Ge feed <P Ignatius Loyola 


"Give me liberty to know, to utter and to argue 
freely.” John Milton 


wo... d)6ed€WvfLor we desire that no religion may have its 
honer diminished." Constantine 


"The right to swing your fist leaves off where the 
other man's nose begins." 


Read these quotations through and select one which appeals to 

you. Copy it on a piece of scrap paper. Underline the key 

words. 

Think about these key words and jot down ideas about them. 

If you wish to browse, reread in your text on the key idea of 

your quotation. Reread your notes taken in the Sharing Periods, 

too. Again jot down ideas. Now begin to organize your thoughts. 

Plan three paragraphs. : 
1. Use the idea of the quotation in your own words. This 


should take three or four sentences. 


2. Illustrate the idea showing how some experience you have 


had or have read about proves the quotation to be right 
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or wrong. This may need four or five sentences. 
&. In one or tw sentences, tell what the quotation has to 
do with the things you do in your classroom. 
Revise your sentences. Check spelling and punctuation. 

B. Copy in your written language period. 

C. Read the best papers in class. Discuss them, thinking what 

the quotation means and how the writer explains it. 

Related Activities.-- It is not intended that all these suggestions 
be developed. However, effort should be made to give a variety of ex- 
periences to a variety of pupils. 

A. For development of Social Skills: 

Sr, With the Council Representative as chairman, appoint a 
group to study the Council's Constitution. Discuss possi- 
ble changes in committee. Present these to the class for 
approval. Discuss each detail thoughtfully. Vote on the 
final revisions. Then ask the class representative to 
report your class decision to the Council as "recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of that body.” 

2. Send a committee to visit a junior high school class in 
the print shop. Have them report on "Modern Printing." 
Compare their report with what was done by Gutenberg and 
Caxton. 

S&. Invite a member of the junior high school journalism 
elective to talk to your class on the "Duties of a Cub 


Reporter.” 
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The sixth grade book of the Democracy Series, The Way of 


Democracy, has several stories about the Four Freedoms. 


Let a group volunteer to plan a story hour for the class. 
Plan to dramatize one of tie stories in The Way of Democra- 
cy, or dramatize four or five episodes included in the 
Detailed Outline of this unit. 

Arrange for a class or group trip to the Public Library 

to view some of the old manuscripts. Let a committee re- 


port on the exhibit. 


B, For development of Intellectual Skills: 


7. 





Use a reading period to study the make-up of a newspaper. 
Locate the several sections: editorial page; national, 
state, and local news; cartoons; sports page; society; 
weather. Find articles that could not be written or pic- 
tures that could not be printed if we did not enjoy "free- 
dom of the press." Bring in these items to class, discuss 
them together, and then mount them on a large card which 
you entitle, “We Print ‘hat We Believe” or some similar 
caption. 

List briefly in topic form the English Bill of Rights. 
Make amother list of the American Bill of Rights. Copy 
the lists on neighboring slates of blackboard. Let the 
elass discuss the similarities and differences. 

Study the poem "The Blind Men and the Elephant" by John 


G. Saxe. Be sure to get the full meaning. Then plan to 
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pantomime the poem as some member of the class reads it. 

10.. Write one of the following-- 

a. Riddle about one of the "Four Freedoms" 
b. Verses about freedom or civil liberties 

Share the results of your work in a language period. 

11. Collect famous sayings made by historical characters about 
our freedom. Memorize one which you like very much. Plan 
a "Roll Call Party" using these sayings. 

C. For development of Motor Skills: 

la. Make a cuneiform tablet of clay. Use it as a paper weight 
in the icine 

15. Plan a Time Line to show the development of “Freedom of 
Speech" or “Freedom of the Press." Use the items in the 
Detailed Outline to guide you. Of course, you may add or 
omit items. 

14. Bring in cards, framed mottoes, and the like, which show 
how the monks did their beautiful printing. Make cards 
to explain your exhibit. Arrange it carefully. Invite 
another class to view the exhibit. 

15. Cartoons tell a story in a most significant way. Use this 
form for describing our insistence upon freedom of speech. 

16. Paint a series of pictures or panels to show the develop- 
ment of one of our civil liberties. Give the paintings 
suitable captions and mount them attractively. 


Sharing Period.-- See suggestions, Unit One, pages 447-448. 
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Planning the Culmination.-- In completing the work of this unit, be 
sure that notebooks are checked and that the activities are properly 
evaluated. 

Give a test to cover the main ideas as set forth in the Detailed 
Outline. Include the goals as defined in the Theme. Use the suggestions 
in Unit One, pages 448-450. 

Written summaries are an excellent way to clinch the points of the 
unit. These two are suggestions. 

l. Have pupils use notebooks, textbooks, and other materials. Be 
sure they work alone to show their independence in carrying 
through an assignment. Have each pupil make an acrostic. The 
word FREEDOM should be printed vertically beginning at the top 
of the page and following the left margin. Hach letter is a 
capital and stands alone on the line. Using their materials, 
pupils compose sentences which give significant facts about the 
unit and which also begin with the letter on the line. 

&. Have pupils select ten significant words used in this unit 
which they agree should be a part of their vocabulary. A sug- 
gestion might be “sedition” or "treason." With these ten words 
in full view, have pupils compose questions which use the ideas 
of the unit and the answer to which is one of these words. Let 
each pupil work independently for a timed period. Then use the 
questions for class review. In judging the work, evaluate the 
pupil's use of important facts as well as the accuracy and 


Clarity of his idea. 
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Optional Unit: Some Other Freedoms 

Theme.-- The Founding Fathers in their "Bill of Rights" secured for 
"their posterity” freedom of expression, that is the right to speak, 
think, print, worship, assemble, and petition. They also wanted to make 
secure their homes and other belongings. They had been greatly disturbed 
by the entrance of the British soldiers into their homes and by the 
seizure of their goods. To prevent this, they added other “rights” to 
the original “Four Freedoms." Some of these are (1) the right to bear 
arms, (2) the right to be secure against unreasonable search, (3) the 
right to have person and property protected, (4) the right to have a 
speedy and fair trial when accused of crime, (5) the right of trial by 
jury in suits at common law, and (6) the right not to be omasnas by the 
imposition of excessive fine. 

All these rights restrict the government and give each person a 
wide range of freedom. He can improve his social and economic condition, 
and he is protected against action of persons in charge of the govern- 
ment. There is no better way to raise the standard of living of all the 
people than to secure firmly for each individual the liberty promised in 
the Constitution and the Amendments made to it. This is the “American 
Way" and the only way we know which will make us a “happy, contented 
people." 

Orientation.-- With the pupils, list the Four Freedoms discussed in 
the preceding unit. Together review briefly how each freedom affects 
our lives here and now. "Discover" other ways in which our government 


protects us. Raise such questions as-- 
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1. How are we protected as we come to school each morning? 

@. If our automobile hurts anyone on the highway, how are both 

parties protected? 

5. How are our homes protected when we are away? 

4, Can the police come into our homes whenever they wish? into 

a store? into mills and factories? 

5S. If a person does wrong, how is he protected? How are we pro- 

tected from him? 

The Founding Fathers were auxious that all persons have the same 
protection under the law, and so they included certain regulations in 
their Bill of Rights. Where can we find this "Bill"? Let us all find 
a copy of the Constitution. After the main body, there are listed the 
Amendments. The first one we know quite well. Let us read together 
| the remainder of the Bill of Rights. 

With the pupils, read enough of each amendment to formulate a 
; phrase which gives clearly its meaning. The following captions are sug- 
| gestive-- 
1. The Four Freedoms--speech, press, religion, assembly. 
| , & Right to bear arms. 
. & Right to make secure our homes. 
4. Right of protection to person and property. 
5S. Right to a speedy and fair trial, under “due process of the 


law." 






This studying together will give opportunity to introduce not only 


the ideas contained in the amendments but will also give the "right 
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moment" to make the difficult terms begin to have some significance. The 


following vocabulary may well be included-- 


habeas corpus erime 
militia eriminal 

to be secure trial by jury 
to bear arms common law 
due process of law bail 

to be quartered fine 
unreasonable search and seizure justice 


private property 
public property 
communal ownership 
The poster, Series B--No. 2, National Association of Manufacturers, 
can now be exhibited. Discuss with pupils the reasons it gives for be- 
ing glad to be an American. Check those already studied. List those 
which are new ideas for the class as a whole. Then lead into the main 
topics of the Detailed Outlines and the planning for study. 
Extensive Reading.-- Following the Orientation, lead pupils into 
at least one period of free reading on the larger topics of the Detailed 
Outline. 
Planning the Study.-- See suggestions in Unit One, page 454. 
Tentative Time Schedule.-- The schedule for progress for this 
optional unit will depend on the time which can be given to the work 
outlined. Perhaps several “story-telling periods," following a prolonged 


Extensive Reading period, will be all that is possible. 
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Detailed Outline.-- Some Other Freedoms. 

A. Wan has always been willing to work hard and to sacrifice much in 
order that his home might be held securely. 

1. There is a big difference between a house and a home. A house 
is a place where people live; a home is the common life of the 
family which occupies the house. In the ideal home, everyone 
does his share toward making it comfortable and happy. 

a. Early man's cave was a home where his children and his wife 
lived with him, away from the fierce animals of the forests 

and the cold biting winds. 

&. The wealthy ancients in Egypt, Greece, and Rome built spacious 
homes. The Roman villa had such conveniences as baths, museums, 
libraries,as well as extensive gardens, vineyards, olive or- 
chards, shaded walks, and well-kept drives. 

4. The Spartan father was forced to eat at the “common tables"; 
his children were regarded as the property of the state. The 
home was not an important part of Spartan life. 

5S. Members of a Germanic tribe held property in common ownership, 
but every family had its own rude hut. 

6. The feudal castle with its dark, gloomy rooms was made bright 
with hand-woven tapestry. 

7. The English home, during the days of Queen Hlizabeth,+was com- 
fortable to live in and was surrounded by beautiful gardens 
and trees. The English believed "Hvery man's home is his 


eastle.™ 
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8. Captain John Smith helped the Jamestown colony through a hard 
period by establishing a common storehouse. Under Sir Thomas 
Dale, men were permitted to establish their own homes and this 
strengthened the colony. 

9. The colonists were indignant when “writs of assistance" were 
used to enter and search their dwellings. 

10. In the fourth amendment to the Constitution, the new nation 
sought to make their homes secure. 

B. Through the oceans man has grown steadily more conscious of his 
rights and more willing to deal fairly that others may enjoy their 
rights. 

1. Fighting to settle a quarrel was the cave man's way. 

Ge Bemaienhisis code emphasizes a strong sense of justice. 

3. Socrates was tried before a citizen court and could have de- 
fended himself had he desired to do so. His trial shows how 
sometimes justice does not prevail. 

4. The Roman law became exact, impartial, liberal, and humane. 

It defined justice as “the steady and abiding purpose to give 
every man that which is his own.” 

So. Trials to decide whether a person was guilty were conducted in 
different ways--by oath-keepers; by ordeal; by torture; by 
battle. 

In 1350, trial by a jury of neighbors was instituted. 

The Declaration of Independence among other things accuses the 


King of MIngland of unfairness to the colonists. 
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The Constitution promises justice to each and every citizen 
when he shall come "before the law." | 
Abraham Lincoln was not only our sixteenth president; he was 
a fine lawyer and a believer in justice. 
unity there is strength," has been proven true many times in 
pages of history. 
Tribes in early times united against and drove out a common 
enemy. 
Some famous armies which defended their native lands are the 
Spartans, Persians, and the Roman legions. 
In the English “Bill of Rights" it was decided that the king 
cannot maintain an army without the consent of Parliament.- 
The Declaration of Independence accuses the King of Hngland 
of quartering large bodies of armed troops among the colonists. 
The Constitution pramises that no soldier shall in times of 
peace be quartered in any house without consent of the owner. 
Our government provides protection for all through our army 
and navy, local and state police, and through health, fire, 


and other officials. 


D. Sometimes man's best interests are served by public action: 


l. 





In the Preamble to the Constitution, it says the people estab- 
lished the plan of govermment in order to "promote the general 
welfare"; that is, in order that the greatest good might come 

to the greatest number. 


In the days of ancient Egypt, after the spring floods had 
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receded, the boundaries of each landowner's fields were re- 
marked by trained surveyors. 

5. in the days of ancient Rome, the city built aqueducts and roads, 
public baths and gymnasiums, and sponsored various public amuse- 
ments. 

4. Today in our own city, the general welfare is protected by health 
regulations concerning disease and a public water supply. 

5. Local and national food laws protect health. 

6. Today labor is regulated in order that men may be protected from 
unfairness in hours and wages. The employment of women and 
children is controlled by law. 

7. Regulations concerning housing include zoning laws, sanitation, 
and safety. 

8. Travelers are protected on the highways and employees' compen- 
sation laws take care of the injured. 

9. Opportunity for pleasure and education are considered part of 
the planning for the public welfare. In ancient days, there 
were the libraries of Ashurbanapal and Alexandria. The benefits 
from the monastic libraries and schools were many. Today towns 
and cities with local, state, and private funds operate parks, 
libraries, and playgrounds. Schools for adults and the handi- 
capped are an important part of the educational program. 

Research Period.-- It is expected that pupils have now established 

several of the habits requisite for successful study. From observation 


the teacher will know which skills need further practice. The patterns 
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for study-guidance, given in the three preceding units, should be examined 
and from them should be selected the materials now needed by the class or 
by groups in the class. Of course, it may be quite possible that pupils 
are at a point where they need only such help as can be and is given in 
the regular reading periods. This means that the majority of pupils can 
study independently and are able to prepare reports and illustrative ma- 
terial with such incidental guidance as the teacher can give in the 
periods set aside for research. 

Related deine As the year progresses, it is well to check 
with pupils materials with which they have had little or no experience. 
The caution is to see that they learn one way of manual expression in 
which they can succeed; and to be sure they know enough about other means 
to appreciate the work of others. 

A. For the development of Social Skills: 

1. Visit either the source of our city water supply or the 
Department of Public Roads or the Public Library. As al- 
ways, plan the trip thoughtfully--know why it is being 
made, secure permission to go, be certain be are expected 
by the persons in authority, ete. Of course, plan to share 
your experiences. 

&. Perhaps your teacher or some able classmate will read you 
a description of a schoolroom as written by Washington 
Irving in The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; or by Charles Dickens 
in the Christmas Carol. 


3. Appoint a committee to work out a series of pantomimes 
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about "City Protection Plans.” Together list all the 
ways your city protects you. Try to find pictures or 
posters to help you plan the action. Work out some 
"catchy" captions to introduce each scene. Remember that 
in pantomime there are no words so the action must be 
exceedingly fine. 

4. Let four or five pupils act as a committee to plan a make- 
believe sightseeing trip about your city. Hach "guide" 
explains one of the public utilities which serves us 
daily. He should tell-- 

a. What it is. 

b. How it is supported. 

ec. How it serves us. 

d. How we can help to care for it. 

5S. Invite a fireman or policeman to speak at a school assem- 
bly. Be sure to work with the Council Representative 
from your grade, because the Council plans assembly pro- 
grams. Your invitation can be sent through the mail or 
made by telephone. (Whichever means you use, be sure to 
plan your part carefully. | 

6. Interview a city official or a librarian. Ask questions 
which will enphasize how this person contributes to the 
common welfare. Just how to conduct such an interview 


would make a fine language lesson. 
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B. For the development of Intellectual Skill: 
7. Write for information to local or national water projects. 
Suggestions are-- 


a. Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


b. Division of Information, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Sprankle Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


8. Write riddles or verses about public utilities which are 
provided by your city. 

9. Write letters of appreciation to the speaker who comes to 
the school assembly or to the person you interview. Again, 
a language lesson may be necessary practice before you 
write. 

10. There are probably several Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts in 
your class. During a health period they can very well 
help all of you by demonstrating First Aid care. 

ll. The junior high school has a course in “Home Nursing." 
This includes preparation of trays and care of the sick. 
Perhaps you can send two or three visitors to the class 
or some of the group will demonstrate in your classroom 
for all of you. 

12. Dramatize the story "We Visit Farmer Martin," a story 

found in The Way of Democrac , page 208. Be sure you 

understand all the facts before you plan what the actors 


are to say. 
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C. For the development of Motor Skill: 

15. Make a series of posters about safety. One caption might 
be, "Keep Safe and So Keep Happy." 

14. Plan a Flower Show. Use plants and blossoms brought by 
your classmates. Label each item correctly and neatly. 
Invite another class to visit the Show. Be sure the ar- 
rangements for visitors are made courteously and that 
your planning for your guests assures them a warm welcome. 

15. Print and illustrate slogans about health protection. 

16. Collect clippings and pictures about public utilities 
provided by our city. Arrange these for display or use 
them in a scrapbook. Be sure labels are neatly printed. 

17. Several interesting graphs will perhaps suggest themselves. 
You can show such facts as-- 

a. Number of accidents 
b. Loss by accidents over a period of years 
c. Number of fires or fire loss 
d. Our city's position in safety 
e. City expenditure for various utilities 
Sharing Periods.-- See suggestions in Unit One, pages 447-448. 
Planning the Culmination.-- There are several steps needed for the 
most satisfactory evaluation of the unit. 
1. Are the outlines used for making reports showing “growth"? 
2. Do notebooks show that "an organized notebook indicates an 


organized and understanding mind"? 
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5S. Do the activities prove useful? Are they mature productions? 
4. The test can follow the usual objective type, or it may use 
the poster suggested in the Orientation. Using notes, activi- 
ties, and textbooks, have pupils prove every assertion made by 
the "Man on the Poster." 

5S. Another way to culminate the unit is to have pupils write two 
or three paragraphs which explain a famous quotation. The 
following are suggestive-- 


"Property is the fruit of labor, property is desira- 
ble; it is a positive good in the world. That some should 
be rich shows that others may become rich and hence is 
just encouragement to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is homeless pull down the house of another but let 
him work diligently and build one for himself. Thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe from violence." 

Lincoln 


"The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid defiance 
to all the forces of the crown. It may be frail; its 
roof may shake; the wind may blow through it; the storm 
may enter; the rain may enter; but the king of England may 
not enter; all his forces dare not cross the threshold of 
the ruined tenement unless invited by the tenant... .* 
Earl of Chatham in 17635 


"Through the ages, man might be a slave in the quarry, 
or the field, or in the factory, but at home he was a.king." 
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, Frontiers Old and New, Unit 
Activity Reading Series, Book 5, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 
1940, 512 pp. 


See also Bibliography of Unit Three, page 491. 


Unit Four: Unrolling the Scroll of Our Culture 

Theme.-- Every group of people has made its own contribution to the 
world which we know. The rich culture which is our heritage can best 
be understood by examination of what is and then looking back to dis- 
cover how it came to be. This unrolling of the scroll to see what has 
been written into our civilization by our ancestors can be not only 
interesting but exciting. Although it is impossible to read the com- 
plete scroll of the past, we can read here and there and so gain some 
idea of how great is our debt to the people who have lived before us. 

Culture has been passed on century after century from nation to 
nation. iHarly lian learned to express his ideas, his thoughts in spoken 
language. As the population grew, in size, and man inhabited greater 
areas, the language of each section became unique. The stream of spoken 
words which interests us most is English, a blending of many tongues-- 
Greek and Latin and Norman French with the Celtic. 

Another cultural development has come through man's love for beauty. 
The practical massive structures of the Egyptians were changed by the 
Greeks and through their efforts we have the Parthenon, a building un- 
sugpassed as an example of beauty and grace. The Homans, using the 
Greeks' knowledge of architecture, developed the arch and the dome. 
The beauty of Greece and the glory of Rome together make an active force 


in our own world today. To their work, the builders of the Middle Ages 
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505 
added the spire and this, too, is part of our sky line. 

In very early days, the happenings about him were thought by man 
to be the result of magic forces. As he learned how to provide himself 
with food and shelter and clothing, he learned also to better under- 
stand the world in which he lived. Increased interest in all the fields 
of his activities encouraged change in thought and action. Science be- 
came an orderly process. Inventions quite as important as that of lan- 
guage are the result. So there came to be the magnetic compass, gun- 
powder, paper, and the printing press. By 1500 the revival of interest 
in his heritage had prepared the way for exploration and discovery. 
Action became the watchword and the printing press was ready to spread 
the news of man's discoveries. 

In their search for truth and happiness, the Athenians had empha- 
sized the "sood life.” The Romans in their turn insisted upon the need 
for laws to regulate life and they demanded justice. In the ifiddle Ages 
the growth of towns brought large groups of people together in small 
areas. It became necessary that each one feel his responsibility for 
the group and that the group recognize the individual as a person. Down 
through the centuries each nation has interpreted these ideals in its 
own way. In our American democracy, we hold strongly to our belief that 
the individual must have certain rights and privileges but that he can 
enjoy them only as they permit equal rights and privileges to all others. 
This demands an active sense of responsibility, a clear sense of jus- 
tice and a consideration for others. “Unrolling the scroll of our 


culture" should help in the development of these character traits. 
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Orientation.-- Using the background of the previous units, develop 
the idea that we have inherited richly from the people who have lived 
before us. Show this, by listing on the blackboard at the dictation of 
the pupils the progress made in one particular field which has greatly 
interested the majority. Show it also by reference to one of the Time 
Lines which have been made for use in an earlier unit. Be sure to 
emphasize the meaning of heritage and contribution in these discussions. 

Now introduce the word culture. One way of doing this is to make 
reference to one or two well-selected pictures with which the children 
are familiar. Use such questions-- 

1. Who is the artist? 

2. When was the picture painted? 

So. Where is it now? 

4. Why is it “part of our heritage"? 

o. What other visible signs are there of this heritage? 

From this should come a listing of other culture signs--architecture, 
science, Piavsniedy inventions, crafts, and the like. 

Finally, consult the dictionary and discuss the synonyms of "cul- 
ture,” of “civilization,” and of “heritage.” With increased understand- 
ing of (iaae words, it is possible to write on the board the caption, 
"Unrolling the Scroll of Culture," and to get from the group what chan~ 
nels of study they wish to pursue in the unit. This discussion should 
develop questions which can be used as "points for seeing” on a class 
or group pilgrimage to the School of Design. 


When interest shows pupil readiness, have a committee appointed to 
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visit the library, with the intention of preparing a bibliography for 
study. Have each member of the committee responsible for one specialized 
field--arts, architecture, science, crafts, industrial inventions, com- 
munication, transportation, and the like. 

ixtensive Reading.-- Plan for three or four class periods for free 
reading. This is material which should encourage browsing. 

Planning the Study.-- Through discussion, discover class and indi- 
vidual interests. Then select cooperatively from the Detailed Outline 
the specific topics which will be explored in the Research Periods. 

Tentative Time Schedule.-- Since this unit offers abundant oppor- 
tunity for extension of interests and improvements of skills, the schedule 
is more tentative than the others. 

Orientation ...... b  disit fakals ys. oles “o eternally 
Mebensivye! Reading’ ys i esis sees o or 4 days 
Biamning: GhevGpudy es o.%is sear se day 
Research Periods .........0.....86 to 8 days 
Sharing Periods ......... seaesee-6 to 10 days 
Culmination eee e tee eee eee eee ed to 3 days 
Total length of time ..... ste el Lerma? dase 
_ Detailed Outline.-- Unrolling the Scroll of Our Culture. 
A. It probably required a long, long time to form a language which 
could be understood. 

1. People may have communicated by imitating sounds made by ani- 

mals, by use of signs and gestures, or by making simple natural 


sounds. History tells us that the Tower of Babel men used 
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508 
dialects; the schools of Athens and Rome taught oratory; gram- 
mar and rhetoric ee taught in Rome; William, the Conqueror, 
made changes in the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary. 

&. Thousands of years ago there was no alphabet, people could not 
write their thoughts. Cave men painted their reeords On the 
walls of their eaves. The Chinese, Babylonians, and the 
Egyptians used hieroglyphics, or pictures for ideas. The 
Seem dena also made “sound" pictures and the eels made 
of these sounds an alphabet. The Greeks improved the alphabet 
and finally the Romans made more changes. The writing of many 
nations today is done with the Latin alphabet. 

5. From earliest times men have told stories to their children. 
Sometimes they told myths, or legends about their own tribes. 
The beautiful Bible stories came to us from the Hebrews. The 

‘Greek and Roman myths have been translated into English so that 
we can all enjoy them. King Alfred's translations gave to the 
Middle Ages a valuable heritage, but no one group did more to 
preserve literature for our world than did the monks. 
B. History of architecture is a story of how man has built himself 
shelters from rain and snow, from heat and cold. 

1. The cave, the cliff house and the underground house were some 
of the first shelters. The first permanent homes were crude 
frameworks covered with thatch, or mud, or skins. Some were 
made of logs. ‘The igyptian slave lived in a crude hut, but 


his wealthy master had a home of grandeur. One Babylon king 
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909 
built for his wife the “Hanging Gardens of Babylon." The Greek 
homes were neither convenient nor attractive. The wealthy 
Roman had a beautiful villa with spacious gardens and extensive 
orchards. The hut of the German hunter and tribesman was a 
simple, primitive shelter, quite different from the feudal 
castle which was constructed a few hundred years later in the 
Same region. Under the rule of Elizabeth, English homes became 
more comfortable, but no middle class people have ever had 
homes as fine as our own. 

@. Several inventions made it possible for man to build more satis- 
factory structures. He learned to use lever, roller, inclined 
plane, wheel and axle, wedge and pulley. lgyptian engineers 
erected the Sphinx and the pyramids which stand today to show 
how far they had advanced in sculpture and architecture. The 
Greeks, however, developed the most wonderful building art the 
world has ever known. Phidias, a famous Greek artist and the 
Parthenon, a famous temple, are only two important names in the 
history of Greek architecture. The Romans added the arch and 
dome to the Greek style of building. The monks were for cen- 
turies the greatest builders of Hurope. The Romanesque and 
Gothic churches differed in many ways. Our public buildings 
today reflect this heritage from the people who lived before us. 

C. Other signs of man's artistry can be seen in his sculpturing, ways 
of dress, and means of amusement. 


1. Working with brush and chisel, man has painted and carved. The 
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painting on the caves, the figures on the Pyramid walls, the 
sculpturing of Phidias, the Golden Age of Pericles tell the 
story. The Romans preserved Greek arts and learned from Greek 
artists. After a period of rest, interest in art revived and 
there has come to us a wonderful heritage from the Renaissance. 

&. Changes in man's clothing show his progress, for the skins of 
Harly Man gave place to robes of dazzling colors worn by the 
wealthy Egyptians. The simple flowing robes of the Greeks were 
artistic but not so practical or eolorful as the tunic and toga 
of the Romans. In the Middle Ages ladies learned to weave beau- 
tiful tapestries and linens. The finery of Queen Elizabeth's 
court and that of the French court is attractively described in 
verse and paintings. 

S. Amusements have changed also, as man has learned how to make 
his life more comfortable and) placaurable. Primitive people 
daneed and beat on their drums long before there was any kind 
of planned amusement. Gradually the idea of the theater ap- 
peared, with actors, dancers, a chorus of singers, and musicians. 
The Greeks probably had the first theaters and Greek poets wrote 
the first plays. The Romans copied the Greeks in their ways 
of amusements; two famous places in Rome were the Colosseum 
and the Circus Maximus. Through the Middle Ages traveling 


troubadours and minstrels entered at the castle and religious 
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plays were given in the churches. The tournaments in the days 


of knighthood and the fairs of the Guilds were places where 
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large crowds gathered for pleasure. Probably the greatest 
contribution in more modern times was William Shakespeare, the 
English artist. Today our plans “for fun" reflect in one way 


or another all of this heritage. 


D. Development of Science was as slow a process as any of the other 


cultural changes. 
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The first signs of understanding this world better were shown 
when Harly Man learned to make fire and to use tools and 
weapons. The Egyptians in their homes on the desert's edge 
learned to use geometry, arithmetic, and irrigation; they gained 
skill in the use of metals and gained understanding of medicine. 
To this knowledge the Babylonians added measurement of time and 
facts about the heavens. The Phoenicians who carried “civiliza- 
tion" around the Mediterranean found effective ways to barter 
and to use coins in trade. Roman aqueducts and baths gave us 
principles we use today and during the Renaissance science was 
no longer a matter of magic. The invention of gunpowder, com- 
pass, and astrolabe made ready for the period of discovery; the 
invention of paper and the printing press made education of 
many people possible. 

Science made travel and the transportation of goods easy and 
practical. The first boat, a dug-out canoe, was replaced by 
man-propelled and then wind-propelled craft. Finally, we have 
eur wonderful steamboats of today. Man began to use animals 


as pack carriers very early in his development. With invention 
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of the wheel came the use of ox cart, sedan chair, and litter. 
In the early American days, stagecoach, and Conestoga wagons 
helped man to cover distances. Now trains and automobiles keep 
us very "near neighbors.” 

Oo. Science more recently has progressed in aircraft. Daily the 
wonders of air travel and its usefulness are brought home to 
us. 

4. A few routes with historic note are worth tracing on maps. 

Some are: Darius' postal roads, Phoenician water ways, Appian 
Way, Venetian trade route, and "To the New World.” 

S. Changes have came gradually into the work-a-day world due to 
new scientific knowledge. Man's own back as source of power 
has given place successively to animal pack, wind, steam, and 
now electricity. Farming tools show an equally great change 
from the days of Harly Man to the present. So, too, have the 
tools of industry changed as the Egyptian glass blower and 
coppersmith has been forgotten in the wonder of our modern fac- 
tory and shop. 


Research Period.-- There should be opportunity in this last unit for 









checking pupil power in all the study-skill habits that have been estab- 
lished throughout the year. Further practice may be necessary for a 
few individuals and ean be given to them through special assignments 
or by having them work with pupils exceptionally skilled in the type of 


work needed. 


Sharing Period.-- See suggestions, Unit One, pages 447-448. 
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Related Activities.-- It may be well at the beginning of the unit 
to plan some appropriate culmination for the year's study. In this 
case, the activities should center around whatever is planned--exhibit, 
play, musical, pageant. Should this not be feasible, the following 
activities are suggested. 
A. For the development of Social Skills: 

1. Make a class anthology of poems the class finds enjoyable. 
Specialize in not more than three topics so that you can 
be quite selective. If the poems are to be copied, plan 
so every person in the class has some share in the enter- 
prise. Make a decorative cover, title page, and a few 
illustrations. Loan the finished book to another class 
or send it to the Children's Hospital or to a Welfare Camp 
for Children. 

2. Make a collection of access painted during the Italian 
Renaissance. Learn stories either about the artist or 
the picture. Use the collection as an exhibit in the 
school corridor or library. 

o. Plan an afternoon program for a neighboring class or for 
some special guest. Call it “Living Biographies” and 
arrange scenes either from the life of one great con- 
tributor to our culture, or from the lives of several 
contributors in one field. Be sure the person or per- 

| sons really "live" for your audience; then they will be 


sure to live for you. 
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B. 


Some 


another class. 


Some famous Italians 


Dante 

Marco Polo 
Columbus 

Lorenzo de Medici 
Petrarch 
Michelangelo 
Raphael 

Leonardo da Vinci 
famous Frenchnen 
Voltaire 
Rousseau 

Pasteur 

Madame Curie 
Victor Hugo 
Rodin 


Millet — 


Americans are not listed be- 


cause you can no doubt suggest 


Some 


Some 


many from your fifth grade study. 


famous Englishmen 
Shakespeare 
Reynolds 
Gainsborough 
Newton 

Faraday 

Darwin 


Bacon 


famous Germans 
Durer 

eae 
Goethe 
Froebel 
Einstein 
Mozart 

Haydn 
Beethoven 
Wagner 


Mendelssohn 


For the development of Intellectual Skill: 
ra Plan a story hour for a language lesson or to share with 
Choose a general topic or theme and be 

sure each contributor develops the idea voted upon. 


Some suggestions--Travel in Literature; Greek Myths; 
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Roman Myths; Old English Tales. 

5. Write verses of the sea. First study sea poems that have 
been loved through the years. Discover what makes their 
beauty. Then try to catch their rhythm for your own rhymed 
lines. Share your verses with someone who loves poetry 
or the sea. 

C. For the development of Motor Skill: 

6. an gtaads same of the earlier means of water and land 
transportation--dugout, raft, canoe, sedan chair, litter. 

7. Use "Log cabin" blocks for making engine and locomotive 
of earlier years. 

8. Make a Time Line, using silhouettes for illustrating the 
event being recorded at each period. Subjects for the 
Time Line might be: 

Development of Land Travel 
Development of Sea Travel 
Harnessing Power through the Ages 
Growth of Language 

9. Make a series of panels or murals. A very attractive 

series might be "On the High Seas with ... .™" Choose 

) several of the famous sea captains, either all of one 
period or of several successive periods. ' Be sure the 
ships are authentic. 

Planning the Culmination.-- Perhaps the class will plan and present 


a pageant or play, which will culminate the year's work. Other ways for 
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concluding are suggested below-- 


ue 





Do the outlines, used for making reports, somewhat equal stand- 
ards set in Grade Seven? Let pupils compare with borrowed 


"specimens." 


Hold an exhibit of notebooks just for class members. No names 


need appear. After opportunity for "viewing" the exhibit has 
been given, hold a free and open discussion on the class achieve- 
ment. 
The usual objective test may be supplemented by one or two 
checks of a less formal type-- 
a. Show a group of pictures, perhaps ten or twelve, and have 
pupils tell: 
About when? 
About where? 
By what peoples? 
How useful to us? 
The pictures should be numbered and Snob enewere be re- 
corded on slips of paper which are correspondingly num- 
bered. Show the pictures from a central place in the 
room, and show them for a limited amount of time. During 
a second showing, discuss the pictures in detail, even 
referring to textbooks and notebooks for proof of state- 
ments. The lesson should be a fine opportunity for 
clarifying concepts. 


Have pupils give a sentence, quotation, or brief retelling 


i 


MivwOne wioorg 
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of some incident about a famous contributor to our cul- 
ture. Let other pupils identify the personage and tell 
the time and place in which he lived. Evaluate the work 
in class discussion afterward to show how choosing can be 
made significant. 
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CHAPTER XII 


EVALUATION OF THE DESIGN FOR THE PROGRAM 


In Retrospect 

Introduction to program.-- The available research and the proposals 
of frontier thinkers as presented in Part One of this study led to the 
inference that traditional history programs have not been effective in- 
struments in developing democratic attitudes. No one knows exactly what 
to prescribe--not even the experts. 

To overcome in some small measure the generalities and vagueness 
which exists, a program was offered in the chapters just preceding. In 
no sense is this believed to be a "cure-all"; in no sense is it a posi- 
tive answer to the question, "What content and what organization will 
insure social-civic competency?" However, it does give promise of at- 
taining the goals set in Chapter III of Part One. 

School population.-- The pupils for whom this program is designed 
attend Henry Barnard School, the campus laboratory school of Rhode Island 
College of Education. The total enrollment is 450; 55 per cent live in 
the immediate neighborhood and 45 per cent come from other parts of the 
city and state. The children are representative of every level of 
economic and social strata. The education of parents ranges from il- 
literacy to college and professional training. There seems to be no 
undue influence of nationality prejudice present in the group. lHconomic 
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520 
activity of parents indicates relatively high rank in the Fourteenth 
Census scale. Although the social and economic status of the group is 
widespread, many enjoy a "normal standard of living." 

The pupils themselves evidence wide range in ability to do school 
work as measured by Form L of the Terman and Merrill Intelligence Test. 
This implies the need for a broad, flexible, school program in order 
that the varied interests, background, and abilities will be well utilized. 

Selection of goals.-- After careful analysis was made of those ob- 
jectives set in the (ee ae specifie goals were selected for 
this program. Those assigned to Grade 4 are Cooperation in Social-Civic 
Action; Service through Contribution to Group Life; and Good Will toward 
Other People. The goals for Grade 5 are Consideration for Others; Con- 
servation of Our Resources, and Interdependence among People. Those for 
Grade 6 include Respect for Individual Worth; Freedom of Opportunity; and 
Responsibility in Social-Civie Service. All nine goals are directed 
toward that larger purpose, the development of social-civic competency. 

Content areas.-- The specific assignment to the primary grades fol- 
lows the general plan outlined in the literature--Our Home and School 
for Grade One; Our Neighboring Community for Grade Two; and Our Larger 
Community for Grade Three. The titles selected for the middle grades 
include Our jiorld Neighbors for Grade Four; Our Own Land for Grade Five; 
and Our Heritage from the Past for Grade Six. 

Plan of organization.-- As might be expected, the content and plan 


of organization reflect the result of the analysis of the literature as 


1/See Part One, Ch. III, pages 83-87. 
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reported in Part One. The organization employs what has been termed 


an “eclectic unit"; its several headings may be simply defined in this 


wise-- 


l. 


10. 


gig 


Theme gives in brief the concepts, attitudes, and appreciations 
which are the goals of the unit. 

Orientation suggests plans to interest pupils in the unit. 
Detailed Outline presents in comprehensive statements the sub- 
ject matter to be used in the development of concepts. 
Extensive Reading challenges the specialized interests of 
pupils. 

Planning the Study gives opportunity for cooperative planning 
for the progress of the work. 

Research Periods give time for the due mantis of reports and 
the development of related activities. 

Related Activities offer opportunity to make contributions 
individually or in groups to the development of the unit through 
the use of intellectual, social, or motor skill. 

Sharing Periods give the time for pooling the results of Re- 
search and Activity. 

Evaluation measures the progress made and indicates the exist- 
ing needs. 

Culmination brings together the "high lights" of the unit. 
Bibliographies suggest a skeleton list of materials for pupils 


and teacher. 


i/See particularly Ch. IV, V, and VI. 
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Operation of unit.-- The unit uses history content, selected and 
arranged to approximate the nine goals set and defined as the objectives 
of this program. The content is organized to reveal natural relation- 
ships through vertical and horizontal articulation. The work provides 
opportunity for the development of a variety of skills through diversi- 
fied activities. Thought and action of pupils are directed toward the 
development of behavior patterns acceptable and necessary to our demo- 
cratic society. 

Topics for Grade Four.-- The fourth grade program contains five 
units prepared for this school BS eae The large sequence is 
entitled "Our World Neighbors" and includes the topics “South America's 
Story," “Adventuring in Brightest Africa,” “Liberty-Loving People in 
the Highest and Lowest Lands of Zurope," "China's Open Door," and "Follow 
the Flagship around the Globe." The emphasis is not upon content but 
upon the growth of pupils through the planned use of the environment, a 
use which should insure the development of the attitudes and apprecia- 
tions necessary for effective social and civic action. 

Topics for Grade Five.-- The fifth grade program offers abundant 
opportunity for practicing those specific behaviors which are desirable 
in our democratic society. The larger sequence is entitled “Our Own 
Land.* The assignment of content includes “Immigrants All--All Ameri- 
cans,” “Conservation in Our Land of Opportunity," "Each for All and All 
for Hach,” and "“Unrolling the Scroll of Our American Culture.” Hmphasis 


is upon the development of social-civic competence through the use of 


1/See Pampacwo, €h. VIL. 
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025 
events from our nation's history and by study of the men who activated 
these events. 

Topics for Grade Six.-- The content was selected from those offer- 
ings usually included in "Our Heritage from the Past." The unit titles 
are “Our American Democracy Has Roots in the Past," “Opportunity for 
Each and Every Person," “The Four Freedoms,” "Some Other Freedoms," and 
“Unrolling the Scroll of Our Culture." By the activity planned for any 
one unit, all three goals assigned the grade are emphasized and those 
for the other middle grades are considered. Unity is achieved in the 
relationships which are established between and among facts. Never is 
the ultimate goal neglected--the strengthening of competency in social 


and civie action. 


Planning the Evaluation 

The Bruner Criteria.-- Experimentation with materials for the 
evaluation of courses of study has been in progress in the Curriculum 
Laboratory of Columbia University for more than a decade. ‘Some criteria, 
subjected to critical serutiny by experts and by graduate students work- 
ing together, have evolved. Revision of these was used to judge courses 
of study described in Part One of this pel era ye This report of 
the analysis of the courses is perhaps too limited in scope to warrant 
a conclusive statement concerning the usefulness of the Criteria. How- 
ever, from the findings, it seems fair to say that the instrument is 
not an accurate measure for this particular sampling of social studies 


courses. To be sure, these Criteria are not specifically designed for 


1/See Part One, Ch. VI, pp. 165-167, 180-181. 
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024 
social studies materials; and no one will deny that general measures are 
never too satisfactory for making specific analyses. Hence the Bruner 
Criteria were not used in evaluating the design of this program. 


V/ 
From the "Fourteenth Yearbook" 


Ten specific criteria.-- Since the Bruner Criteria were too general 
for use with materials from a specialized subject matter area, it was 
necessary to find some criteria designed for the evaluation of social 
studies programs. In the Fourteenth Yearbook there appear these basic 
principles for curriculum organization--comprehensiveness and balance, 
vertical articulation, horizontal articulation, reality of learning situ- 
ations, self-integrated learning, adaptation to maturity of learner, 
adaptation to community characteristics, adaptation to individual dif- 
ferences, flexibility, contribution to general objectives. These prin- 
ciples could well form satisfactory criteria for the evaluation of a 
social studies course, and they are, therefore, used in this chapter to 
evaluate the program which has been presented in Part Two of this present 
investigation. 

Analysis of program.-- To avoid vagueness and abstractions, this 
analysis attempts to locate specific data where the ten principles are 
eitaaiivnls recognized. The references are by no means exhaustive, indicat- 
ing all the areas in which a particular criterion is in evidence; rather 
are typical illustrations offered, suggesting how provision for the ecri- 


terion under discussion is planned. The reader is referred to chapter and 


i/The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, Washington, 1936, pp. 92-101. 
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525 
page in Part Two of this investigation where, in the opinion of the 
writer, attention is given to the criterion. Thus when the presence of 
vertical articulation is claimed, reference is made to Chapter VIII, 
pages 229-230, and Chapter IX, page 245 in this manner--(VIII: 229-230; 
IX;245). 

Comprehensiveness and balance.-- In order to attain the major objec- 
tives, a social studies program must offer comprehensiveness in its treat- 
ment of subject matter and in its opportunities for growth in study, 
social, and intellectual ‘skills. To do this, there should be plenty of 
direct experiencing with environment (VIII:222, 230-232, 232-235; IX:282; 
X:402); and of vicarious experiencing through research and through activi- 
ties performed by others (VIII:225, 233; IX:297). Planning for Study 
nicely illustrates the need for the fair distribution of time and for the 
selection of points of emphasis (VIII:222; IX:250; XI:434). The entire 
course uses the events of history and our cultural heritage to help the 
pupil in such simple analysis of his social and institutional life as his 
maturity permits (X: 550-557; XI:504). That the subject matters selected 
are themes of perennial significance is self-evident (IX:314, 431-434); 
and realistic consideration is given such present-day issues as Conserva- 
tion and Freedom (X:269-271; XI:474-462). Interest in the community is 
stimulated frequently throughout the meas one specific illustration is 
the section On conservation (X:373-380). Life in geographic areas far 
removed from the community scene is studied, too (IX:243-245). 

A program for the development of Study-Skill is outlined in detail, 


with provision made for growth at each grade level and from one grade. 
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to the next (VIII:252~237). Full use of individual assets for benefit 
of the group is possible in the Related Activities and in the Sharing 
Periods (VIII:223, 237). Practice in effective participation in group 
living is given in Research Periods, Related Activities, Sharing Periods, 
and Culminating Activities (VIII:222-239). Diversity in instructional 
material is suggested in Orientation, Related Activities, and Culmination 
(IX: 248-250, 261, 266). 

Absolute comprehensiveness is impossible, for any social studies 
field is too broad and offers too widespread interest. Lest the content 
become cumbersome, balance is achieved in several ways: Selection by the 
teacher from the Detailed Outline of those factual materials possible and 
practicable for her own particular situation (VIII:220-222); cooperative 
selection of Related Activities, some of each type (VIII:220-224); avoid- 
ance of waste through needless repetition of subject matter at several 
grade levels (VIII:213-216); and use of history content closely related 
to the geography and natural science material already assigned to the 
grade (1X:245; X:269-271). Thus it may be seen that the program is com- 
prehensive, and yet balanced. 

Vertical articulation.-- Pupil development should be progressive and 
continuous, whether it be in skills, knowledges, or attitudes. From unit 
to unit and from grade level to grade level, pupils should evidence ever 
closer approximation to the goals that have been set. Going from the 
"known to the related unknown" implies the need for review, not in repe- 
tition that is useless waste but in a new view that comes from new uses 


of old learnings. This suggests the need for the teacher to be fully 
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cognizant of what has gone before and what is to follow; it demands that 
she develop a readiness in pupils to recognize relationships; it insists 
that former learnings be brought into usefulmess in new situations. Such 
articulation must be natural and continuous (VIII:213-216; X:350-357). 
Chart III shows some possible sequences in content area as planned in 
this program (VIII:225-227). Articulation through Related Activities is 
suggested (VIII: 228; IX:245; X:361-365). It is expected that this shut- 
tling back and forth among old and new learnings will enhance understand- 
ing and will at the same time strengthen ability to discover for oneself 
other similar relationships. 

Horizontal articulation.-- The progressive upward development, de- 
scribed as vertical articulation, calls for a companion movement outward, 
sometimes known as horizontal articulation. This suggests that provision 
has been made for correlation of the program with the experiences pupils 
are having axing the other periods of the school day. For instance, 
study-skill may be developed in the English or Reading periods (VIII:233- 
237; IX:519-324). There is effort also to reveal those natural relation- 
ships which exist between one subject and related subjects, between some 
newly developed skill and its usefulmess in other experiences. Thus 
Related Activities, originating in historical fact, dip into all phases 
of school life--art, language, folk lore, music, handicraft, and the like 
(VIII: 227-233; IX:324). In this way the activities of this program are 
prought in harmony with the remainder of the school environment, and 
even with other educational factors in the community (VIII:230-232; Ix:324- 


328; XI:487-489). 
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Reality of learning situations.-- To keep the learning situations 
of the school sincere, closely resembling the problems met in life out- 
side, is no simple task (VIII:208-210). It calls for a balance between 
direct and vicarious experiencing, between direct contacts and “reading 
about" realia (VIII;&22-223, 241-242). That is to say, the learning of 
democratic behavior through group effort which is directed toward the 
solution of a group problem is far more satisfactory than “reading about" 
some cooperative enterprise entered upon by a group of persons living in 
some far distant time and place (VIII:208, 222, 228; IX:316-518). How- 
ever, there comes a time when direct experiencing brings diminishing re- 
turns to the leaming situation; then "to read about" or even "to talk 
about" will be quite as effective and much more economical of materials, 
time, and effort. 

Seli-integrated learning.-- It is a well recognized fact that little 
or no permanent learning takes place unless the learner himself wills it. 
The child must make the ideas his own if they are to have functional value 
for him. The learning act, when performed and practiced by the child ac- 
curately, frequently, and with attention, will come into natural service 
in new situations. All this enphasizes the need not only for readiness 
but for willingness to learn. There is provision to make the pupil ready 
and to stimulate his desire through the Orientation period of each unit 
(VIII:220-221; IX:248-250; X:348-349); in the Planning for Study (VIII:208- 
209; XI:487-489); and in the Related Activities (VIII:228-235; XI:487). 
The Culminating Activities are rich in opportunity for the pupil's self- 


evaluation which is perhaps as excellent a means of motivation as lies at 
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the disposal of the teacher (VIII:238-239; XI:448-450, 515-517). From 
these illustrations it seems fair to conclude that this program does 
give abundant opportunity for learning through self-activity. 

Adaptation to maturity of learner.-- It has been shown that the 
pupils for whom this program is planned are grouped heterogeneously 
(VIII:197-207). Hence adaptation of content and procedures to their 
inherent and trained abilities is imperative. The tools of learning 
should change with the maturation of the learner. This means that as 
reading, social, and motor skills increase, materials and methods must 
be adapted to these increased powers. Direct experiencing with realia 
should gradually give place to vicarious experiencing with abstract con- 
cepts. From the assignment of goals comes this illustration--Grade Four 
uses subject matters to develop the simpler concept "Cooperation," for 
pupils through their own living together in intimate family, play and 
school groups have directly experienced the significance of cooperation. 
Grade Five uses subject matter to develop the more complex concept "Inter- 
dependence," for pupils can now begin to appreciate the need not only for 
cooperation within a particular group, but also for that cooperation be- 
tween groups which recognizes their interdependence (IX:268-269; X:589-391). 

- It has been found that some abilities will develop adequately just 
by the natural process of "growing-up"; social skill is an illustration 
(VIII: 230-232; X:361-365). Other abilities need definite planning to 
insure Cepia, 3 and consistent growth. This program makes such a pro- 
vision by its detailed guides for the development of study-skill, audience- 


skill, speaker-skill, and the like (VIII:235-238; X:557-365). Furthermore, 
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in order that the fast learner may not be impeded in his progress, he is 
permitted to work independently as soon as he evidences the necessary 
skills (VIII:233; IX:294, 320, 321; X:597-408; XI:498-499). Thus it may 
be concluded that this program does not neglect the fact that individuals 
in the same classroom will differ in the rate and degree of their matura- 
tion. 

Adaptation to comnunity characteristics.-- Utilization of the com- 
munity for firsthand experiencing has too long been neglected as an instru- 
ment for effective social studies instruction. However, at present its 
usefulness is gaining recognition and the development of ee tech- 
niques is receiving attention (VIII:230-232). The campus of the school 
for which this program is designed is admirably situated. There are im- 
mediate opportunities for the extension of classroom experiences through 
contacts with specialists in subject matter at the college, through use 
of the school and college libraries, through visitation to the school's 
own printing shop, through actual work in the general shops, through con- 
tacts with the Junior Red Cross, First Aid classes, and Defense Council 
Unit (IX:310-312; KI:467-486). These opportunities are complemented by 
those in the comunity, and are made possible by the school's proximity 
to the Rhode Island School of Design, the Park Museum, City Hall, State 
House, City Library, and "Historic Providence” (IX:261, 282; XI:498-499). 

One illustration where the community can contribute to content is 
in the study of native life, for Rhode Island was the home of Indian 
tribes (1X:248-250, 361-365; X1I:477-478). Another illustration where the 


program capitalizes upon the community to enrich meanings is the unit, 
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"The Four Freedoms." Here it is possible to reach into historic Rhode 
Island, the home of Roger Williams and other Founding Fathers who sought 
eeltesbed freedom for themselves and for their neighbors. The caution 
is not to glorify through over-emphasis, but yet to enhance meanings 
through full use of a community rich in realia (XK:354; X1:477-478). 

Adaptation to individual differences.-- In theory, educators have 
long recognized that instruction for superior pupils needs to differ from 
that for the less able. Yet practice lags behind theory and much class- 
room activity continues to direct its efforts toward the development of 
the “mythical average." That the school population for whom this program 
is designed differs greatly in native ability and background has been 
clearly demonstrated (VIII:197-207). Basie experiences must be similar, 
for pupils are members of the same democratic society (VIII:208, 220; 
XI:452-454); but the extension of experiences should recognize the need 
for differentiation in instructional materials, in content, and in pro- 
cedures. These should be adapted or modified to meet the ability, capaci- 
ty, and interests of each individual. Therefore, a variety of opportuni- 
ties is offered the pupil in Plamning for Study (VIII:220, 232; X:561-365); 
in the Extensive Reading period (VIII:220; X:361-365); in the Research 
period (VIII;222, 233-237; 2357-361); in the development of Related Activi- 
ties (VIII:222, 229-230; X:361); and in the Sharing periods (VIII:223-224; 
X:365-366). 

Learning is relative; each pupil has his own place somewhere on the 
"line" of social-civic competency. This program plans for him to move 


forward toward the goals, each at his own rate. The Culminating Activities 
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and other evaluative devices attempt to consider the starting place of 
the individual in determining the distance he has traveled (VIII:224~225, 
238-239; X:566-368). 

Flexibility.-- To provide for individual differences and also to 
give time for problems not anticipated by the curriculum builder, a pro- 
gram should be flexible. The source unit from which the teaching unit 
is derived has greater flexibility (VIII:217-220). Signs of adaptability 
are found in opportunities for optional units or parts of units (IX:251; 
XI:427-430); freedom in time schedule (VIII:222; X:356); and encourage- 
ment of selectivity in the use of Detailed Outline or Related Activities 
(VIII: 222; X:557-361). Of course, the basic concepts as defined by the 
Theme (VIII:220; X:346-349) and the Orientation (VILII;221-222; X:346) 
should be opened to all. However, the pupils and teacher should coopera- 
tively select the specific experiences which to them are practical and 
which hold promise for full development of the Theme. 

Contributions to general objectives.-- Critical scrutiny must be 
turned upon any school program to assure that it makes its fair contribu- 
tion to the General Objectivesof education. It will be remembered that 
the "Four ee ena by the Educational Policies Commission, 
served as one basis in constructing the definition of social-civie com- 
petency for this one It will also be remembered that the nine 
related goals, selected and defined in an earlier chapter, reflected this 
and other statements of objectives for both general and social-civic 


1/See Part One, Ch. III, pp. 81-83. 


2/See Part One, Ch. II, p. 41. 
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Y 
education. Thus it may be said that this program is planned in harmony 
with the general purposes of all education. 

In brief.-- From the foregoing, it may be concluded that the program, 
presented in Part Two of this study, satisfies all ten of these criteria. 
To be sure, it makes no claim to perfection and the need for constant re- 
vision is recognized. Yet this much is Wecened “oun ii using the program 
will benefit from a carefully planned opportunity (1) to inerease study- 
skill, (2) to become informed about their world, and (3) to develop 
interest in the common welfare. Daily life in a democratic society gives 
opportunity to build. democratic behavior patterns. Pupils learn to con- 
tribute, to cooperate, to compromise, to lead, to follow, and to be free. 
Surely it is not too much to expect that such practicing with democratic 
materials and processes should evidence increased competence in social 


and civic matters. 


&/ 


A Statement of Wartime Policy 
Introduction to statement.-- Very recently there has been published 
a statement of the Wartime Policy adopted by the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Not intended primarily to serve as criteria for evaluat- 
ing social studies instruction, it nevertheless presents a stirring chal- 
Wanna to curriculum builders. Comprehensive in scope, it includes all 
the fields of the social studies; extensive in reach, it plans for activi- 
ties both within and without the school. In fact, it is addressed “to 
1/See Part One, Ch. III, pp. 83-87. 


2/"The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory," Social Education, VII 
January, 1945), pp. 3-10. 
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all who are concerned with education in citizenship in today's crisis 
JY 
and tomorrow's victory." 

Planning to use the statement.-- A preliminary review of the state- 
ment led to the conclusion that it would be useful in determining how far 
this program, built for peace times and already in use for more than two 
years, meets those requirements set forth as a Wartime Policy. In order 
to evolve useful criteria from the statement, it was necessary to be 
selective. From the report was lifted only those criteria concerned 
specifically with history content at the middle grade level. For in- 
stance, the sections, "School Administrators ... ras mw... . Demands 
of Military and Industrial Service... a” end the like were not con- 
sidered. Thus by simplification and modification, use of the statement 
should give some indication of how well this particular program in middle 
grade history assumes a fair share of its responsibilities in this crisis 
as they are defined by frontier thinkers. 

Using the statement.-- No one will deny that education for citizen- 
ship is of crucial importance ee that the social studies is a 
vital contributor to civie education. The title of the program designed 
and described in Part Two of this study recognizes both the importance of 
social-civie education and the part history can take in the work. It 
remains to be determined in how far the title can be justified by the 
program itself. 
i/Tbid., p. 10. 

@/Ibid., p. 4. 
3/Ibid., p. o. 
4/Tbid., p. 5. 
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In rebuilding the evaluative items, every criterion which could 


possibly be assigned to the middle grades was considered. Reference is 


made beside each item to at least one place where the program satisfies 


the criterion. As in the preceding analysis, the notation gives page 


and chapter in Part Two where the illustration may be found. 


i 





Inlightened loyalty to democratic ideals, national traditions, 
and national institutions is developed. (IX:248-250; XK:346-349) 
The highest type of individual competence in social action is 
taught by new use of materials and content and with new emphases 
(VIII: 229-239). | 

Understanding of the meaning of democracy, its history, its 
practices, and its continuing development is initiated (X:353- 
355, 389-597; XI:453-454). 

Knowledge of world geography is promoted and place consciousness 
accentuated through systematic instruction in the use of maps 
and globes (Chart V, page 236). 

The responsibilities on each and every citizen in the conserva- 
tion of all our resources are emphasized; conservation is called 
a personal and social necessity (X:369-378). 

The peoples and cultures of the world are better understood and 
therefore better appreciated (Chart II, page 215). 

The democratic way of life is clarified and strengthened by 
learning about its historical development. Thus opportunity is 
given for: 


a. Study of such dramatic key episodes as the Mayflower 
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Compact (X1I:459-440, 474-482). 

b. Study of events and the men and women whose lives have 
personified and advanced the democratic way (X:353-355, 
575-578). | 

ce. Study of the documents of our national democratic tradition, 
such as Declaration of Independence (XI:474, 496-497). 

d. Study of the basic civil liberties, their history and ees 
tices (XI;:471). 

e. Study of social and economic as well as political democracy 
(X:373-378, 392-397; XI:455-461). 

f. Understanding the responsibilities as well as privileges 
of citizenship (X:369-378; KI:431-454). 

g. Activities which recognize the dignity and worth of the 
individual and the need for cooperative group effort (X:346- 
548, 350-457; X1I;452-454). 

h. Utilization of dramatic incidents and ceremonials for build- 
ing emotional drives of loyalty to the democratic way 
(Chart IV, page 231). 

8. The need for sharing is developed as an economic principle and 
responsibility (XI:457-461, 511-512). 

9. To develop harmonious race relationships, a systematic study is 
made of activities and contributions to our national life and 
to world civilization by representative races and nationalities 
(IX: 245-245; X2:411-417; XI: 607-512). 


The planning for assembly programs, exhibits, and contributions 
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to comnunity neyivitied offers an excellent opportunity in 
democratic practicing (Chart IV, page 231). 

11. Constant and continuous cultivation of such civic qualities as 
understanding, respect for others, cooperation,and adherence to 
the ideals of our democratic life is basic to all social studies 
instruction (Chart I, page 212). 

In brief.-- Use of the statement leads to the inference that once 
again this program has measured well. It adequately meets the several 
eriteria which were applicable to history content and to the middle grades. 
In fact, the program justifies its title, "Social-Civic Education through 
Middle Grade History." 

A concluding ae In Part Two, a program designed to develop 
social-civic competency in pupils in the middle grades has been presented. 
The first chapter explained its organization and showed how the content 
and procedures had been selected to insure approximation toward the nine, 
specific goals. The succeeding chapters gave in detail the work for 
Grade Four, Grade Five, and Grade Six. This present chapter has shown 
how the “design” for the program satisfies two sets of criteria. It 


remains now to report upon the actual use of the program. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


PLANNING THE APPRAISAL 


What has gone before.-- This study proposed to develop a history 
program by which pupils in the middle grades could be expected to in- 
erease competence in social and civic living. Part One revealed the 
need for bringing some order into a confused field, and analyzed the 
objectives, content, and procedures as stated in the literature. The 
tem "social-civiec competency" was defined and nine specific goals 
which should lead to its development were described. Finally, from sug- 
gestions made by the experts, it was possible to select content areas 
and methods of organization which might be expected to help pupils 
approximate the goals. 

In Part Two was presented a program which goes beyond the tradi- 
tional study of middle grade history and reaches into the life of the 
child here and now. It attempts to stimulate such an active interest 
in social and civie affairs as to prompt enthusiastic and constant re- 
sponse to the needs of society today and tomorrow. It recognizes that 
educators can no longer drift in a confusion of terms, materials, and 
procedures. Hence it endeavors to translate acceptable theory into 
sincere workable practice. 

The history content of the program has been organized into eclectic 
units, arranged in sequential order. In his progress through the units, 
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539 
the pupil learns that men from earliest times lived in groups and labored 
to satisfy both group and individual needs and desires. He studies the 
cultural patterns which have evolved from this living together; he dis- 
covers that social control regulates the action of all members in the 
group, himself included; and he recognizes the contribution of history 
in his own environment. From both direct and vicarious experiencing in 
human relationships, the pupil begins to realize his responsibility in 
planning for and contributing to the common good. What is more, he grows 
to believe each and every individual has an active part in our democratic 
way of life. 

What is to follow.-- The ten criteria set down by the Department 
of a were used to evaluate the design of the program. 
It was found that in its construction the program met these several 
criteria in a satisfactory manner. The units and their organization 
were further studied to determine howwell they met the "Statement" of 
the Wartime Policy Commission sponsored by the National Council for the 
Social peae edt Here again the program was shown to satisfy such 
parts of the statement as are applicable to the history curriculum of 
the elementary school. 

However, evaluation of the design of the program was not enough. 
Curriculum building goes hand in hand with evaluation; both are parts 
of a larger whole. Measurement of what is being accomplished through 
1/The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Association, Washington, 1936, 


pp. 92-101. 


2/"The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory," Commission on Wartime 
Policy, Sociel Education, VII (Jamary, 1943), pp. 3-10. 
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540 
the operation of a program should indicate in how far the objectives are 
being approximated and should point the way toward such adaptations and 
revisions as to insure even more satisfying results in future usage. 
Hence it was necessary not only to review critically the deatien of the 
course of study as was done in the preceding chapter, but also to dis- 
cover what contributions, if any, the content and procedures were making 
toward the increase of social-civic competency. In other words, what 
proof can be found to show that this history program is training pupils 
in the middle grades to evidence more democratic behavior in their daily 
living? It is the purpose of Part Three to present some tentative an- 


swers to this and to related questions. 


Clarification of Terms 

Types of tests.-- In recent years a variety of terms have been used 
in appraising the work of the school. Use of examinations still per- 
sists, and much of their emphasis continues to be upon determining what 
factual knowledge has been memorized. Informal tests, administered here 
and there throughout the progress of the unit, measure gains in some 
skill or acquisition of subject matter; they indicate, too, the direc- 
tion of immediate “next steps.” Formal tests, objective in form but 
teacher-made, are usually given at the close of a section or unit; they 
determine pupil attainment in various aspects of the work--knowledges, 
skills, appreciations. 

Standardized tests are instruments that have been constructed and 
then standardized by use with thousands of cases. At the elementary 


school level, there are several so-called social studies achievement 
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041 
tests which measure factual knowledge from history, geography, and 
civics; there are a very few which attempt to determine pupil power in 
study-skill and in critical thinking. The great diversity in objectives 
and in curriculum offerings makes standardization of social studies tests 
difficult. This also limits their validity, simply because the test 
items are in harmony with neither curriculum objectives nor the facts 
and skills being puucaet, Users of so-called standardized tests in 
the social studies must constantly bear in mind that norms have not the 
significance in the social studies as in other fields where fundamentals 
have been more generally agreed upon. In fact, of late, the tendency is 
to place more reliance upon the judgment of trained observers than upon 
attainment in some paper-pencil test. This is in some measure due to 
the new emphasis in the social studies upon the "intangibles," and the 
fact that the evaluation of “intangibles* has not yet been and perhaps 
never will be reduced to mathematical TORU 

Evaluation or measurement.-- Measurement deals specifically with 
determining the numerical magnitude of some ability or trait. Recently, 
measurement has given place to a more comprehensive procedure called 


evaluation. In the broadest sense, evaluation refers to the process of 


collecting all kinds of significant evidence to learn in how far the 


3/ 
important objectives of a program are being realized. Furthermore, 


1/J. Wayne Wrightstone and Doak S. Campbell, Social Studies and the 
American Way of Life, Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1948, p. 253. 


2/Wilbur F. Murra, Edgar B. Wesley, and Norah Z. Zink, "Social Studies," 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1941, p. LlSl. 


3/The Social Studies Curriculum, p. 315. 
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342 
in the social studies it is the gathering of evidence not only to indi- 
cate the approximation of defined goals, but also to determine ability 
and readiness of pupils to apply acquired knowledges and skills in social 
and civic situations. Thus, evaluation is concerned primarily with the 
rate and direction toward definable goals, such as achievement of a 
certain skill; and also is it concerned with the attainment of less 
definable goals, such as acceptable changes in behavior. It implies 
the need for: 

1. Analysis and clarification of curriculum objectives. 

&. Administration of tests--formal, informal, standardized--to 

determine the degree of attainment toward objectives. 

S. Collection of evidence of changes in pupil behavior. 

4. Assembling all reliable data into clear and accurate form. 

5. Interpretation of data to guide changes in the instructional 

program and in further curriculum revision. 

Appraisal.-- Some writers give precedence to the term appraisal. 
Concerned more definitely with the human element, it attempts to deter- 
mine the effect of certain activities upon human behavior and to reveal 
the overt behavior of pupils under given conditions. Appraisal is fre- 
quently based upon data from questionnaires, interviews, rating scales, 
anecdotal records, or observation Leslie The need is to develop 
instruments that are valid, reliable, and practical; instruments that 
will report with accuracy what they are purported to measure, and that 


will do so with some degree of consistency, no matter who uses them. 


1/Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas Scates, The Methodology of 
Educational Research, D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1938, 


pp. 410-412. 
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0435 
Which terms?-- Some social studies experts use the terms synony- 
mously, indicating that measurement, appraisal, and evaluation have much 
the same meaning; other writers use appraisal and evaluation interchange- 
ably. In this present study, appraisal and evaluation will refer to the 
plans used in determining how far the objectives of the program presented 
in Part Two are being approximated; that is, data will be assembled, 
analyzed, and interpreted in an effort to appraise the effect this pro- 
gram is having upon a particular school population and to determine 
whether attention to the nine specified goals is beginning to increase 
competence of these pupils in social and civic action. 
The Purpose of Appraisal 
In ares recited The purposes for appraising or evaluating a program 
are several. They may include: 
1. Diagnosis of pupil needs and interests. 
2. Motivation of learning activities: mental, physical, social, 
and emotional. 
3. Determination of changes in pupil behavior, whether for good 
er ill. 
4. Reporting of progress to pupils and parents. 
5. Revelation of the effectiveness of materials, techniques, and 
methods of organization for a particular school population. 
6. Informing the community concerning the school program. 


7. Provision for continuous appraisal of attainments in terms of 
the defined goals. 


a/T. James Quillen, Using a Resource Unit, Manual for Teachers, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, National Education Association, 


Washington, 1942, p. 26. 
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More specifically.-- Choice of specific purposes from the general 
listing will depend upon the objectives of the program and upon the 
reasons for the evaluation. It will be remembered that in building this 
program, foremost emphasis was placed upon the development of those at- 
titudes which gave greatest promise in increasing social-civiec competency. 
Therefore, plans for appraisal should include provision for determining 
changes in pupil behavior and should reveal the effectiveness and short- 
comings of the program in achieving its major and the related peer 
The prime purpose is to discover, if possible, how satisfactory are the 
methods, materials, and the teaching itself in the development of in- 
creased competency in social and civic situations. 

One more point.-- Usually, and rightly so, concern in evaluative 
procedures is with what has happened to individuals; that is, the pur- 
pose is to learn how far the individual has moved toward the defined 
goals. In this present study, the appraisal is made to determine the 
effectiveness of a newly designed program. Therefore, emphasis is upon 
the evaluation of changes within the group rather than within individuals 
themselves. The reports will deal with group tendencies and abilities 
as they are revealed in social living. The work of individuals will be 
considered only as it makes contribution to group progress toward the 


desired goals. 


Underlying Principles and Inherent Difficulties 
Some basic principles.-- In planning for the appraisal of a program 


in social-civic education, a few fundamental principles warrant 


1/Hilda Taba, "The Evaluation of Critical Thinking,” Teaching Critical 
Thinking in the Social Studies, Thirteenth Yearbook, National Council for 


the Social Studies, Washington, 1942, pp. 123-125. 
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consideration. It will be recalled that the point of emphasis is what 
a pupil does; his behavior patterns and social attitudes, not his fund 
of knowledge, are matters of first concern. Therefore, evaluation of 
subject matter is relatively less important than the attitude and in- 
terests which have developed from the use of content. This implies the 
need for clarification of the major objectives toward which class and 
individual effort is to be directed. Then there should follow the com- 
position of a clear-cut description of the specific behavior patterns 
to be developed. This will insure definite understanding of the exact 
goals and how the chosen content is related to their bphilcl agen: 

As the work progresses, there should develop plans for continuous 
appraisal. These plans should be comprehensive in scope and should make 
use of a variety of techniques, techniques which are both appropriate 
and practical. They should involve measurement of growth in understand- 
ings and skills as well as changes in interests and attitudes. What is 
more, they should include methods for recording, summarizing, and inter- 
preting data assembled from the evaluation. The final results may give 
valid evidence of important changes in pupil Sane 

"Intangibles" are problematic.-- It has become comparatively easy 
to measure the gains made in the acquisition of factual knowledge, but 
it is difficult to estimate with what skill pupils use their increased 
knowledge, and even more difficult to determine the changes which the 
1/Ibid., pp. 127-152. 
2/Hilda Taba, “General Principles and New Practices," The Social Studies 


in the Elementary School, Twelfth Yearbook, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Washington, 1941, pp. 225-228. 
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y 

new knowledge effects in attitudes, interests, and social habits. 
Some of the newer methods of testing, satisfactory for the measurement 
of tangible outcomes, are neither practical nor acceptable for the 
evaluation of "intangible" results. Progress in the development of at- 
titudes has been greatly retarded by the lack of reliable means for re- 
cording and analyzing overt acts which spring from then. 

Problems pertaining to social development may some day be studied 
scientifically, but they can never be handled like those of the physical 
sciences without the loss of our rights as human beings. Changes in 
human behavior are not measurable by the same instruments nor with the 
same accuracy as changes in the physical environment. Yet difficulties 
inherent in social problems cannot excuse us from attempting to make 
evaluations of practical worth even though the results can lay no claim 


2/ 


to scientific accuracy. 
3/ 

Kelty, in presenting a new social studies program, admits that 
before its real value can be determined, it will be necessary to evolve 
"a rigorous plan for its evaluation." The difficulties involved will 
depend upon the objectives accepted. If the emphasis is upon facts, 
tests for their measurement are already in existence and have been sci- 
entifically validated. If the emphasis is upon the "intangibles," the 
testing process is fraught with problems for there are almost no available 
1/The Social Studies Curriculum, p. 315. 
2/Good, Barr, and Scates, op. cit., pp. 410-412. 
3/Mary G. Kelty, "Principles, Procedures, and Content," The Future of the 
Social Studies, Proposals for an Experimental Social-Studies Curriculun, 


Curriculum Series, No. 1, National Council for the Social Studies, George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1939, p. 66. 
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547 
instruments. In fact, little has been done below the college level in 
evaluating changes in attitudes, interests, and behavior patterns. 

LS Se the difficulties inherent in the appraisal 
of emotionalized attitudes. Yet he appreciates their influence upon 
pupil behavior and upon the use to which pupils put the information and 
skills they have acquired. He decries the fact that “practically no 
measures are available to elementary school teachers to evaluate growth 
in civic attitudes.” 

All this raises the question, “Why have evaluations of social and 
civic behaviors so long eluded scientific research?" Peters, in discuss- 
ing the problem, says that attitudes do not lend themselves to known 
quantitative techniques. However, he believes, " .. . . measurable, 
but not vast, changes in attitudes can be effected by formal instruction 
in school when changes in attitudes are made the objectives of purposive 
comin This implies that school instruction can influence behavior, 
but that little carry-over from classroom to life situations can be ex- 
pected unless efforts are directive and specific. It also implies that 
the measurement of these changes, though fraught with problems, cannot 
be neglected. 

Implications for this study.-- From the foregoing paragraphs it is 
readily seen that to determine what changes have taken place in social- 
civic behavior is difficult. The importance of the human element in the 
action cannot be denied; the objectivity of human judgment of the act 
1/Wrightstone and Campbell, op. cit., p. 258. 


2/Charles C. Peters, "Social Effectiveness of Formal Education," Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941, 
p.- 1120. 
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cannot be assured. Approximation to social-civic goals is an individual 
matter, strongly affected by inherent qualities and environmental condi- 
tions. An individual may be exceedingly cooperative within his family 
group and most competitive in his relations with other groups. The real 
test of whether cooperation or competition has been learned may come 
years hence after numerous learning situations have strengthened or 
weakened the attitudes from which the behavior sprung. The school's 
program is a very small contributing force in the learning process, and 
its effect is at best relative. However, the difficulties of obtaining 
evidence of these less tangible outcomes does not lift the responsibility 


of collecting and interpreting such results as are available. 


Selecting the Techniques 

Obvious variables.-- The use of an evaluating instrument for the 
measurement of achievement in social and civic education, involves 
several obvious variables. Even when two groups have been “equated,” 
they differ in ways not included in the basis for equating. In fact, 
no two pupils and no two classes are alike. Nor will two teachers use 
the same materials for instruction with the same degree of enthusiasm, 
understanding, or skill. Despite the presence of these variables and 
the recognition of other problems, continuous appraisal is necessary to. 
reveal the new needs of pupils and to indicate whether the desired re- 
sults of any course of study are being realized. 

Available techniques.-- The program presented in Part Two is con- 
cerned primarily with the fostering of those attitudes favorable to 


satisfactory social-civic development. However, it neither neglects 
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nor ignores the acquisition of knowledges and the improvement of skills. 
Thus, any plans for appraisal of the program must recognize all three 
fields of endeavor--attitudes, knowledges, and skills. Emphasis should, 
therefore, be upon collecting, organizing,and interpreting data in all 
three fields to show the contribution of each to pupil progress toward 
the specific goals set for the grade, and toward that larger goal, 
social-civic competency. 

In recent years, several practices have been created for the evalu- 
ation of changes in attitudes. Anecdotal records of pupil behavior 
give in some detail pupil action as observed and recorded by a trained 
observer. Rating scales and check lists, scored by teacher or pupil or 
by them both cooperatively, are being used with some degree of success. 
Class logs, pupil and class diaries, individual records of “extensive 
reading,” and the like, are also gaining favor as means for evaluating 
attitudes, interests, and abilities. 

Preparing to use the technigues.-- From the several available tech- 
niques, choice must be made of the procedures with the most apparent 
usefulness for a particular situation. Consideration must be given to 
the practicality of the instrument, availability of data needed, and the 
objectives being evaluated. When the techniques have been duly selected, 
there are several steps which should precede the actual use of the in- 
strument. Plans may well include: 

1. Clear-cut description of the behavior patterns to be observed. 

2. Opportunity for pupils to demonstrate the behavior in as typical 


a social situation as possible. 
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5. Opportunity for some trained observer to record the action. 

4. Interpretation and use of the reer 

Selecting the technique.-- Experience has not indicated that any 
one evaluation procedure will give more valid results than another in 
appraising the development of attitudes. In selecting the techniques 
to be used in this specific situation, several possibilities were ex- 
plored but no one procedure was considered entirely satisfactory. There- 
fore, plans were made to collect evidence, the sum total of which might 
be expected to give a cross section or sampling of what the program was 
accomplishing. 

Standardized tests alone would not give valid evidence of the de- 
gree to woich the primary objective, social-civic competency, is being 
realized. However, an accredited standardized test should check the 
choice of subject matter in this new program. It should also be possi- 
ble to determine the degree of mastery of certain basic reading skills 
and the acquisition of history facts. 

The second technique selected planned to include the home in the 
appraisal. A questionnaire would be prepared to give parents an oppor- 
tunity to record data concerning pupil behavior in the home environment. 
Of course, the resulting data would present personalized judgment and 
would be charged with all the dangers that lurk in subjective procedures. 
However, the difficulties involved were no valid reason for avoiding the 
issue; rather did they give just cause for some attempt to determine 


whether or not the desired goals were being approximated. 


1/Quillen, op. cit., p. &7. 
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The third technique selected involved plans for making anecdotal 
records of pupil behavior in a classroom situation. A special guide 
would be needed for the observers to use in recording the activities of 
pupils. The results should give data to help in determining in how far 
the nine selected goals were being approached through work together in 
the classroom. 

To be sure, the final appraisal "will be made, not in the school, 
but in the life of the society which the school is expected to pees 
This does not excuse making a supreme effort to effect desirable changes 
in patterns of behavior. The history program described in Part Two has 
been used for more than a year with pupils in the middle grades. To 
appraise its usefulness and to determine areas needing change and adjust- 
ment, it becomes necessary at this point to evaluate oxupieaaiy the pro- 
gram at work. The next chapter will seek proof that this history pro- 


gram permits pupils in the middle grades to practice democratic behaviors 


in their daily living together. 


1/Cone lusions and Recommendations, Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Assocjation, Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1954, p. 87. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MAKING THE APPRAISAL 


An Overview 

Introduction.-- The program, presented in Part Two of this study, 
has been used for more than a year by the school population described 
in Chapter VIII. In design the program meets satisfactorily the ten 
eriteria set by the Department of Bieibindh wet 4 It is the purpose 
of this present chapter to appraise the program at work, and to deter- 
Mine, if possible, what is being accomplished in directing pupils in the 
middle grades toward the desired goals. 

Goals of history inustruction.-- The major objectives for this pro- 
gram have been clearly defined in Chapter IV of this study. There it 
was shown that history as a school subject serves primarily to develop 
competence in social and civic action. From this standpoint, the goal 
of history instruction is three-fold: 

1. Stimulation of an abiding interest in and a keen understanding 

of the affairs of men. 

a. Voluntary subjection of personal desires and needs to those of 

the group. 

5S. Willingness to serve all mankind. 


Obviously, evaluation of this objective is made with difficulty. According 


| 1/See Ch. XII, p. 524. 
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y 
to Kelty, Wrightstone, and others, no tests are available which ade- 
quately measure its attainment. In fact, in the final analysis, the test 
of the effectiveness of this program will come in the future and it will 
be made, not by the school, but by the society which the school serves. 

The major aim implies that instruction is directed toward the devel- 
opment of attitudes. To approach the aim suggests the need for both 
. knowledges and skills, sub-aims of the instructional program. Knowledge 
of events and the men who activated them can make a pupil desirous of 
emulating these “heroes of history"; but he cannot be so stimulated by 
mere drill on facts or by the memorization of bare outlines of chrono- 
logical events. Instead, remembering that “attitudes are caught, not 
taught," factual knowledge will be used as the vehicle by which rich and 
varied contacts are made with “our yesterdays." 

Skills are necessary, too. They include ability to handle the in- 
formational tools effectively; to do critical thinking; and to participate 
successfully in group relationships. The activities described in Part 
Two are designed to promote the acquisition of necessary knowledges and 
the- improvement of desired skills through democratic living together. 

It is sufficient here to say that the techniques emphasize problem-solving 
and appreciational procedures, rather than drill. The goals of history 
instruction, and these means for their attainment, must be recognized by 
any plan of appraisal. 

Planning the appraisal.-- In view of the foregoing, plans for evalu- 


ating the program at work have been made to include three steps--(1) Use 


1/See Ch. XIII, pp. 546-547. 
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of standardized tests to determine placement of grade groups according 
to national norms; (2) use of questionnaires to learn what activities 
and tendencies are carried from school life into home and play groups; 
and (3) use of observation technique to measure such personal and social 
performance as cooperation, consideration, service, and responsibility, 
in situations as lifelike as possible. Data from each phase of the 
appraisal are analyzed in the remainder of the chapter. 

Description of school population.-- The pupil population for whom 
the program is designed was described in Chapter VIII. A few facts from 


the assembled data are given here in brief form in Table 19. 


Table 19. Data Concerning School Population 
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The limited number of cases in each group will, of course, reduce the 


reliability of the findings. However, each class and the group as a 


whole represent a natural cross section of society itself. 


Appraising with Standardized Tests 
Values in standardized tests.-- Experts in measurement have not 
been satisfied with the results of their efforts in the standardization 
of history tests. The primary aims of history instruction will be de- 


feated if emphasis is upon memorization of facts; yet many, if not most, 
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of the standardized tests measure factual knowledge which in itself is 
unimportant. However, for the purposes of research, the results of 
standardized tests do furnish objective data for cumulative records. 
Then, too, they give individual and class achievement in comparable terms 
and provide general summaries of accomplishment to facilitate diagnosis 
of conditions. The accumulated data should suggest group tendencies and 
indicate group needs. 

Limitations in standardized tests.-- The use of standardized tests 
in history has certain recognized limitations. The emphasis on facts 
can easily lead to "cramming" and to “over-drill"--neither is a classroom 
procedure which can be condoned from the standpoint of the purposes of 
history instruction. Then, too, items for testing are not selected for 
their social utility and offer little in vitalized content. The tests 
neglect the major objectives, stress encyclopedic instead of functional 
knowledge, give little opportunity for evaluating powers of critical 
analysis and interpretation, and ignore those activities essential in 
the practice of democratic procedures. 

Usefulness to this study.-- Although attitudes have foremost place 
in.the list of objectives set for this program, the need for study-skill 
and for basic informations has not been neglected. Now, there are avail- 
able a number of standardized achievement tests which are reported to 
give valid measure of factual knowledge; and so it was decided to use 
one of these as part of the appraisal. The data from the test could per- 
haps help to determine if attention upon the development of social-civic 


attitudes has lessened pupil mastery of certain fundamental history facts. 
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That is, has emphasis on attitudes affected pupil knowledge of the so- 
called “essential facts"? 

Selection of tests.-- The school population, for whom this course 
was designed, has a semi-annual testing program. In recent years, forms 
of the Stanford Achievement Test have been eee: Form D was 
given in June, 1941, and Form E in June, 1942. Student teachers from 
the senior class at the college come to the classroom to administer the 
tests; and, as part of their advanced study, they score and tabulate the 
results. Since their findings were available, the data were examined to 
see if they satisfied the needs of this appraisal. The following facts 
recommended the use of the data: 

1. The test is reported to be based upon representative courses of 
study for the PEvT country, and, therefore, should give an 
acceptable sampling of the so-called "essential facts." 

&. The test is the third revision of one that has enjoyed national 
popularity since 19235. 

3. In each of the five new forms, the material is representative 
of approximately the same range of information. 


4. Raw scores can be converted to equated scores. This makes pos- 


sible direct comparisons from one such test or battery to another 


because an equated score has a value which is constant. 


5. This conversion to equated scores also makes possible the meas- 


urement of growth in the various subjects listed in the batteries. 


6. The units of equated scores are comparable from grade to grade, 


1/Truman L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Achieve- 


ment Test; Primary and Intermediate Batteries--Complete; Forms D and E, 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York, 1940. 
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and it is, therefore, possible to determine whether the class 
or individual is maintaining relative standing from year to 
year. 

7. Since the complete batteries had been administered, equated 
scores were available for reading and history, the two subjects 
of particular concern in this evaluation. 

Reliability of data.-- Several factors affected favorably the re- 
liability of the data.- All tests were administered at the same time of 
day in the homeroom environment of pupils. The tests were administered 
by student teachers especially trained for the work. Unknown to these 
pupils, theirs was an objective impersonal attitude both in giving and 
in scoring the tests. 

Other factors acted unfavorably upon the reliability of the data. 
For a period of eight years, due to environmental changes in the neigh- 
borhood, there has been an annual shift of 20 to 25 per cent in the 
school population. This has meant that during the year nearly one-fourth 
of the pupils are adjusting to a new school home. A change in school 
boundaries plus the general decrease in elementary enrollment have made 
class groups small. Two changes in the teaching staff were experienced 
during the period when the program was being built and introduced. Other 
instructional changes have come through the daily participation of student 
teachers. All these factors operate for or against the reliability of 
the findings. 

Selection of data.-- From the equated scores for each grade was 


selected those made in Paragraph Meaning and Word Meaning. They were 
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averaged together to give the sboititie scores. Then the equated scores 
for Social Studies I and Social Studies II were averaged to give the 
social studies scores. This was done for the two tests--Form D given in 
June, 1941, and Form E given in June, 1942. 

A pupil, who was not in attendance at the time both tests were given, 
was dropped from the tabulation. Of course, this reduced the number of 
cases and resulted in giving less reliable data. Nevertheless, the find- 
ings were next organized in an effort to answer these questions: 

1. Has the new emphasis on attitudes decreased pupil achievement 

in reading? 

@. Has this new emphasis prevented the degree of mastery of his- 

torical facts usually attained by pupils at these grade levels? 

Tabulation of data.-- Before either question could be answered, it 
was necessary to tabulate the data. The pupils were listed alphabetical- 
ly by grades and their respective scores in both tests were indicated. 
Thus on one sheet appeared the pupils' identification, equated scores 
made in 1941: Paragraph Meaning, Word Meaning, average of these; Social 
Studies I, Social Studies II, average of these; equated scores made in 
1942: Paragraph Meaning, Word Meaning, average of these; Social Studies 
I, Social Studies Ii, average of these. The complete data sheets are 

iV 
found in the Appendix. 

From these preliminary tabulations, statistical computations were 
made to determine median, mean, standard deviation, standard deviation 


of difference, critical ratio, correlation in r, and percentage of cases 


1/See Appendix, pp. 6452-657. 
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found in 1942 to be at or beyond the 1941 median. The results, given in 
Table 20, Table 21, and Table 22 on these next pages, reveal some inter- 
esting facts. 

From Table 20.-- The table summarizes statistical findings from the 
equated scores made in reading. Examination of the means reveals that 


normal progress was made in reading skill by most of these pupils. 


Table 20. Statistical Data Using Equated Scores of Reading 
Averages Made in Stanford Achievement Tests, Form D 
and Form E, by Pupils Who Used This History Program 
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similar throughout. Inspection shows that no group made a critical ratio 
of reliable significance. 

The test results of 1941 reveal that a high degree of correlation 
exists between these figures and those for 1942. The percentage of cases 
reaching or exceeding the 1941 median was between 60 and 66. These data 
from the equated reading scores lead to the conclusion that pupils made 
normal progress in the development of reading skills during the year when 
history instruction was emphasizing social-civic attitudes. 

From Table 21.-- The table summarizes statistical findings from the 
equated scores in social studies. It will be noted that no scores are 
given for Grade 4A and Grade 4B for 1941. This is due to the fact that 

Table 21. Statistical Data Using Hquated Scores of Social Studies 


Averages Made in Stanford Achievement Tests, Form D 
and Form £, by Pupils Who Used This History Program 
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the third grade battery does not include social studies. However, the 
data show that both fourth grades slightly exceed the national norm in 
1942. 

The means for five classes indicate normal advance was made in the 
acquisition of social studies information. The one exception, Grade 5B, 
stood 3 months above the national norm in 1941 and a full 10 months in 
1942. This gives a critical ratio of statistical significance. The in- 
vestigator finds no reason to explain this exception. The gains in the 
other grades as reported by their respective critical ratios reveal dif- 
ferences of no statistical significance. 

Correlation between test results for the two years is very high in 
Grade 64, relatively high in Grade 54 and 6B, but low in Grade 5B. As 
is to be expected, Grade 5B has 87 per cent of its cases reaching or 
exceeding the 1941 median. Other groups report between 62 per cent and 
68 per cent of the cases at or above the 1941 median. 

These data lead to the inference that only one group made exceptional 
gain in the acquisition of social studies information. Yet, slightly more 
than normal advance was made by the groups as a whole in the year when 
instruction was emphasizing social-civic attitudes. 

From Table 22.-- The table summarizes statistical findings from the 
equated scores of history marks alone; that is, test results of Social 
Studies I were treated separately to determine if these figures would 
give significant data. Here, as in the composite averages shown in Table 
21, there are no 1941 figures for Grade 44 and Grade 4B. These grades 


attained grade norms, and although the pupils made normal progress, their 
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Table 22. Statistical Data Using Equated Scores of History 


Averages Made in Stanford Achievement Tests, Form D 
and Form E, by Pupils Who Used This History Program 


Grade 


6A 


4B 


4h 


5.90/4.90) 3.40)4.40 
4,45 
4,56 
2.03 


The table reveals that both Grade 64 and 6B exceeded the national 
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achievement is not great enough to merit comment. 


norms in 1941, and both increased their “excess" in 1942. However, the 
advance is not enough to be of statistical significance for Grade 6A, and 
only approaches it for Grade 6B. The test results for Grade 5A show 
normal advance to have been made with high correlation between the two 
sets of figures. As shown in the previous tabulations, Grade 5B made 
significant advance, with correlations between test results correspond- 


ingly low. The writer finds no reason for this condition nor for the low 


correlation between the two years for Grade 6B. 
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As in the other comparisons, there has been normal, or nearly nor- 
mal, progress for most classes. At least 60 per cent of the cases of 
each group exceeded the grade median for 1941. As was to be expected, 
Grade 5B excelled, with 90 per cent of the cases exceeding their earlier 
Median. Although some changes are apparent, they are slight. Nothing 
in the data indicates that more than normal progress can be expected in 
the acquisition of history facts when emphasis is placed on social-civie 
attitudes. However, normal progress can be expected when pupils use 
this history program. 

Inferences from test results.-- The appraisal of this program de- 
signed to increase social-civic competency has first directed attention 
to results from standardized tests. In 1941, Form D, and in 1942, Form 
HZ, of the Stanford Achievement Tests were administered. The data were 
organized, tabulated, and studied. In general, the figures show little 
or no change beyond the expected normal growth in reading skill and in 
the acquisition of social studies information. There was slightly more 
gain in history facts than in geography. Probably the safest inter- 
pretation of the data is that the slight differences found to exist do 
not merit consideration. 

The test results as tabulated and presented lead to these inferences: 

1. The new emphasis placed upon attitudes by this history program 

promoted normal growth in pupil reading power. 

@. The new emphasis increased slightly the normal mastery of his- 

torical information. 


3. The new program has chosen history content which is acceptable 
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to those who built the Stanford Tests. 


Appraisal Based on Questionnaires to Parents 

Second step in the appraisal.-- The evaluation based upon standard- 
ized tests was concerned with gains in reading skill and factual informa- 
tion; it ignored the major objective set for this program, the development 
of social-civic competence through middle grade history. The "experts" 
have said quite definitely that no instruments are available which meas- 
ure adequately the attitudes of pupils at the elementary school ee) 
To eradicate entirely, or even to restrict effectively, the influences 
of subjective judgment from such instruments as do exist is practically 
impossible. Generalizations from the data are, from their very nature, 
precarious. Yet making an appraisal of the program demands that some 
means be found to determine what changes, if any, are apparent in the 
social and civic behavior patterns of pupils. 

Changes will be apparent in attitudes and behavior no matter what 
program is used. Not all such changes are good, directed toward desirable 
goals; not all such changes can be attributed to any specific plan or act. 
Frequently changes are due almost entirely to the learner's maturing 
or they may come from some contact in his human or natural environment. 
In order to gather data concerning changes in pupils and to determine if 
possible what part the history program was having in effecting then, 
parental opinion was solicited. Personal interviews were impractical, 
since the school population lives in so widespread an area and since some 


2/ 
parents are employed. Therefore, the questionnaire technique was 


1/See p. 955 of this chapter. 


2@/See Ch. VIII, pp. 197-207. 
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565 
selected as one tool of research to be used. It was expected that the 
returns would give a cross section of group tendencies and would help to 
answer the question, "Has the emphasis on attitudes in the history period 
brought about desirable changes in family and play-group relationships?" 
That is, "Does the child practice spontaneously in home experiences those 
qualities of social-civice competence which the school is emphasizing?" 

Limitations in the technique.-- Certain limitations are inherent in 
the questionnaire technique. If the answers give opinions about facts, 
the returns are almost certain to be unreliable. These subjective data 
are influenced by inner judgment and colored by bias. Their source is 
frequently the opinion of many untrained judges and, therefore, gives 
information less valuable than had it come from two or three "mature 
experts.” 

Difficult to tabulate, the results often cannot be reduced to com- 
parable units and give conclusions too general to be indicative. After 
all, figures tell but a small part of any story, especially a story 
fraught with human variables. These same figures may show tendencies; 
they may, however, fail to reveal underlying causes. Thus the interpre- 
tations of the assembled data require exercise of judgment in deciding 
what practices are worth stimulating. 

Construction of guestionnaire.-- In building the questionnaire, 
certain basic principles were kept in mind--The purposes should be con- 
tributive to the study and should be possible of attainment. The state- 
ments should be clear and direct; the responses few in number, and simple 


in structure. The whole instrument should give results easy to score, 
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yet complete and accurate. The preliminary form should be submitted to 
a few able critics; the revised form should be validated by practical 
use; the final form should be a clear, concise, attractive instrument, 
not too demanding of time and effort to use nor so simple as to give 
incomplete and inaccurate data. 

Since the questionnaire was to help parents analyze the attitudes 
children reveal in spontaneous home activities, it was first necessary 
to break down these activities into their several categories. Those 
chosen were "In the Home," "With Playmates," “With Himself,* and "With 
Be ak The definitions set down for the nine specific goals were 
reviewed with these four categories in mind. Then illustrative situations 
were listed under each category. Finally, questions were framed to de- 
scribe the situation and responses suggested. An illustration of how 
an item was prepared follows: 

The category -- In the Home 

The goal -- Cooperativeness 

The situation-- Family preparing for holiday picnic 

The question -- Does he do his part to make plans succeed? 
The responses-- seldom always usually 

It was not easy to frame a question which focused attention on only 
one goal. For instance, cooperative action also implies consideration 
for and interdependency among group members. With careful planning two 
questions which pointed toward each of the nine goals were framed for 
each category. Thus the questionnaire was composed of seventy-two ques- 


tions, eighteen under each of the four headings, and two of these eighteen 


1/See Appendix, pp. 956-645, for complete questionnaire. 
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called attention specifically to one of the nine goals. 

Three responses were given beneath each question; one response 
implied “no change," one implied “gain,” and one implied “loss.” How- 
ever, the responses were not identical in expression; that is, the same 
word groups did not appear as responses within the category or through- 
out the questionnaire. Instead responses were varied to fit the ques- 
tions and to force the evaluator to read thoughtfully. Sometimes the 
same response was used in two questions, but with different implications. 
For instance, "In the Home," question 6, the response "not at all” indi- 
cates “gain"; in the same category, question 9, the response implies 
"loss." Another measure to avoid mechanical checking of responses by 
parents, was the placement of the correct response; that is, the first 
response was the best answer about one-third of the time. 

Explanation to parents.-- An introductory paragraph, directed to 
parents, explained the purpose of the questionnaire and enlisted their 
cooperation. A sample exercise indicated exactly what was to be done. 
Questions at the close of the instrument were designed to answer the re- 
lated question, "Has interest in history carried into the child's life 
outside the school?" 

Validation of trial fomm.-- The questionnaire in its trial form was 
submitted to ten “judges” for their criticism. Four of these persons 
were social studies teachers and six were parents whose children were not 
part of this particular school population. The suggestions which came 
from these ten “judges" were incorporated in the revision. The instru- 


L 
ment appears in its final form in the Appendix. 


1/See Appendix, pp. 656-645. 
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Distribution.-- Every home represented in the six classrooms which 
used the history program received a questionnaire provided the parents 
were known to be literate. Table 25 shows the distribution and returns 


by grades. 


Table 23. Questionnaire, Distribution and Returns by Grades 
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To investigate further, the same questionnaire, accompanied by a 


letter of explanation, was sent to adults who instruct these pupils in 
some art or nara It was hoped in this way to verify the report made 
by the home. The returns used in the evaluation came only from instruc~ 
tors (1) who had known the child over a period of years; (2) who fre- 
quented the home of the child; (3) who had contacts of such a nature as 
to observe the child's spontaneous attitudes and tendencies. 

Scoring the returns.-- The returns included 104 questionnaires from 
literate parents and 57 from special teachers. Since the major objective 
of the program is an inclusive term--social-civic competence-~-and since 
a question directed toward one of the related goals frequently involved 


other of the minor goals, too, it seemed best to use the data as a 


composite whole. That is, the returns were summarized in their entirety. 


1/See Appendix, p. 644, for copy of letter. 
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The data gave total achievement in all nine goals as revealed in home 
experiences, rather than several separate statements of observable 
changes in behavior when in the home. 

It will be remembered that difficulty in scoring returns is one 
grave problem in handling data from questionnaires. In discussing the 
matter, Be cae that sigma-scaling yields results which for the 
test as a whole are little, if any more reliable or more discriminating 
than results attained from responses scored simply 1, 2, 5, ete. There- 
fore, the simpler method was chosen to score these questionnaires. 

To facilitate the work, a key was made for scoring the returns. 
Minus (-) was used to indicate "loss"; plus (+) for "gain"; and zero (0) 
for "no change” or “omission.” The score for each category was found by 
subtracting the total minus scores from the total plus scores. The final 
score was found by addition of the scores for the four categories. 

Assembling the data.-- When all the questionnaires had been scored, 
the results were tabulated. The complete data are found in the Pare 


A section from one tabulation sheet is given in Table 24. 


Table 24. Questionnaire Returns for Grade 64 


Playmates things 
Pupil Total 
ce score |+ |- |seore|+ [ | score’ 


B. B.. 4 LG h. L 8 6 nA ie Hee! Ft 09 
B. Jo.4 8/10 10 | 4 5 x 2 | 3 a 7 
Be P..d 4] 5 3 10 | 2 8 30 


i/Henry E. Garrett, Statistical Psychology and Education, 2nd Edition, 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1959, p. 166. 


HH Pp 





2/See Appendix, pp. 645-651. 
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From Table 24 it may be seen that in the category “In the Home,” 
Pupil B. J. has shown positive change in 8 items and negative change in 
10. His score, therefore, is negative. His total score for all four 
categories is 7. That is, from a possible 72 points, his pemcene so 
marked the questionnaires as to grant him a total of 7 points. 

The data from the questionnaires did not hold much promise of sta- 
tistical value. Nevertheless, the medians for each group and for the 
entire sampling were calculated. Table 25 reveals that in this sampling, 


Grade 5B made the most creditable returns with a mean of 48.1, a standard 


deviation of 6.8, and a percentage of 67. 


Table 25. Data from Questionnaires Sent to Parents of 
104 Pupils Who Used This History Program 











Number of Returns .... 


No. of Possible Points 72 
Range of Points ...... 9-64 
Totel Pointe .....6.<. 4192 
LCT. <i aA ior Ac) 40.3 
Ricls evalels: a\gie ete 0’'e\elele/evere « 13.4 


Percentage of Points . 


In no grade did a pupil receive the greatest possible number of points. 


Grade 64 is consistently low in all the data; this may be due in part to 
the fact that 6 of the 16 returns came from “broken” homes. Total scores 


for the 104 pupils give the mean as 40.3, standard deviation as 15.4, and 
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the percentage of total points as 55. The significance of these data is 
discussed in the following section. : 

The questionnaires from instructors gave very sketchy anes Their 
lack of statistical value was immediately apparent. However, the returns 
were scored and tabulated, and the coefficient of correlation between 
ratings made by parents and those made by instructors was computed. The 
standard deviation for parental rating is 13.2 and for instructors 7.9. 
The coefficient of correlation is negative .04. The relationship is 
indifferent or negligible. 

Interpretation of data.-- As has been indicated throughout this sec- 
tion, several limitations exist in the data. For the most part these 
questionnaires give subjective data, based upon the personal opinion of 
untrained observers. The number of cases in this sampling are too few 
and the resulting data too sketchy to be conclusive. Since there was no 
effort to equate groups or individuals, the variables are too many and 
too influential for clearly defined generalizations. The questionnaires 
imply the presence of growth, but the data do not give help in determin- 
ing its amount or rate. As was to be expected, this statistical treat- 
ment of data concerned with “intangibles” is heavily hanesned with inac- 
curacies. 

More specifically, the range in scores for each group and for the 
total sampling is too great a spread to be indicative. The mean for each 
group and for the total sampling is too low to be revealing. The standard 
deviation for each group and for the total is so large as to decrease 


reliability; in no instance is it significant. The relationship between 


1/Original data are found in Appendix, p. 651. 
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the opinion of parents and special instructors of this particular samp- 
ling approaches zero and is, therefore, indifferent and negligible. 

Hopeful signs.-- The foregoing interpretation could be discouraging 
if one did not remember that the evaluation of overt acts has not yet 
been measured with scientific accuracy, not even by the Pets: | Even 
though the assembled data merit little statistical consideration, several 
inferences do point the way to the curriculum builder for further re- 
vision and emphasis. 

The last page of the eee ee for information to help 
in determining what acts and tendencies are carried spontaneously from 
school life into family and play-group relationships. This information 
is given in Table 26 and reveals some interesting facts. More than 90 
per noni of the homes report pupils converse on history topics studied 
at school; practically every unit title was mentioned on five or more of 
the questionnaires returned for each grade. Visits to points of historic 
interest were made by 85 per cent of these pupils during the current 
school year. The School of Design Museum, the Roger Williams Park Museum, 
and the Public Library were most popular; perhaps because teachers planned 
excursions to these places and so their interest value had been revealed. 

Comparison between the number of pupils who "listen" with the number 
concerned in the evaluation shows that only 7a per cent use the radio for 
the extension of history knowledge. At least, parents did not record its 


use as a source of historic infomation. Programs most frequently 


Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas Scates, The Methodology of Hdu- 
cational Research, D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1958, pp. 410-412. 


&/See Appendix, p. 6435. 
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Table 26. Some Interesting Facts from Questionnaires 
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mentioned are "Cavalcade of America," "We the People," and "March of Time.” 
Of course, there is no way of telling from the data whether these are 
pupil choices or parental preferences to which the child is exposed. 

For some years, elementary school practices have discouraged home 
study for younger pupils. However, if a child reads history for pleasure 
and listens voluntarily to radio programs of historic interest, he is ex- 
periencing an acceptable type of home study. Perhaps the best proof of 
permanent interest is the construction of some illustrative realia in 
"free time." The questionnaires reveal that 52 per cent of the pupils 
in this sampling constructed at home for school use such illustrative 
materials as maps, pencil sketches, charts, murals, posters, soap carv- 
ings, woodcuts, boats, airplanes, scrapbooks, slides, wax tablets, dolls 
dressed in historic or native costume, and replica of tools. The school 
day is much too brief for the completion of many of these activities; 
and so, when interest will carry the child through the drudgery of de- 
tails to the perfection of some illustration of school learning, the 


school can rest assured that its program is in some degree effective. 
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The concepts of service, cooperation, responsibility, and the like are 
at work in a very real way. 

The notations, if not the data, from special instructors of arts 
and crafts were igaytonties One who teaches piano to several pupils in 
this sampling wrote, “Always pupils from your school have been a pleas- 
ure. Of late I have found than more cooperative and eagerly appreciative 
of responsibility. I had attributed this to the present crisis. Now 
from this questionnaire I know the curriculum is playing its part." 
Another said in a footnote, "I have found her becoming considerably more 
cooperative, obedient to requests, and considerate." 

In brief.-- The questionnaires failed to give data of statistical 
Value. Yet they indicate that pupils are making desirable changes in 
behavior patterns. There is no certain proof that this history program 
has been a eritical factor in promoting social-civic competence; there 
is, however, much to suggest that it has been a contributing factor. 


This in itself is a hopeful sign. 


Appraisal by Observation Technique 

Need for further evaluation.-- The questionnaire survey reported 
in the preceding section was concerned with parental observation of pupil 
activities in out-of-school situations. From the assembled data it was 
concluded mens phe program may be a contributive, but it certainly is 
not a critical factor in the development of social-civic competency. 
There was need for further evaluation. 

Now observation is the most direct means of studying overt behavior. 


The procedure, only recently classified as scientific research, seeks to 
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975 
determine what people think and do by watching them as they express then- 
selves in a variety of typical life situations. Attainment of the larger 
goals of education camnot always be measured by mathematical yardsticks 
because concern is with “intangible” outcomes. Direct observation does 
reveal what is being accomplished, but the procedure grows more reliable 
when the observer looks for definite acts. The frequency with which these 
significant acts occur, serves as an index of how well established the 
habit to so act has become; the frequency with which groups exhibit these 
overt acts, gives evidence of the degree and rate of growth in the desired 
direction. Such observation needs careful and detailed planning as well 
as an acceptable technique for summarizing and evaluating the assembled 
data. | 

Observation of attitudes.-- The development of attitudes and ideals 
necessary for democratic living has become the foremost aim of the social 
studies program. Devices for the appraisal of attitudes have been more 
suitable for measuring changes in the behavior of older rather than younger 
pupils. Evidences of these changes are found in actions, conversations, 
and assign These evidences fall into two categories or classifica- 
tions, overt behavior and intellectual beliefs. Overt acts may be direct- 
ly observed in personal and social relationships and are reflected in such 
traits as responsibility, respect for individual worth, cooperation, and 
the like. Observation of these acts should be made when conditions are 
normal and natural. Intellectualized beliefs on the other hand include 
loyalty to such values as freedom of speech, equality of opportunity, 


i/The Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, Washington, 1936, pp.538-359. 
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and civil liberties. These are more mature, less tangible and more 
elusive; therefore, they are more difficult to appraise through observa- 

Y 
tion. 

z 

Wrightstone and Campbell offer from the research the following 
generalizations concerning attitudes and their development: 

1. They are the mainspring of civic action. 

&. They have deep psychological roots which can be changed and 

modified. 

5. Specific responses can be made into generalized responses 

through social experience. 

4. Specific attitudes can be readily developed and modified, but 

generalized attitudes are more constant and stable. 

So. Attitudes show the greatest changes when teachers direct their 

attention squarely upon them. 

6. Intellectualized attitudes of pupils usually follow parental 

pattern. 

Observation of attitudes delimit trends in their development and 
indicate the tendencies of pupils to cooperate with the group, to re- 
spect individual worth and to be responsible for self and for others. 
The rate and amount of growth in attitudinal behavior is dependent upon 
the opportunities for practice in natural, lifelike situations. There 
is definite need for observation technique which will direct the appraisal 
i/Hilda Taba, “General Principles and New Practices," The Social Studies 
in the Elementary School, Twelfth Yearbook, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Washington, 1941, pp. 217-222. 


2/3. Wayne Wrightstone and Doak S. Campbell, Social Studies and the Ameri- 
can Way of Life, Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1942, p. 253. 
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of social conduct of young children. 

For the purposes of appraisal.-- Observation technique as an apprais- 
al instrument reflects several tendencies which have been tempered by 
both the superior and the inferior members of the group. Specific atten- 
tion to one aspect of a situation should secure better judgment of its 
Sh To be contributive to curriculum planning and to satisfy the 
purposes of research, observation technique must be planned with ae 

1. It must be specific, with "things to look for" clearly described. 
This insures validity. 

2. It must be systematic, with the length and time of the periods 
and the interim between periods definitely stated. (The fre- 
quency of periods should give a fair me! 

5. It must be qualitative, giving enough data that have been 
secured in an acceptable manner. 

4. It must be recorded immediately. This avoids the inaccuracies 
which result from delayed reporting and reduces personal bias. 

2. it must be made by a trained observer, someone who has had 
training in classroom observation. 

6. It must be checked and substantiated, either by comparison of 
ratings made by different observers or by repeated observations. 

Planning the observation.-- The teachers using the program designed 
as a part of this study welcomed the suggestion that an appraisal be 
1/Good, Barr, and Scates, op. cit., p. 437. 

@/Ibid., pp. 404-405. 


3/The Social Studies Curriculum, p. 316. 
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made. They themselves had become familiar with the material and its 
organization; they had from time to time measured their work and that of 
the children. They were eager to have objective evidence to answer these 
questions: Do content and procedures effect desirable changes in overt 
behavior? in intellectual beliefs? Will some change of emphasis serve 
better the objectives of the program? Can an observer recognize our 
goals from the procedures he finds in progress in the classroom? 

Plans for the observation included decisions concerning the rooms 
where the observation would take place; the persons who would use the 
observation guides; the type of observational guide to be used; and the 
time and length of the observation period. It was also necessary to make 
some preliminary plans for handling the data and preparing them for inter- 
pretation. The following pages give in some detail the plans and their 
outcomes. 

The place of observation.-- Six classes had been using the program; 
all of them were to be included in this part of the appraisal. In order 
that the place of observation might be as lifelike as possible, the les- 
sons were to be taught in the regular classrooms rather than in the 
school's Demonstration Room. Since a specially controlled situation 
might easily distort the findings, it was decided that the lesson should 
be the next regular step in the teaching-learning cycle. That is, in no 
Sense must the observation be a "special lesson in a special place"; 
instead it must be a “regular lesson in a regular place.“ The lesson 
period might demonstrate initiation of a unit, research activities, 


sharing activities, related activities, or culmination of a unit; the 
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lesson period must give opportunity for pupils to act spontaneously in 
situations of social significance. 

The observers.-- The proximity of the school to the college made 
possible the enlistment of student teachers as observers. Three classes 
were chosen to make the appraisal--Freshmen, Sophomores, and Seniors. 
All are trained to observe classes of pupils in action. The Freshmen 
observe regularly in the classrooms of the laboratory school one hour 
each week in order that they may become acclimated to the place where 
teaching and learning occur. The Sophomores observe in the Demonstration 
Room one hour weekly to experience vicariously how lessons are planned 
and taught. The Seniors observe one of their classmates in the Demon- 
stration Room one hour weekly for the purpose of bringing together the 
sum total of their teaching experiences into a practical educational 
philosophy. In background, experience, and training, each group dif- 
fered; and similarly individuals within the group differed. Their ob- 
servations should check and substantiate each other; they should give a 
eross section of conditions. 

ry, 

The observational guide.-- To direct the observers it was necessary 
that they have certain specific things to look for. Therefore, a guide 
sheet was planned. Each observer was asked to give date, grade observed, 
type of lesson, and his own name. There followed a brief description of 
the purpose and plan for the observation period. The remainder of the 
page was divided into three sections. In Section I the nine specific 


goals, set as the objectives for the program, were stated. The observer 


i/See Appendix, p. 652, for Guide Sheet. 
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was asked to check the three goals which he saw most definitely empha- 
sized in the lesson period. In Section II space was given for the ob- 
server to record significant incidents which illustrated the three goals 
checked. Section III asked, “If any one of these nine goals was con- 
spicuously neglected, describe the incident to make your point clear." 
Each observer was given one of the guides just prior to his entrance 
into the classroom. 

The observation period.-- The observations were to be made in the 
regular period set for each college class to work in the laboratory 
school. The lessons spread over a three-week period: the Freshmen 
came on Tuesday and observed in the six classrooms, using the program; 
the Sophomores came on Thursday of the following week and observed in 
the six classrooms; the Seniors came on Wednesday of the third week and 
observed in only five of the classrooms, due to the illness of one teach- 
er. The assignment to classrooms was made quite arbitrarily, that is, 
by alphabetical order. 

At nine thirty o'clock on the appointed day, the student teachers 
met in the demonstration room. The Observation Guides were distributed 
and the purpose of the period explained. The definitions presented in 
Chapter III, pages 83-87, were read and discussed. This was done to 
insure that all observers had a clear-cut description of the behavior 
patterns to be observed. Then the observers were admitted to the class- 
room to which they had been previously assigned. They sat at the side 
or rear of the room and observed “unseen and unheard." The lesson period 


was begun immediately upon their arrival. Student teachers completed 
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the guide as the work progressed and left it with the critic at the con- 
clusion of the lesson. 

Review of data for tabulation.-- A preliminary review of the data 
on the Guide Sheets showed that illustrative incidents fall into three 
categories--(1) content material emphasizing objectives; (2) incidental 
or pointed instigation of behavior by the teacher; and (3) lesson pro- 
cedures giving opportunity for overt behavior. All three of these can 
be justified, although overt behavior seems to be the easiest to observe 
and appraise at the middle grade level. Content material is one means 
whereby the teacher, without preachment, can lay the basis for intel- 
lectualized beliefs. Instigation of acceptable behavior is frequently 
necessary when living together is being practiced in democratic fashion. 

In the opinion of these observers, pupils are developing social- 
civic behavior patterns through participation in classroom activities. 

A sampling from the Guide Sheets will reveal how incidents were reported 
and how they were classified for tabulation. 

Content emphasizes objectives.-- The following excerpts from Observa- 
tion Guide Sheets show how class discussion of content materials is being 
used to develop intellectualized beliefs: 

"Interdependence was emphasized in the study of inventions to 
better our transportation and communication facilities. It was 
shown that by these inventions our country was bound together as 
a unit and that this feeling of unity was then expanded to include 
all the other countries so that each became dependent upon the 
Other. Thus national unity was extended to include world unity.” 

"Interdependence in human relationships was beautifully illus- 


trated by the discussion of the racial contributions of the negro 
to the mosaic of our American culture.” 
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"Conservation. The expression 'Hooverize,' used in the last 
war, was recalled as comparable to our present cry to save certain 
commodities to contribute to the war effort in cooperation with 
our armed forces." 


"Good will was glorified in the teaching of Confucius--that 
we have love one for another." 


Teacher-instigation of behavior.-- The following excerpts show how 
either incidentally or directly the teacher instigated acceptable be- 


havior: 


“Conservation of time was possible by having groups report 
their findings. When such a method is used, much more can be 
accomplished in broadening pupil background... . 'Let us not 
discuss the point further,' was said when pupils became irrele- 
vant." 


"Good will toward his fellowmen was emphasized in the dis- 
cussion of the contributions of Confucius to the Chinese. The 
teacher ‘drew out' from the children the fact that his rules of 
filial piety, happiness, right living, and unselfishness were 
good rules for us today.” 


"Good will was enphasized from a negative point of view. 
The wrong attitude was present in the relationship between nobles 
and peasants, for it was built upon mutual hatred instead of 
mutual love. Fear and hatred as motives for working together was 
shown in the ties among the Axis nations." 


"Respect for individual worth was shown in the teacher's 
genuine concern to include each and every pupil in the discussion. 
She tried to evoke an enthusiastic response from all. She was 
attentive to each child as he spoke and made him feel his ideas 
had value even if only to prove that the group did not need them 
at this point." 


"The relationship and meaning of independence, dependence, 
and interdependence were discussed, defined, and applied in re- 
lation to history facts already learned and then used in the new 
topic concerning the Panama Canal as a bond of unity among na- 
tions." 


Lesson procedures.-- The following excerpts show how lesson pro- 


cedures give opportunity for overt behavior: 
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“Respect for individual worth was demonstrated in two ways-- 
respect for the worth of the pupil reporting to the group upon his 
research and respect for the individual whose contribution in serv- 
ice to mankind was being reported." 


"Cooperation was manifested in the lesson by the pupil sharing 
in interesting and able manner the results of his personal study 
and by the group listening attentively to the report and contribut- 
ing to the discussion which followed." 


"Cooperation was in evidence after a report was concluded, for 
the children cooperatively built a summary sentence for all to use 
in their notebooks as a record of the report." 


“Interdependence was apparent to a marked degree in the dis- 
cussion period--pupils and teacher contributed to the lesson by 
pooling the results of individual efforts." 


"Responsibility to the group was recognized by the pupils who 
were held responsible for the presentation of accurate, factual 


material upon which to base class discussion. Even those who had 
been absent were held responsible for their share in group activity." 


"Freedom that considers others was present when a pupil, eager 
to make contributions to the discussion, wanted to be recognized by 
the pupil reporting, yet sat if another pupil was recognized instead 
of himself; he felt free to express himself even if in disagreement 
with others, and knew how to present his thoughts courteously." 


"Respect for individual worth was evidenced when a pupil, who 
disagreed with the pupil reporting, came to the conclusion that 
both were right." 

"Service to the class was shown in preparation of reports and 
illustrative material for the sharing period. One pupil had brought 
in a beautifully dressed doll to illustrate the mode of Elizabeth's 
court; another had built a Danish boat such as Alfred's men had 
found on Britain's shores.” 

Tabulation of data.-- In an effort to tabulate these observations 
made by college students, the incidents were analyzed, checked, and 
enumerated. The guide sheets were kept in class groups because major 
objectives and lesson types differed for each grade. It will be remen- 


bered that the program definitely assigns three goals to each grade and 


provides for incidental emphasis of the other six goals. Hence all nine 
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goals might have been evident in any lesson being observed. It will 
also be remembered that student teachers were asked to check the three 
goals which in their opinion were being emphasized and then to illustrate 
each of the three with an incident from the lesson period. 

Table 27 gives a record of those social-civic attitudes which were 
apparent in history lessons observed by the college Freshmen. Check 
marks against "Objectives being emphasized" are tabulated in the first 
line of each grade's summary. For instance, in Grade gi, 15 students 
observed the lesson; of these 8 found evidence that Cooperation was being 
learned through classroom experiences; 2 reported Good Will was being 
practiced; 11 Consideration; 7 Conservation; 2 Interdependence; 2 Free- 
dom That Considers Others; 9 Responsibility to the Group; and 4 Respect 
for Individual Worth. 

‘The second line of each grade's summary records the number of inci- 
dents which dealt with content. The third line presents incidents where 
teachers, directly or incidentally, instigated activity toward one of 
the nine goals. Frequently an incident emphasized the development of 
two or more objectives. Thus, in Table 27, although 8 observers in 6A 
checked Cooperation, 9 observers illustrated this concept in the inci- 
dents which they reported. Again, 11 observers checked Consideration 
and 12 recorded evidence that this objective was being achieved. 

The final totals of Objectives checked are given in the last line 
of the table. It is readily seen that 62 of the 86 Freshmen checked 
Cooperation; 23 of the 86 checked Consideration. Inspection shows that 


Cooperation far exceeds all other objectives as reported by these 
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Table 27. Record of Social-Civic Attitudes Observed 
in Lessons by College Freshmen 


Grade Four Grade Six 
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student teachers. 

Table 28 presents data from the Observation Guides used by college 
Sophomores. The material was assembled in the same manner as was re- 
ported in the preceding paragraphs. Inferences will be made in the 
pages which follow. 

Table 29 presents data from the Observation Guides used by college 
Seniors. The material was assembled as in the preceding tabulations. 

It will be noted that Grade 44 was not included in this observation 
series, due to the absence of the regular teacher. Inferences from the 
data will be made in the pages which follow. 

Transmutation of scores.-- Data from the Observation Guides were 
too scattered for statistical treatment. However, it was thought that 
the order of merit might be indicative; and so the scores were trans- 
muted and Table 50 was constructed. The data from Table 2&7, when trans- 
muted, show that Freshmen observers give first rank to these three goals: 
Cooperation, Consideration, and Responsibility. That is, incidents oc- 
curred in the observation period, which to the Freshmen most emphatically 
evidenced these three objectives. 

The transmutation of scores from Table 28 showsthat college Sopho- 
mores in their period of observation found these same three objectives to 
be most definitely emphasized. They did not, however, give them the same 
ranking as did the Freshmen. In Table 30, the order of importance as 
reported is Responsibility, Cooperation, and Consideration. 

College Seniors, in their period of observation, discovered a dif- 


ferent emphasis from either of the others. This is shown in Table 530, 
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Table 28. Record of Social-Civic Attitudes Observed 
in Lessons by College Sophomores 


Grade Four |Grade Five |Grade Six 
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Table 29. Record of Social-Civic Attitudes Observed 
in Lessons by College Seniors 


| orade Four |crade Five |Grade Six 
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Table 30. Final Order of Merit of Transmuted Scores 


Grade Five Grade Six 
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where Respect for Individual Worth is brought into third position and 
Consideration is dropped back to eighth place. The order of merit as- 
signed by all these observers was combined and the transmuted scores 
totaled. The final order of merit gives highest rank to these three 
goals: Cooperation, Responsibility, and Respect for Individual Worth. 
Some interesting notations.-- Further analysis of the data reveals 
some interesting notations. Observers classified these overt acts as 
demonstrating Consideration: standing at the map so that all might see; 
correct use of pointer at map; use of clear, audible voice in discus- 


sion; respect for the opinion of classmates, especially when not in 
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accord with the group. 

They classified these overt acts as demonstrating Conservation: 
time limit for such tasks as reviewing notes before discussion periods; 
time limit for answering an informal test; use of bookmark instead of 
defacing book; instruction in note-taking while others were speaking; 
instruction in outlining while reading. 

Observers classified these overt acts as Responsibility to the 
Group: teacher's careful preparation as seen in the readiness of materi- 
al; pupil's care in preparing and presenting a report; pupil's prepara- 
tion of illustrative material for all to use. They distinguished between 
Service to the whole group and to individuals within the group. They 
pointed out that Freedom of Opportunity was enjoyed equally by all in 
the group. They indicated that Freedom of Choice was guided by pupil 
interest and controlled by group welfare. 

Appraisal by observation.-- The distinct contribution which observa- 
tion technique can make to any plan of appraisal is its capacity to deal 
with complex phenomena, especially those found to exist in social situa- 
tions. Concepts such as Cooperation and Service can hardly be reduced 
to a "cheek mark" and summarized with a “total score." Nevertheless, 
direct observation does reveal what has been and is being accomplished. 
The frequency with which groups exhibit certain overt behavior indicates 
the degree and rate of growth in the desired direction. Hence, the data, 
when assembled and tabulated, make apparent these inferences: 

1. Observers did not illustrate from Content as frequently as from 


Procedures. This may be due to the explanation given on the 
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591 
Observation Guides which read, "Give your attention to inci- 
dents." Again, it may be that in the training of student teach- 
ers, emphasis is placed upon observation of ehilianemend their 
activities rather than upon subject matter. 
Objectives assigned specifically to a grade were no more in evi- 
dence to observers than other goals set down for incidental con- 
sideration. For instance, Freshmen observers in Grade 6B reported 
greater emphasis upon the goals assigned Grade 4 than upon those 
especially set for Grade 6. 
Observers noted few incidents where teachers, directly or indi- 
rectly, were instigating attention to the assigned goals. It 
would appear that teachers were not achieving through preachment 
but through planned experiencing. 
By transmutation of scores, this final rank order of emphasis 
was determined for the nine goals: Cooperation, Responsibility, 
Respect for Individual, Consideration, Interdependence, Service, 
Conservation, Freedom, Good Will. 
If any one objective is neglected according to these observers, 
it is Conservation. Perhaps this is true because it is a more 
specialized objective from the standpoint of content; perhaps 
because it is so obvious from the standpoint of procedure as to 
be passed over by not too discerning an observer. 
No one objective was mentioned as being "conspicuously neglected" 
by more than two observers of any one group of observers. This 


may indicate that all objectives were in evidence as the lesson 








592 
progressed; but it may mean that the last section of the Observa- 
tion Guide was “neglected.” 

7. The particular observation technique reported here does not yield 
precise objective measurement to show the degree of this history 
program's effectiveness. 

8. These observers found plenty of evidence that during the history 
lesson periods pupils in the middle grades are having abundant 
opportunity to develop social-civic competency. The history pro- 


gram is certainly affecting overt behavior in desirable ways. 


Concluding the Appraisal 

in review.-- This chapter has reported a three-fold appraisal of the 
program which was presented in Part Two of this study. Results from the 
Stanford Achievement standardized tests show little or no change beyond 
the expected normal growth in reading skill and in the acquisition of 
social studies information. 

& questionnaire, sent to parents and instructors in special arts and, 
crafts, gave data of limited statistical value. According to the reports 
from their homes, pupils are making desirable changes in their spontaneous 
behavior. How many of these changes can be attributed to the history pro- 
gram is doubtful; how many come simply from social maturing cannot be 
determined. From the data assembled, it seems fair to conclude that the 
program has been a contributing factor. 

The use of observation technigue by three classes of college students 
gave interesting, if not conclusive, material. All the objectives were 


in evidence in the lessons observed; more particularly Cooperation, 
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0935 
Responsibility, and Respect for Individual Worth were getting the focus 
of attention. As in the questionnaires, the inference is possible that 
the history program is a contributing if not a critical factor in devel- 
oping social-civic competency. 

A small beginning.-- The experts decry the lack of suitable iustru- 
ments for the appraisal of social-civic behavior, especially for use with 
younger pupils. This chapter has made an imperfect attempt to evaluate 
the desirable changes effected by a history program, designed for and 
used by a particular school population. Although the results of the 
appraisal are at best primitive, at least a starting point has been made 
for those who would measure growth in attitudes. Continued use of the 
program and repeated critical appraisal of its influence upon overt acts 
and intellectualized beliefs should bring forth a program in middle grade 


history of constantly increasing value. 
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CHAPTER XV 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Restatement of the problem.-- The purpose of this study was to dis- 
cover what can be done to make the present history curriculum in the 
middle grades a more effective instrument in the development of social- 
civic competency. For years there has been manifested a tendency to set 
goals and to suggest procedures; but there have been only a few attempts 
to offer clearly defined programs in social-civic education. A desire 
to translate vague theory into acceptable practice prompted this investi- 
gation. 

Attack upon the major issue, directed attention to these closely 
related problems: 

1. From the vast list of objectives set down for social-civiec edu- 
cation, which are practical for and attainable by pupils in the 
middle grades? 

&. Considering the present and future needs of one particular school 
population, what history materials should be selected and how 
should they be organized? 

3. In full recognition of the goals, into what design can these 
contents, materials, and procedures be constructed? 

4, Finally, how successful is this school population in approximat- 
ing the goals? In how far has this program in middle grade 
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history been an active force in the attainments of these pupils? 
The results of the investigation of both the major and minor prob- 
lems have been duly reported in the foregoing pages. In Part One was made 
an analysis of the literature concerning social-civic objectives, and the 
content and procedures suggested by the “experts” for the approximation 
of these goals. A program for the middle grades was presented in Part 
Two, a program which gave promise of making history instruction a more 
effective instrument in the development of social-civic competency in 
pupils of a particular school population. Finally in this present sec- 
tion, appraisal of the program has been given in some detail and a brief 


review of the appraisal follows. 


Review of the Appraisal 

The program at work.-- The program, designed as a part of this study, 
was used for one semester with the school population for which it was 
constructed. Then, after critical scrutiny by teachers and this investi- 
gator working cooperatively, it was revised to meet new needs of pupils 
and to include newer materials. Again the units were used in actual 
classroom situations; and again the reactions of pupils and the sugges- 
tions of teachers were reviewed. The second revision brought forth the 
eclectic units as they appear in Part Two. After use for a full school 
year, the appraisal reported in Part Three was made. from the report has 
come implications for further development and improvement. The building 
of a program, especially in the social studies, is a never-ending process 
of designing, constructing, using, evaluating, and re-constructing; and 


this program is no exception. 
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Planning the three-fold appraisal.-- The child is a unique and many- 
sided personality. His total growth is the major objective of education, 
and plans for appraisal must estimate to what degree this major objective 
is being attained. Living effectively in an ever-widening social environ- 
ment demands the acquisition of information; but what is more, it requires 
the achievement of more or less “intangible” outcomes. It is concerned 
with the development of social adaptability, consideration of others, 
willingness to share, responsibility in social and civie action, respect 
for and obedience to law, cooperation in group activity, subjection of 
personal needs and desires to those of the group, and the like. These 
are “intangible” outcomes, difficult to develop, more difficult to evalu- 
ate. 

A preliminary review of the several instruments available for the 
appraisal of a history program led to the conclusion that no one measure 
would be entirely satisfactory. Thus, it was decided to get a cross sec- 
tion of what the program was accomplishing by assembling data from three 
sources; results from the use of Form D and Form E of the Stanford 
Achievement Tests; returns from questionnaires sent to parents and in- 
structors of special arts and crafts; and observation records made by 
three groups of student teachers. Of course, in the last analysis the 
outcomes are found in the spontaneous action of pupils in the society 
which the school serves, but these three instruments of appraisal it was 
expected could give some direction to further revision and improvement 


of the program. 
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From atenageaiinad tests.-- In June of 1941, Form D of the Stanford 

Achievement Tests was administered by college seniors; in June of 1942, 
Form E of the same test was given. Since results of these tests can be 
translated into equated scores, it was possible to compare achievements 
between reading and history at any grade level, and between reading or 
history from year to year. These inferences were possible from the 
tabulated data: 

1. For the most part, pupils made normal progress in the develop- 
ment of reading skill and in the acquisition of history facts. 

2. Without emphasis upon memorization of factual information, 
pupils have added to their previous knowledge of history. 

5. Grade 5B, in history scores and in combined social studies 
auerea? made statistically significant change. For all other 
groups, the differences were not large enough to be reliable 
or to merit comment. 

4. Emphasis upon social-civic attitudes did not retard nor halt 
normal progress of pupils in the development of reading skills 
and in the acquisition of history facts. 

5S. The new program offered opportunity to acquire a fair sampling 
of curricular materials marked as “essential” by the makers of 
the Stanford Achievement Tests. 

6. Procedures for integrating and enriching the program did not 
detract from the usual and measurable outcomes. 

Returns from questionnaires.-- Too much reliance cannot be placed 


upon results of pencil and paper scores for measuring desirable changes 
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998 
in behavior patterns. The real test comes in the individual's spon- 
taneous reactions to social experiences. In an effort to determine if 
the voluntary behavior of this particular school population reflected 
the program's emphasis upon social-civic attitudes, a questionnaire was 
sent to parents of these pupils and to their out-of-school instructors 
of arts and crafts. The returns from the questionnaires were disappoint- 
ing; the assembled data merited little statistical consideration. How- 
ever, several inferences were possible: 

1. Instruction directed toward better social-civic action did 
effect some changes in some pupils, changes desired by and 
planned for in the program. 

2. More than 90 per cent of the homes reported pupils converse on 
history topics being studied at school; 85 per cent of the pu- 
pils visited points of historic interest; less than 75 per cent 
listened to radio ee of historic themes; and 52 per cent 
constructed things at home to illustrate a history report to be 
made at school. 

3S. Some instructors who teach these pupils out of school reported 
them to be practicing behavior acts which made them increasingly 
more acceptable socially. 

4. The data gave no conclusive proof that this history program was 
@ eritical factor in effecting desirable changes in attitudes 
as revealed in out-of-school activities. They did permit the 
inference that the program for these pupils rate a contributive 


factor in effecting desirable changes, however. 
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From observation reports.-- An Observation Guide for appraising the 
program at work in the classroom was devised. Groups of student teachers, 
trained in general classroom observation and specifically prepared for 
this particular period, used the guide as they observed the progress of 
history lessons under conditions as nearly normal as possible. The nine 
goals being emphasized in the program were listed on the guide; the three 
which the students thought to be most in evidence were checked. Then, an 
incident was written to describe each of the goals checked. 

The resulting data were too scattered to be treated statistically; 
this sort of evidence could not readily be reduced to a check mark. How- 
ever, it was possible to translate the total scores into their order of 
merit and to select a few noteworthy implications from the findings: 

1. The nine goals were all in evidence; their rank order of appear- 

ance as rated by these observers was Cooperation, Responsibility, 
Respect for Individual Worth, Consideration, Interdependence, 
Service, Conservation, Freedom, and Good Will. 

@. Teachers were not arriving at the goals through preachment, but 
through planned experiencing. The attitudes in evidence were 
pointed in the direction toward which the instruction was planned. 

5S. This history program was affecting overt behavior in desirable 
ways; however, this observation technique failed to yield precise 
objective data of the degree of the program's effectiveness. 

Limitations in the appraisal.-- The data assembled from the program 
at work were admittedly unsatisfactory from the standpoint of statistical 


significance. Out of the three-fold appraisal came no clearly discernible 
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"best" content; no one "best" pattern for the conduct of lessons in social 
learning; no series of principles for the selection of materials, for 
organization of content, or for planning the procedures. Out of the evalu- 
ation came no conclusive proof that because of the program, the objectives 
had been or were being approximated. 

However, from the very nature of social learning, the conduct of the 
teaching-learning cycle will probably dena always to be tempered by com- 
mon sense; it will also need to be adapted to the abilities of the learn- 
ers, the availability of learning materials, and the learning situation 
itself. Furthermore, teacher personality, pupil enthusiasm, overt atten- 
tion, are human elements which change not only from day to day but within 
the lesson period as well. These variables do not now permit objectivity 
in statistical evaluation of the social process; what is more, these vari- 
ables are aggravated by the prejudices and biases of those assembling the 
appraising data. This constant presence of variables exasperates technical 
research workers and frets statisticians. They find it next to impossible 
to measure the major goals of social-civic education by mathematical score; 
they find permanent values of life are too elusive to be reduced to numeri- 
cal points; they find it difficult to appraise through continuous study 
the school life of each pupil and its extension into the life beyond the 
school's walls, now and later. To the whole problem of appraisal, this 
present study makes meager contribution. 

One more point, evaluation of any social-civic program cannot ne- 
glect the ma jor emphasis upon the development of attitudes; nor that 


these attitudes suggest direction to take, rather than points to reach. 
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That is, the main purpose in appraisal will not be the measure of dis-~ 
tance traveled in mathematical score, but will instead indicate the 
direction being taken. It has been admitted that none of the three in- 
struments used in the appraisal gave conclusive evidence of significant 
advance toward the goals. Perhaps a “perfect instrument" will some day 
be found to measure, with some reliability, outcomes in social-civic 
education; or perhaps several instruments will be employed which will 
combine mathematical ratings with the judgment of trained observers. 
Despite the limitations, all is not lost because subjective judgment 
enters into the data. Even though the appraisal of this program at work 
has been imperfectly devised, at least, a starting point has been located. 
Repeated subsequent usage may easily lead to the discovery of better 


evaluating techniques and thus to more satisfactory findings. 


Forward Look 

For other curriculum builders.-- From this empirical study, several 
practical suggestions can be made both for future revisions of the pro- 
gram herein described and for others interested in curriculum construc- 
tion in the field of middle grade history. The analysis of the litera- 
ture as presented in Part One of this study emphasizes the need for 
certain steps in the evolution of a social studies curriculun. 

1. Those responsible for the design and construction of a program 

should first of all set down their basic philosophy in terms 


of their understanding of the purposes of social-civie educa- 


tion, of the child and his school, of the social learning 


process, of the values in social experiencing, and of the 
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social group which the school serves. This should define and 
delimit their beliefs not only from the viewpoint of general 
education but of the social studies as well. 

From this statement should evolve the objectives which are to 
serve as the goals of the program. These may be based upon the 
shortages found to exist in our society, or upon the ideal 
society visioned in the philosophy, or upon a combination of 

the two. In any event they include social goals that are def- 
inite, necessary, practicable, and attainable. These goals 
should emphasize attitudes, and yet recognize the need for 
development of skills and acquisition of knowledge; they should 
plan for the all-round growing-up of the pupil: physically, 
intellectually, socially, emotionally, and spiritually. 
Opportunity for experiencing with suggested procedures, content, 
and organizations should come next. Chosen for a particular 
school population and at the same time for its accuracy, learna- 
bility, and social utility, content selection should be followed 
by experimental use. The process of development should be evo- 
lutionary, continuous, progressive, and guardedly slow; it should 
beware of gaps and wasteful repetition. Above all, teachers and 
pupils together should have wide latitude in choosing from the 
offerings. Wo program is a goal in itself; at best, it is only 
an instrument for the attainment of objectives. 

Simultaneous with the experimenting, plans should include oppor- 


tunity to evaluate what has been and is being accomplished. 
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603 
Continuous evaluation should be made to indicate pupil gains 
and the program's social utility. Always the approximation of 
the goals should be considered. From the appraisal should come 
plans for lessening the distance between theory and practice. 

The curriculum materials presented in Part Two are not an "ideal" 
program, nor are they permanent. In fact, any social studies contribu- 
tion should be tentative, dynamic, and subject to change. An effort to 
step down from general statements to a particular program for a particu- 
lar group of pupils, it should make no claim that its design is superior 
to all others. It should reflect an understanding of content and pur- 
poses that are social; it should emphasize relationships between events 
and the persons who activated them. Such a program should include oppor- 
tunity to improve skills, especially problem-solving ability; should pro- 
vide for social interaction in and out of the classroom; and should direct 
attention toward the fuller development of those attitudes basic to our 
democratic way of life. 

The appraisal of the program at work reported in Part Three is ad- 
mittedly imperfect and inadequate. Despite the lack of scientific cer- 
tainty, there is some assurance that the program is pointed in the right 
direction and that pupils are approximating the goals set. However, this 
program, like all others which would make contribution to the social 
studies literature, must plan for considerable more research in the 
evaluation of its content, procedures, and organization. There needs to 
be increased effort in finding measures of appraisal which will serve as 


reasonable criteria for evaluating structure, design, and attainment. 
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Particularly is it necessary to devise satisfactory procedures for ap- 
praising the progress being made toward the established goals. Since 
this program was first organized, several instruments of appraisal have 
been suggested by the ed These give promise of much more satis- 
factory evaluative criteria in the near future. 

Final statement.-- This study has sought, and to a limited measure 
has discovered, one way to make the present history curriculum in the 
middle grades a more effective instrument in the development of social- 
civic competency. The philosophy described and the objectives defined 
in the first chapters laid the foundation for the design and construction 
of a program. Through its suggested activities, pupils in a particular 
school have enjoyed experiences in democratic living. To meet the 
challenge of these trying times, this school has turned its attention 
to those attitudes which give promise of developing competency in social 
and civic matters; it is evolving a program which uses history content 
and democratic procedures to help pupils approximate its major aim. 

The recent evaluation of this program reported in the preceding 
chapter, indicates that it has made a small beginning in the right 
direction. Although not substantiated by mathematical score, pupils do 
‘V/Hilda Taba, “General Principles and New Practices," pp. 215-229; 

J. Wayne Wrightstone, "Measuring and Evaluating Social Studies in a 
Specific Situation,” pp. 250-2435, in The Social Studies in the Hlementary 


School, Twelfth Yearbook, Part III, National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, 1941. 


Hilda Taba, "An Evaluation of Critical Thinking," Teaching Critical Think- 
ing in the Social Studies, Thirteenth Yearbook, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Washington, 1942, pp. 125-175. 


J. Wayne Wrightstone and Doak S. Campbell, Social Studies and the American 
Way of Life, Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1942, pp. 2353-288. 
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605 
evidence an interest in and some understanding of social and civic mat- 
ters; they frequently subject personal desire and needs to those of the 
group; they readily offer their personal services and resources to fur- 
ther the activities of their school and home. It is hoped that continu- 
ous evaluation and dt Goketeiotion of the program will prove instrumental 
in accomplishing better "the school's most significant and most difficult 


task--the making of better American citizens." 
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& SKELETAL BIBLIOGRAPHY BRIEFLY ANNOTATED 


American Historical Association, Conclusions and Recommendations, Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1934, 168 pp. 


In the "Frame of Reference" is discussed the nature and function of 
the social sciences, the conditioning factors which influence our American 
Way of Life, and the choices believed possible and desirable for the 
school's program. 


Beard, Charles A., A Charter for the Social Sciences, American Historical 
Association, Commission on the Social Studies, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1932, 122 pp. 


The volume deals with social science objectives and makes a clear 
statement of the author's educational philosophy as reflected in the field 
of the social studies. 


Billett, Roy 0., Fundamentals of Secondary-School Teaching, with emphasis 
on the Unit Method, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1940, 657 pp. 


Written for secondary schools, the book gives a clearly defined pic- 
ture of the learning process, presents the results of a survey of the 
various subject matter fields and illustrates the development of unit 
assignments. It has been exceedingly helpful in planning the construction 
of the program presented in Part Two of this study. 


Bode, Boyd Henry, How We Learn, D. C. Heath Company, Boston, 1940, 308 pp. 


The author discusses the several conflicting psychologies and demon- 
strates the need for a clear philosophy of "mind." 


Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy, A Case 
Book of Civic Education, National Education Association, Washington, 
1940, 486 pp. 


The Commission reports what "good schools” are doing to develop 
"good American citizens" and presents recommendations to promote our 
democratic way of life in and through our schools. The closing chapter 
offers a guide for evaluating and improving our schools. 


Frederick, Robert Wendell, and Paul H. Sheats, Citizenship Education 
through the Social Studies, Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 
1936, 312 pp. 


The authors present a definite attempt to translate theory into 
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practice. Ways and means for selecting and organizing subject matter are 
offered, and modern trends in evaluation are discussed and illustrated. 


Good, C. V., A. S. Barr, and D. E. Scates, The Methodology of Educational 
Research, D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1936, 890 pp. 


Helpful in handling the details of the research done in this study. 


Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies, Report of 
the Commission in the Social Studies, American Historical Association, 
Part XV, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1937, 509 pp. 


The volume gives a comprehensive summary of the literature in certain 
phases of method which have had little or no attention, and includes the 
sane judgment of the author on those phases more frequently discussed. 


Johnson, Henry, Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
with applications to Allied Studies (Revised Edition), The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1940, 467 pp. 


The first edition, published in 1915, was used in Chapter IV of this 
study. This recent volume is without doubt the best presentation of the 
teaching of history which is available. 


Kelty, Mary G., Learning and Teaching History in the Middle Grades, Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1936, 694 pp. 


The author has made a daring attempt to be specific by bringing 
theory into the realm of practice. The detailed units of work give one 
step-by-step procedure which should be particularly helpful to the inex- 
perienced teacher. 


Krey, A. C., A Regional Program for the Social Studies, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1936, 140 pp. 


The author presents a philosophy and develops a program for his own 
particular region. The value of community resources, current events, and 
individual differences is shown. Vertical and horizontal planning are 
basic in the program's structure. 


Merriam, Charles E., Civic Education in the United States, Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, 
Part VI, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1954, 186 pp. 


The author presents the problems of our democratic nation and 
indicates the need for reorientation and reorganization of the school's 
program. The general objectives are set; the detailed plan is left for 
+he experts in curriculum building. 
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Monroe, Walter S. (Editor), Encyclopedia of Educational Research, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1941, 1344 pp. 


Among other summary reports of research are three valuable to this 
study--Attitudes, Evaluation, Social Studies. ‘The research studies re- 
ported in the volume are utilized in the development of a series of con- 
clusions about the topic under discussion. 


National Council for the Social Studies, Teaching Critical Thinking in 
the Social Studies, Thirteenth Yearbook, Howard R. Anderson (Editor), 
National Education Association, Washington, 1942, 175 pp. 


Part Four considers the evaluation of critical thinking. Although 
specifically directed toward one social studies skill, the treatment is 
rich in implications for any phase of the evaluating program for the 
social studies. 


National Council for the Social Studies, The Contributions of Research 


to the Teaching of the Social Studies, Highth Yearbook, C. ©. Barnes 
(Editor), National Education Association, Washington, 1937, 239 pp. 


This yearbook summarizes and evaluates professional knowledge in 
the field of social studies. It emphasizes how vague are our findings 
as given in research reports in such matters as objectives, methods, 
guidance, testing, amd the like. 


National Council for the Social Studies, The Social Studies in the Hlemen- 


tary School, Twelfth Yearbook, William E. Young (Editor), National 
Education Association, Washington, 1941, 243 pp. 


Among the most helpful of recent materials concerning the social 
studies in the elementary school, this yearbook offers a wealth of sug- 
gestions for evaluating the newer procedures and practices. 


National Council for the Social Studies, The Future of the Social Studies, 
Proposals for an Experimental Social-Studies Curriculum, James A. 
Michener (Editor), Curriculum Series, No. 1, The Council, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1939, 178 pp. 


The "proposals" are made by experts in the field, and are at least 
their answers as individuals to the question of what to teach and when to 
teach it. 5 ae a 


National Education Association, Improving Social Studies Instruction, 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, XV (Novem- 
ber, 1937), Washington, pp. 188-254. 


This bulletin reports the results of a national survey made by ques- 
tionnaire to determine the status of the social studies. Its value lies 
in its clear-cut picture of what is being done. 
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National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, The Social 
Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, National Edueation Associa- 
tion, Washington, 1936, 478 pp. 


Here is a practical and comprehensive discussion of objectives, meth- 
ods, grade placement, materials, learning process, curriculum organization, 
and evaluation in the field of the social studies. 


National Society for the Study of Education, The Teaching of Geography, 
Thirty-second Yearbook, Publie School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, 1933, 615 pp. 


4 comprehensive treatment of the field of geography and its instruc- 
tion. It has been an active force in stabilizing the place of geography 
in the school curriculum. ; 


Peters, Charles Clinton, Objectives and Procedures in Civic Education, 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1930, 298 pp. 


This “blueprint” is an effort to improve training for effective par- 
ticipation in civie life. The details for making a program in civic edu- 
cation are clearly presented. 


Progressive Education Association, The Social Studies in General Hducation, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1940, 401 pp. 


The book shows clearly the role of the social studies in the field 
of general education. Specific suggestions guide the teacher in planning 
the curriculum. 


Quillen, I. James, Using A Resource Unit, Manual for Teachers, National 
Education Association, Washington, 1942, SO pp. 


Gives helpful suggestions for building and using a resource unit. 


Schwarz, John, Social Study in the #lementary School, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1958, 216 pp. 


A simple, helpful treatment of instruction in the social studies as 
designed for the elementary school. 


Wesley, Edgar Bruce, Teaching the Social Studies (2nd Edition), D. ¢. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1942, 636 pp. 


Attention is given to objectives and the selection of curricular 
materials. Special emphasis has been placed upon democratic procedures, 
study-skills, and evaluation. An annotated bibliography is exceptionally 
helpful. 
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Wilson, Howard E., Education for Citizenship, The Regent's Inquiry, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938, a72 pp. 


This report to the Inquiry gives evidences of civic competence found 
in secondary school pupils of the state of New York, describes the status 
of social studies instruction, and offers several pertinent recommendations. 


Wrightstone, J. Wayne, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1938, 221 pp. 


The volume gives a general overview of present practices and proced- 
ures for appraising elementary school subjects and character education. 
Wrightstone, J. Wayne, and Doak S. Campbell, Social Studies and the Ameri- ~ 
can Way of Life, Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1942, 292 pp. 


The scope of the book is comprehensive. It deals with the purposes 
and processes of social learning; defines the areas of social living; and 
describes methods, both formal and informal, for evaluating pupil growth. 
The bibliography is particularly helpful for those seeking instruments 
for measuring pupil ability. 


School and Society, Society for the Advancement of Education, William C. 
Bagley (Editor), 425 West 123rd Street, New York, Weekly, $3.50. 


More general in character than some, the magazine offers brief, 
pointed articles from well-know contributors. 


Social Education, National Council for the Social Studies, Erling M. 
Hunt (Editor), 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Monthly, October through May, $2.00. 


This is the official organ of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. It is concerned with method, content, current affairs and cur- 
riculum building; it considers the whole range of instruction, from the 
elementary school to the college level. 


Teachers College Record, Teachers College, Columbia University, Max R. 
Brunstetter (Editor), 525 West l2Oth Street, New York. Monthly, 
October through May, $3.00. ; 

For the most part from the staff at Teachers College, contributions 
consider such topics as vocational efficiency, social proficiency, citi- 
zenship, and character education. 


The Social Studies, Arthur C. Bining (Editor), McKinley Publishing Com- 
pany, 809 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. Monthly, October through 
May, 32.00. 
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The successor of the Historical Outlook, this magazine deals with 
specific topics from the social studies field at the secondary level. 


The Journal of Educational Sociology, E, George Payne (Editor), New York 
University, New York. Monthly, September through May, 45.00. 


This magazine presents articles which deal with education and sociol- 
ogy. It also gives clear-cut reports of research in social education. 
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Thirty Courses of Study Reviewed in Preliminary Survey 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Social Studies in the Public Schools of Ann Arbor, Michigan, Grades 
Three to Six, Board of Education, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1929. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Geography Course of Study for Grades Four, Five and Six, Department 
of Education, City of Baltimore, Maryland, 1951. 


Belmont, Massachusetts 


Courses of Study in Social Studies (Grades 4, 5g, Sh, 6g and 6h), 
Belmont Public Schools, Belmont, Massachusetts, 1935. 


Berkeley, California 


Course of Study for Grades Three and Four, Social Studies, Vol. Be 
Public Schools, Berkeley, California, 1932. 


Chicago, Illinois 


A Course of Study in the Social Sciences, Grades Four, Five, and 
Six, Bulletins SS-4, SS-5, and SS-6, Board of Education, Chicago, 


1933.. 
Cicero, Illinois 


Man, the Slave of Nature, Grade IV (1932), Grade V (1933), and Grade 


VI (19a3), Cicero Publie Schools, Cicero, Illinois. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Course of Study in Geography, Grades Five and Six, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, 1929. 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Hlementary School Course of Study: Social Studies in Grades IV-VI, 
Cleveland Heights Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 1950. 


Dayton, Ohio 


The Social Studies for Grades V, VI, VII and VIII, Curriculum Bul- 
letin, No. 5, Board of Education, Dayton, Ohio, 1927. 
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10. Denver, Colorado 


Social Science, Course of Study Monograph, No. 20 (Preliminary print- 
ing of 2nd Revised Edition), Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, 1931. 


1l. Detroit, Michigan 


Course of Study in Elementary Social Science, Board of Iducation, 
Detroit, Michigan, 1952. 


12. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CG 


ourses of Study for Grades Four, Five, and Six, Social Studies, 


Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1934. 

13. Greensboro, North Carolina 
A Tentative Course of Study in Social Studies for the Hlementary 
Grades (1-6), Greater Greensboro School District, Greensboro, North 


Carolina, 1952-1953. 


14. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Course of Study in Social Studies, Grades Three, Four, Five, and 
Six, Department of Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1952. 


15. Ironwood, Michigan 


History Outline for Grades IV, V, and VI, Ironwood Public Schools, 
Ironwood, Michigan (June, 1932). - 


16. Lakewood, Ohio 


Social Sciences, A Tentative Course of Study for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades (3 vols.), Lakewood Public Schools, Lakewood, Ohio, 
1931. 


17. Lynn, Massachusetts 


Social Studies, A Tentative Course of Study for Grade IV, Lynn Pub- 
lic Schools, Lynn, Massachusetts, 1951. 


18. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Social Sciences--Courses of Study (for Grade IV), Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1931-1932. 


19. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A Course of Study in Elementary School Social Sciences (3 vols.: 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade), Minneapolis Public Schools, 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1954. 


Montgomery, Maryland 


Montgomery County Course of Study Unit, Grade 4, 5, and 6, Several 
Units, Montgomery County Board, Montgomery, Maryland, 19350. 


Oakland, California 


Social Studies for Third and Fourth Grades, Superintendent's Bulletin 
Course of Study Series, No. 60 (Revised), Oakland, California, 1928. 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


Pittsburg City Schools, Geography, Sixth Grade, Board of Education, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, 19350-1931. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Elementary School Geography Curriculum and Elementary School History 
Curriculum, Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, Department of Public Schools, 


Providence, 1935. 


Sacramento, California 


Suggested Course of Study in the Social Studies for the Elementary 
Schools (Revised), California State Printing Office, Sacramento, 


California, 1933. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Social Studies--Monograph for the Elementary Grades, Public Schools, 
San Antonio, Texas, 1929. 


Seattle, Washington 


Living Today--Learning for Tomorrow, Seattle Board of Education, 
Seattle, Washington, 1938. 


Simsbury, Connecticut 

Social Studies, Grades I-VI, Simsbury Courses of Study, Elementary 
and High School, Bulletin No. 1, Part I, Board of Education, Sims- 
bury, Connecticut, 1934. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


social Studies for Kindergarten and Grades I-VI, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 1926. 
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29. Richmond, Virginia 


Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools, Grades 
I-VII, Division of Purchase, State Board of Hducation, Richmond, 


Virginia, 1957. 
50. Worcester, Massachusetts 


Course of Study in Geography, School Department, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, 1929. 
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Table 31. Social-Civic Objectives in Thirty Courses of Study 


) 


Traits Appearing , 3 
in Objectives of Oo |- E 
These Courses of : 2 190 
Or Or] >a 
of Study Ao-| oO. 
Grebe 4oO 
ic © 


Acceptance of Majority . 

AdemGability ....c..cccse 
Broadmindedness ........ 
Consideration ......... : 
SUGOMEPLDUHLON .o-c00cc vsrees 
*Cooperation ....... sbi 
ES ai ot och cvet et or ore atiniervere “ 
Courage in Opinion ..... 
GOUGGEGT (0:06-6:06: are wei erere ae 
Creativeness .......... F 
RIOTS oy.a0) 4, 0:0) e/ereneie- ei eres 
MOLIOMETEHLD crccccecseces 


OO UD, + icici es ate! oheheretctietet 
GHECIGUGG cc cece wccie's : 
Helpfulness ............ 
Honest Self-Appraisal .. 
GEG: s0)0) on 01<b ar 01 orator or ob ot en ore 
Independence ........... 
ASIASSPRIBA VA, +o vhe) el e'e's ois 
*Interdependence ........ 
Justice @eeseoeaneee eee eee e 
Law-abiding e@eeeeeeneee##+ee5neeee 
M@SGGRRATD «6: 0:0: 00010: sicre eras : 
Love of Peace ...eccu. ; 


VORENIY Vial oc! oho ot sch sla! cf 0! ots 
NG@ATBOEE 06 oc eicie dele aera wiete 
Obedience to Authority . 
Open-mindedness ........ 
BRESTLINESS .escieceescns 2 
Ownership Rights ....... 
PABGCLECIPAVIGN. 6 ciccesees 
PGE OTOG ' ole ciclclel a of el aishere' e's 
UIE O GLGE bei oof choles! e'eghetalels 
*Persistence ........... : 
WMUSPOCHIVOS cece ccncecce 
PEC ce cede se e ateteie rere 


PUMG WISI IEY cc 4 isase.c @ oe 
*Racial Understanding ... 
Recognition of Minority 
Recognition of Rights .. 
IGM MON LAGE Ueta'die 6, <0 0,01 0) 0.6 
*Respect for Work ....... 
*Responsibility for Group 
*Responsibility for Self 
Self Confidence ........ 
BOTT EQN GTOL Ws 0) oi or oid erat ets 
Olt DavOChLON. oo ochstse'c's 
SELF BRelilance .ccccccecs 


*Service e@eeeseeoeeeveeeeeeeneene 
ASME EE Og and tials arate’ so ehcta's 
*Social-Consciousness ... 
Sportsmanship .......csee 
arenes Ju 7 6 ae eee 

a @eeeoveeee ee ee eee 
Thrt et EE 
PUMTATENES cio cece cles secs 
a 
*World Friendliness ..... 

Highest ranking items 
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Table 31. (concluded) 


Traits Appearing 
in Objectives of 


ee 


pen-mindedness ....... ‘ 
Oder liness ....sccccscs 
Ownership Rights ....... 
PASGLEI PATIO): . «, 0s c.00 05% 
SRE OMECR | )cclcieiesio0 666 nes 
Patriotism @eeeseeoeve sees eee 
*Persistence ...csecccces 
PEPSDACGELVE .2 ce scecces 
Pride @eeeeteoeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


PUD SRA LE EY 16 s0'o's 0 00 Ria aie 
*Racial Understanding ... 
Recognition of Minority 
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Adaptability fag ei ee Fi 
Broadmindedness ........ 6 
Gonsideration ...cceccce 8 
Thane WUBlan .cceccccres 12 
*Gooperation .......00% sie 25 
GOUSESE ess ccc cesecas ° 8 
~Courage in Opinion ..... 9) 
COUPGCOR or. cclcacile ose ae a1 
Creativeness ........ Oe 5 
Pe LPUOGS. ocicic wccvee aval eh ote 7 
Follawership .........- A “ 
CO WD a) Sis) nd oho, 0,008 ars 6 
GEAGLGEUE ceccecccccsecs 7 
Ripe ECINGSS) 4c.cccc cs cue 9 
Honest Self-Appraisal .. ae 
Honesty «.ccscccee eietetalets uy 
Im@ependence ..csccscess 4 
PEOUPUBEL VO wis c0,000:0 oe <0 12 
*Interdependence ........ 24 
PUBCHEM coc Vee vo ene e eee 5 
Law-abiding ............ 8 
ROBE SU ARID <fo. 3 )0 esis ee 13 
BOAVOUOL FOOSE 60 cjs.00 5 00.0 4 
MP INGR) Wale loi oie, sie. ole) lacie ee 10 
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Respect for Work ....... 13 
*Responsibility for Group 24 
*Responsibility for Self 23 

Se Confidence ......e. 2 
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Soult -OireGbiGh wesc 3 

MOLT MOLLANCO «.sesececs 3 
ORR OM oo a ites a6 6's, a we aan x 14 

Sharing @eeeeeeoeesenee2ee#e#ee#e#ee x 10 
*Social-Consciousness ... x 14 

Sportsmanshi @eseeoeaeeveaee ee x 2 

Suspended Ju ONG <ccege x 12 

Sympathy CIGNA sitet hi a abe. e oletare| ae x 13 

Thrift @eeseseeeeeaeeoeeseseeseee @ x 9 
PTO VETOUEE 6.60 ccc sccsccee x 15 

WHAGITIsSnN6SS .cccccescce x 5 
*Yorld Friendliness .....|x ¥ 20 
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Twenty-eight Textbooks Reviewed in Preliminary Survey 


Barker, Eugene C., Frederic Duncalf, and Francis Leonard Bacon, Old 
Europe and Our Nation, Row, Peterson and Company, ivanston, Illinois, 
1932. 


Beard, Charles A., and William C. Bagley, A First Book in American 
History (Revised Edition), The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. 


Clark, Marion G., Westward to the Pacific, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1935. 


Clark, Marion G., and Wilbur Fisk Gordy, Westward Toward America, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1929. 


Coe, Fanny E., Founders of Our Country, American Book Company, New 
York, 1914. 


Elson, Henry W., and Comelia E. Maciiullan, The Story of Our Country, 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York, 1920. 


Gordy, Wilbur Fisk, American Beginnings in Europe, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1925. 


, Colonial Days, A Historical Reader, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York, 1908. 


Guerber, H. A., The Story of the Thirteen Colonies, American Book 
Company, New York, 1926. 


Horne, Charles F., and Olive Bucks, Young America, Charles E. Merrill 
Company, New York, 19350. 


Kelty, Mary G., The Beginnings of the American People and Nation, Ginn 
and Company, 1930. 


Knowlton, Daniel C., and Armand J. Gerson, Our Beginnings in the Past, 
American Book Company, New York, 1933. 


Knowlton, Daniel C., and Mary A. Wheeler, Our Past in Western Europe, 
American Book Company, New York, 1935. 


Lawler, Thomas Bonaventure, The Gateway to American History, Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1924. 


Mace, William H., A Beginner's History, Rand McNally and Company, 
Chicago, 1921. 
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Mace, William H., and Edwin P. Tanner, The Story of Old Kurope and 
Young America, Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, 1928. 


McGuire, Edna, A Full Grown Nation, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1938. 


Nida, William L., Following Columbus, Stories of Exploration and 
Settlement, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. 


Perry, Arthur C., Jr., and Gertrude A. Price, American History First 
Book (1492-1783), American Book Company, New York, 1914. 


Southworth, Gertrude Van Duyn, and John Van Duyn Southworth, America's 
Qld World Background, Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, New York, 
1954. 


Southworth, Gertrude Van Duyn, Builders of Our Country, Book II, 
D. Appleton and Company. New York, 1921. 


Tryon, Rolla M., Charles R. Lingley, and Frances lioorehouse, The 
American Nation, Yesterday and Today, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1930. 


West, Ruth, and Willis Mason West, The New World's Foundations in 
the Old, Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 19356. 


, The Story of Our Country (New 
Edition), Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1936. 


Wickham, Ola, and Claude Anderson Phillips, America's Heritage from 
the Long Ago, The liacmillan Company, New York, 1954. 


Woodburn, James A., and Thomas F. Moran, Beginner's History of the 
United States (Revised HZdition), Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York, 19350. 


Mew sete lc DL UL, Eindems and Neunders of ithe 
New World, Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1925. 


, introduction to American 


History, The Zuropean Background (Srd Edition), Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, 1930. 
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Table 32. Social-Civic Objectives in Twenty-eight Textbooks 
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Objectives as Set 
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Forth in Preface 


Th 










4% | Horne-Bucks 
cnowLton- 
Gerson 


Apprec.of Historic Personalities 
Develpmnt.of Skill in Hist.Study 
Emulation of American Ideals ... 
Emulation of Democratic Ideals . 
Emulation of “Lofty Virtues" .... 
Gratitude for Our Heritage ...... 


Knowledge of Biog.Characters ... 
Knowledge of Colonial History ... 
Knowledge of Harly America ...... 
Knowldg.of Harly Civilizations .. 
Knowldg.of Huropean Background .. 
Knowldg.of Growth of Am.Nation .. 


Permanent Interest in History ... 
Program of Committee of Hight ... 
Responsibility to Future Peoples 
Social-ConsciousnessS ....secccces 
Understanding of Cause-Hffect ... 
Understanding of Interdependence 
Understanding of Time Relations 
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Objectives as Set 


liam L. 


Forth in Preface 


Mace-Tanner 
McGuire, & 

Southworth- 
Southworth 


4 |Mace,William | 
Nida 
Wil 


Apprec. of Hist.Personalities . 
Devel. of Skill in Hist. Study 
Emulation of American Ideals .. 
Emulation of Democratic Ideals 
Emulation of “Lofty Virtues" .. 
Gratitude for Our Heritage .... 


Knowledge of Biog.Characters .. 
Knowledge of Colonial History . 
Knowledge of Harly America .... 
Knowldg.of Early Civilizations 
Knowldg.of European Background 
Knowldg.of Growth of Am.Nation 


Permanent Interest in History . 
Program of Committee of Hight . 
Responsibility to Fut.Peoples . 
Soclal-Consciousness .......... 
Understanding of Cause-iffect . 
Understndg.of Interdependence . 

Understndg.of Time Relations .. 
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Letter Sent to Twenty-one Frontier Thinkers 


Henry Barnard School 
Rhode Island College of Education 
Providence 


January 22, 1942 


Dr. Henry Johnson 

5&2 Styvesant Avenue 
Larchmont, New York 
My dear Dr. Johnson; 

My doctoral dissertation is concerned with the building 
of a program in social-civic education through middle grade 
history. One phase of the research proposes to evaluate some 
notable contributions to the social studies field which should 
offer direction and guidance in the selection of objectives, 
content, and organization. 

The attached sheet gives you the tentative list of 
"notable contributions" chosen for evaluation. Will you be so 
kind as to review it critically and to indicate directly on the 
page such suggestions, additions, or eliminations, as in your 
opinion should be made. For your convenience, I am enclosing 
a self-addressed envelope. 

I shall be most appreciative of your advice in this 
matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Mary T. Thorp, Principal 
Mrt/G 
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Sampling of "Notable Contributions" 


A Program in Social-Civic Education through Middle 
Grade History 


What can be done to make the present history curriculum 
of the middle grades an effective instrument in the 
development of acceptable social-civie behavior? 


Consideration of some “notable contributions” to the 
development of acceptable social-civic behavior in the 
middle grades. 


American Historical Association, "Conclusions and 
Recommendations" 


Beard's “A Charter for the Social Sciences” 


Department of Superintendence, “The Social Studies 
Curriculum" 


Educational Policies Commission, "Learning the Ways 
of Democracy--A Case Book in Civic Education” 


Horn's “Methods of Instruction in the Social 
Studies" 


Johnson's “Teaching of History in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools" 


Kimmel's “Instruction in the Social Studies" 


Kelty's “Learning and Teaching History in the 
Middle Grades" 


Marshall and Goetz "“Curriculum-Making in the 
Social Studies” 


The National Council for the Social Studies, 
"The Social Studies Curriculum" 


Report of Committee of the Social Studies, 


“The Social Studies in General Education" 


The National Council for the Social Studies, 
“Contributions of Research to the Teaching of 
the Social Studies" 
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The National Council for the Social Studies, 
*The Future of the Social Studies ...* 


The National Council for the Social Studies, 
“Program and Units in the Social Studies" 


Wilson's "Education for Citizenship" 


Wesley's “Teaching the Social Studies" 


NOTE. An analysis of these materials will be made to determine what 
has been said and done by frontier thinkers in the field of social- 
civic behavior; and to discover what more can be done to establish 
acceptable social-civic habits through the study of middle grade 


history. 


7 4 
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Names and Addresses of Twenty-one Frontier Thinkers 


Those Responding 


1. Howard R. Anderson 
Professor of Education 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


&. Ernest Horn 
Professor of Education 
Iowa State University 
Iowa City, Iowa 


S. Roy O. Hughes 
Director of Citizenship and Social Studies 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 


4. Henry Johnson 
Se Styvesant Avenue 
Larchmont, New York 


So. Mary G. Kelty 
9012 Rittenhouse Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


6. A. GC. Kooy 
Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


7. 4L. CG. Marshall 
Professor of Political Economy 
American University 
Washington, D. C. 


160) 
m 


P. McCutchen 
Professor of Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


9. Frances Moorehouse 
Professor of Education 
Hunter College 
New York City 


10. Wilbur Murra 
Secretary of the National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Roy Price 
Professor of Education 
Syracuse Universi ty 
Syracuse, New York 


Earle U. Rugg 
Professor of Education 
Colorado State College of Hducation 
Greeley, Colorado 


Donnal V. Smith 
Professor of Education 
New York College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


Edgar B. Wesley 
Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Howard E. Wilson 
Professor of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Those Not Responding 


1. 


Elmer Ellis 
Professor of History 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Roy W. Hatch 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Erling M. Hunt 
Professor of Education 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Henry Kronenberg 
Professor of Education 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


I. James Quillen 
Professor of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford University, California 


Harold Rugg 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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Table 35. Intelligence Quotients Found 
by Use of Form L, Terman-Merrill 
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Table 35. Educational Status of Parents 


Classification Total Per Cent 














COTE SR 5. ORG a's ace cle cles sso '\c 0 4 4 6 9 of 15 
COE OE rere’ DOG Ree -cresevedioreverciewe es 8 6 4/2 0 30 12 
Technical Sehook ...ONG occ. 0 0 5 /| 40 af 0 6 He) 
Technical School ...beth ...... 6/0); @| oO 0]; O 0 0 
Hospital Training ...one ...... 2 C7) “Or '® 0 ie 3 1 
Business College ...one ....... 0 0; 0 a ee: * 0 5 2 
Mi@heSShae) ...ONE csceicscccess 5 | 6) 10 .6 8 6 41 17 
Bien Seneod 2. sMOth «ccc censae 4 a0) 8) 6) 81 @ 40 17 
Elementary School ...one ...... 0 2 2 3 | 4| 4 15 6 
Elementary School ...both ..... 4 | 6/| 86)16 |14] 4 32 al 
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Table 56. Nationality of Parents 
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Table 37. Occupation of Father Using Classification of 
Employed Males in United States as Given in Report 
of Fourteenth Census of United States, 

Volume IV, 1920; Grading Downward 


Classification lap [aa [sp fsa [ep fea [Pot be 
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Table 38. Occupation of Mother 
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Table 39. Miscellaneous Items 
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Questionnaire Sent to Parents 


Henry Barnard School 
Rhode Island College of Education 
May, 1942 


To the Parents — 


During the present school year a new course of study in history has 
been in use in the middle grades. In order that we may know how success- 
ful the material is in developing acceptable social and civic habits, we 
are asking your help. You may sign your name on the last page if you 
wish to do so, but it is not necessary that we know who you are. Do not 
discuss the questions with your child; you may talk them over with adult 
members of your family, however. Remember we want to know if in your 
opinion your child has shown improvement in his relationships in his home 
and in his neighborhood. As you answer the questions try to decide if he 
is more obedient, more considerate, more agreeable as he works with and 
plays with others. The sample shows you how to answer the questions. 


SAMPLE - 1. Is your child taller than he was in September? 


2 inches 5 inches 


2. Does he weigh more than he did in September? 
CSamé) little much 


FRIIS AAS IR AK ASI AS 


Directions - Read each question thoughtfully and then circle one of the 
answers. Be sure to circle one and only one. 


IN THE HOME 


“a Is he more interested in family plans? 
seldom usually always (Interdependence) 


2. Does he do his part to make plans succeed? 
seldom always usually (Cooperation) 


5. Does he obey parents and other adults? 
at once eventually not at all (Freedom) 


4. Is he more courteous to all members of the family? 
seldom usually always (Respect) 


5S. Is he more thoughtful when others in the family are conversing? 
usually seldom always (Consideration) 
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6. Does he make others wait for him to get ready? 
less often more often not at all (Conservation) 


7. Is he more pleased for others in the family to have “something new"? 
yes no does not care (Good Will) 


8. Is he more helpful when an emergency arises? 
seldom usually always (Cooperation) 


9. Does he offer his services in the work of the home? 
less often more often not at all (Service) 


10. Does he follow regulations of the household even if there is no 
adult nearby? 
less often not at all more often (Responsibility) 


ll. Is he more careful of household furnishings? 
usually seldom always (Conservation) 


12. Does he contribute to the preparation of a meal? 
less often more often not at all (Service) 


13. Does he work better alone than he did a year ago? 
seldom usually always ( Interdependence ) 


14. Does he work and play better with members of his family? 
no yes no change (Consideration) 


15. Is he more thoughtful when Father is tired? 
seldom always usually (Respect) 


16. Does he perform better his assigned duties in the home? 


usually seldom always (Responsibility) 
17. Is he more considerate of neighbors and relatives who visit his 
home? 
seldom usually always (Freedom) 


18. Does he offer to share his home with others? 
less willingly more willingly not at all (Good Will) 


SK ARR a dk 
WITH PLAYMATES 
4, Does he quarrel? 
more often less often never (Good Will) 


&@. Does he criticize his friends? 
less often more often not at all (Respect) 
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Does he plan with other children the things they do together? 
seldom more frequently always (Cooperation) 


Does he-choose playmates from several different racial and social 
groups? 
not at all more readily less readily (Good Will) 


Does he agree to group decisions in games? 
more readily less readily not at all (Cooperation) 


Does he play nicely for long periods with other children? 
never seldom usually (Interdependence) 


Do other children depend upon him in making decisions? 
less often more often not at all (Interdependence) 


Does he offer to help a playmate who is in need? 
more often not at all less often (Service) 


Does he deliberately hurt his playmates? 
not at all more often less often (Consideration) 


/ 
Does he praise others for their accomplishments? 
more sincerely not at all reluctantly (Consideration) 


Is he careful of trees and flowers in the play yard? 
more so never less so (Conservation) 


How does he play his part in any game with others? 
as formerly better not so well (Responsibility) 


How does he obey the rules of the game? 
about as formerly not so well more willingly (Freedom) 


Does he plan ways to make his friends happy? 
more often less often not at all (Respect) 


If he accepts responsibility in his play, does he follow it through? 
less ably not at all more ably (Responsibility) 


Is he careful of toys and books that belong to others? 
never more so less so (Conservation) 


Does he "fight for his rights"? 
more frequently less often not at all (Freedom) 


Does he enjoy making things for others? 
not at all more often less often (Service) 
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1. Does he eat the menu planned for the family? 


more willingly always less willingly (Cooperation) 
2. Does he get ready for school without help? (Interdependence) 
more independently no change less independently 


&. Does he perform duties without prodding? 
not at all less often more often (Interdependence) 


4. Does he report promptly if the family is going for a holiday trip? 
seldom usually always (Conservation) 


5. Does he accept a change in some family plan for pleasure? 
more graciously not at all less graciously (Cooperation) 


6. Does he obey health laws on his own initiative? 
not at all more often less often (Responsibility) 


7. .Does he find things to do to help others? 
more often never less often (Service) 


8. Is he wise in his choice of friends? 
usually seldom always (Respect) 


9. Is he wise in his use of his spending money? 
more so less so no change (Conservation) 


10. Does he share his toys and "treats"? 
never more freely freely (Consideration) 


ll. Is he willing to turn off the radio if it annoys? 


no change more so less so (Consideration) 
12. Does he plan his own playtime? (Responsibility) 
more successfully no change less successfully 


13. Does he admit his mistake when he has made one? 
less willingly more willingly no change (Respect) 


14. Does he use his abilities to make others happy? 
not at all less often more often (Service) 


15. Is he “at peace” with everyone in his neighborhood? 
more of the time less of the time no change (Good Will) 


16. Is he courteous to all with whom he has dealings? 
less so no change more so (Freedom) 


15. 
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17. Does he associate happily with people of all ages and kinds? 
less so no change more so (Good Will) 
18. Does he find ways to admire his friends? 
more often less often not at all (Freedom) 
Ro RAR 
WITH THINGS 
1. How does he use his toys? 
less carefully no change more carefully (Conservation) 
&. Does he change his “school clothes" for his “play clothes" without 
reminder? 
never more often less often (Responsibility) 
o. Does he give from his own things for group pleasure? 
more willingly not at all less willingly (Interdependence) 
4. Does he do his part to take care of property which belongs to the 
group? 
not at all less often more often (Cooperation) 
5S. Does he lose things? 
no change more often less often (Conservation) 
6. Does he destroy things? 
no change less often more often (Respect) 
7. Does he give away or loan his own things? 
more willingly less willingly not at all (Service) 
8. Is he careful of books and toys which belong to others? 
more so no change less so (Consideration) 
9. If he has a pet does he take care of it himself? 
more regularly less regularly always (Responsibility) 
10. Does he shate his books with others? 
on his own initiative by prompting not at all (Good Will) 
a, Is he respectful of the religious symbols used by other people? 
less so more so no change (Good Will) 
12. Does he understand that he cannot have all the things others have? 
yes no for the most part (Freedom) 
Does he appreciate the fact that some children cannot have all 


the things he has? 
yes no for the most part (Freedom) 
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Is he proud of the things he has to wear or with which to play? 
rightly so too much so does not care (Interdependence ) 


Can he be trusted with things which belong to another? 
more so less so no change (Respect) 


Does he show consideration in the time and length of telephone 
conversations? 
usually seldom always (Service) 


Does he ask before he uses that which belongs to another? 
usually seldom always (Consideration) 


Does he return that which he has borrowed, promptly and in good 


condition? 
more often less often no change (Cooperation) 


FR 8 A828 RAK ASS 2 2K 


Has he talked about the history he is studying? If so, what topics 
has he mentioned? 


Does he read history at home? If so, what materials? 


Has he borrowed history material from the library? If so, what 
books? 


Has he asked to visit any historic places? If so, what places? 
What places of historic interest has he visited this year? 


Has he asked to construct something for his history lessons? What 
has he made? 


Does he listen to any radio programs of historic interest? Which 
ones? 


FeO IAI 


Who answered these questions? fFather Mother Other Adults 


How many adults helped in answering these questions? 
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Letter Sent to Instructors of Special Arts and Crafts 


Henry Barnard School 
Rhode Island College of Education 


June, 1942 


Mr. James Foster 
42 Westminster Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


My dear Mr. Foster: 


The enclosed questionnaire has been sent into 
the homes of pupils in grades 4, 5, and 6 at Henry 
Barnard. The notation below the heading explains its 
purpose. So that we may have a more complete evaluation 
of our program, we are soliciting the assistance of some 


who work with our pupils outside of their home and school. 


Will you please read the questionnaire and answer its 
inquiries as well as you can from your contacts with 
Joan Smith. An envelope, stamped and addressed, is 
enclosed for your convenience. 


Be assured that we shall be most appreciative 
of the time and effort you give to our request and that 
your statements will be treated confidentially. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mary T. Thorp, Principal 
MTT/G 
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Table 46. Returns from Questionnaires Sent to Parents 
of Pupils in Grade 6A 
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Table 47. Returns from Questionnaires Sent to Parents 
of Pupils in Grade 6B 
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Table 48. Returns from Questionnaires Sent to Parents 
of Pupils in Grade 5A 
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Table 50. Returns from Questionnaires Sent to Parents 
of Pupils in Grade 44 
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Table S51. Returns from Questionnaires Sent to Parents 
of Pupils in Grade 4B 
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Table 52. Returns from Questionnaires to Instructors 
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Guide Sheet Used by Student Teachers during 
Observation of History Lesson 


Henry Barnard School 
Rhode Island College of Education 


NNN Gated olersisteccisl «oa cick ele oe uleteleie o's e'seele ewes Date oes eee eoseee ere eevee 


Pye GE ORSON. on. ct ceca ccccace mieterers ate | GPUs sierecerelapeiaie ear wane 


To Observers - During the present school year a new history course of 
study has been used in the middle grades. The development of nine social- 
civic attitudes has been the prime objective, but skills and knowledges 
have not been neglected. You are to observe one lesson of the unit now 
in progress. Give your attention especially to incidents which illus- 
trate that these attitudes are being developed. Complete this guide 

sheet as you observe. Leave the sheet with the critic at the close of 

the period. ; 


Ag 2g KOK 2K 28 aK 2K 2k AAG 
as These are the social-civie attitudes which have been set as 


objectives. Check the three which you find being emphasized 
in the activities of this particular lesson. 


Freedom that considers others Conservation 
Consideration Interdependence 
Cooperation Service 
Responsibility to the group Good will 


Respect for individual worth 


aE, Illustrate ina brief paragraph the evidence which influenced 
each choice. 


III. If any one of these nine goals was conspicuously neglected, 
describe the incident to make your point clear. 
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